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Yasili Nikolayevich Azhayev. author of Far From 
Moscow, was born and brought up in the village of 
Sotskaya, Moscow Kegion, in 1915. His father was a 
furrier by trade. 

After finishing secondary school, Azhayev took a 
course in chemistry and then went to work at a Mos¬ 
cow chemical plant. He began as a worker and later 
became a shop foreman. 

Azhayev evinced a literary bent at an early age. 
While still at school he wrote verses and tried his 
hand at short story, writing. His first story was pub¬ 
lished in the Smena, a Moscow youth magazine, 
in 1934. 

The following year saw Azhayev in the Far East 
working on a big construction job. The creative la¬ 
bours of Soviet people, the courage and persistence with 
which they transformed the rugged nature of the Far- 
Eastern wilds, made an indelible impression on the 
young man. It was here in the Far East whose stern 
and majestic nature had enchanted him from the first 
that Azhayev felt irresistibly drawn to the noble and 
honourable calling of writer. 

While working at the construction job, Azhayev 
took a correspondence course at the Gorky Institute 
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of Literature ot the Soviet Writers Union in Moscow, 
graduating in 1944. 

Azhayev spent nearly fifteen years in the Far 
East, years rich in events and experiences which were 
later to take shape in a novel that is strikingly true 
to life. 

Far From Moscow is the firs! major work of the 
young Soviet writer. The events described in it cover 
a period of a single year. This was the firsi year of 
the Great Patriotic War. and the bitleresl 'for the 
Soviet people. The fascist hordes, carried away by 
their easy victories in the West, had treacherously 
invaded the .Soviet Union 

Imperialist Japan was awaiting an opportune mo¬ 
ment to realize its long cherished dream of encroach¬ 
ing on ttie Far-Eastern frontiers of the U-S S.R. An 
air force stood in readiness, and killers armed with 
deadly poison weapons were waiting for the signal to 
attack the peaceful Soviet working folk. It is well to 
keep this in mind when one reads .Azhayev's novel the 
better to appreciate the heroism of the Soviet builders 
w’hose story he relates 

Azhaye> does not give the actual geographical 
location of the construction site. Neither the Adun 
River nor Taisin Island can be found on the map. The 
names of the builders of the pipe line too are fictitious. 
Everything else in the novel, however, is based on fact. 
The writer did not observe his characters from the 
sidelines, he lived among them, he w'as one of them. 

Many of those whose portraits he presents in his 
novel have been decorated bv the Soviet Go\ernment 
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and are living and working in the Far East to tins 
day. 

The construction of the Far-Eastern pipe line was 
begun shortly before the war. It was originally 
planned to take three years, but the outbreak of war 
necessitated speeding up the tempo of work. 

Azhayev shows how the engineers Beridze and 
Kovshov, moved by feelings of profound Soviet patriot¬ 
ism, fulfil their task in the face of overwhelming 
odds. This patriotism is the wellspring from which the 
Bolshevik construction chief Batmanov draws the 
Courage to endure personal grief at the death of his 
son and the strength to cope with the arduous and 
responsible task with which he has been entrusted. It 
is their determination to speed the delivery of the 
much-needed oil to the front and thus hasten the 
defeat of the enemy that helps the truck drivers to 
haul unwieldy pipes through roadless country in the 
teeth of raging storms and blizzards. 

Working under the rigorous conditions of the Far- 
Eastern winter, the Soviet builders lay the pipe line 
through regions where the soil is permanently frozen, 
through dense forests on the banks of the Adun, over 
hills and under the frozen waters of the strait. As he 
joins the pipes the welder Umara Mahomet works 
with the enthusiasm and fervour of a Soviet fighting 
man fulfilling an important combat assignment. 
Umara Mahomet believes in the victory of the Soviet 
people, he thinks of life, not death, and his selfless, 
indefatigable labour is accomplished in the name not 
only of the present but of the future. 
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The youth too, headed by the Komsomol organi¬ 
zer Kolya Smirnov and the tele-communications engi¬ 
neer Tanya Vasilchenko, is depicted with great 
warmth. A memorable character is the plucky young¬ 
ster Genka Pankov who though much younger than 
his comrades staunchly endures all the hardships of 
work in the severe Siberian frosts. 

The native inhabitants of the Far East—the 
Nanai—also figure in Azhaye\’s novel. Brutally per¬ 
secuted and oppressed under tsarism, the Nanai have 
been given a new lease of life in Soviet times. In the 
novel we see lliem intensely interested in the pipe 
line and taking an active part in discussing the route 
of the .line and in the actual building work. 

The book has a large number of characters. It is 
a novel about a collective of Soviet people, a well- 
knit, purposeful body of men and women united in 
their firm resolve, notwithstanding the proximity of 
the lurking enemy, to fulfil their task: to lay the oil 
pipe line in one year instead of three. 

Azhayev does not embellish the truth. He shows 
us not only the foremost Soviet men and women, but 
also men like chief engineer Grubsky, an engineer of 
the old school whose petty vanity and personal pride 
cause him to place himself in opposition to the will 
of the majority. It is some time too before the old and 
experienced engineer Topolev comes to real¬ 
ize the error of the position adopted by Grubsky, 
and before his unquestioning faith in the “scientific” 
authority of Grubsky and others like him is finally 
shaken. 
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A whole gallery of portraits of people typical of 
the Soviet epoch pass before the reader, and the novel 
owes its success in large measure to the deep insight 
it gives into the spiritual world and moral make-up 
of Soviet men and women. 

While it cannot be said that the young writer is 
a mature master of his art, he has contrived to give an 
intensely realistic and sincere picture of Bolsheviks— 
members of the Party as well as non-Party people—and 
through their daily deeds to show what Bolshevik 
leadership means. The Bolsheviks in charge of the 
pipe line construction—Batmanov, Beridze, Kovshov, 
Party organizer Zalkind—and llie Komsomols and 
Slakhanovites are all people the like of whom the 
Soviet reader encounters every day in real life. He 
knows them well. Stern and exacting in their work, 
both of themselves and others, they are also revolu¬ 
tionary romanticists who have a clear vision of the 
radiant future* and are passionate, inspired builder« of 
the new Communist society. 

The Bolsheviks on the construction job not merely 
carry out the government assignment. They instil in 
those around them a deep sense of responsibility to 
the state as a whole for what they ar^ doing, be it a 
minor or major job in the undertaking as a whole. 
In the struggle to fulfil the state plans which are the 
concern of the whole people, the Bolsheviks unite the 
working collective into a single, harmonious family of 
builders, each member of which U given every op- 
prjrlunity to apply his abilities and talents to the full. 
This, combined with constructive Bolshevik criticism 
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and self-criticism, serves to overcome all the conflicts 
and differences that are bound to arise in a collective 
consisting of people of diverse positions, education 
and character. Graphically and convincingly the au¬ 
thor shows how criticism and self-criticism help to 
overcome the survivals of capitalism in the minds of 
men, to enrich their inner world and strengthen the 
feelings of comradeship and mutual respect. 

In addition to his literary activities, Vasili Azha- 
yev devotes much of his lime to public work. For some 
time he was a member of the Khabarovsk Soviet of 
\Vorking People’s Deputies. In 1950 he was elected 
member of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers 
of the U.S.S.R 

The novel Far From Moscow has won wide rec¬ 
ognition among the Soviet reading public. II has gone 
through several editions since it was first published 
in 1948 (Azhayev worked on it for four years), and 
large new editions are planned. 

In 1949 the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
awarded Azhayev a Stalin Prize, First Class, for the 
novel. 

At the present time the writer is working on a 
book about industrial Moscow. 


The Publishers 
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FAK FROM MOSCOW 





CHAPTER ONE 

GOODBYE, Moscow! 

Not until the very last moment did engineer 
Alexei Kovshov l)elieve that he was really go¬ 
ing out to the East, deep into the country’s 
hinterland. When he was told at the Central 
Administration that his appointment had been 
finally decided upon, he was overcome by a 
feeling of depression, and he listened apathet¬ 
ically to the hasty instructions given him in 
the personnel department as if they did not 
concern him. 
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“Get in touch with Balmanov, the con¬ 
struction chief, and Beridze, the chief engi¬ 
neer,” he was advised. “They haven’t left 
yet.” 

Alexei wandered down the corridors look¬ 
ing into the offices. The Adiininistration was 
being evacuated from the capital. Many of its 
peisonnel had left. Army men, who were to 
take over the entire building, were already 
establishing themselves in the empty offices 
whose floors were littered with papers aban¬ 
doned hy the previous occupants. 

At-last Alexei found Beridze. He had flown 
in just the day before from Georgia where he 
had spent his vacation basking in the Caucar 
sian sun after the completion of the construc¬ 
tion job he had been engaged on in the South; 
it was a defence job and he had been in 
charge of it ever since the beginning of the 
war. 

The two engineers embraced. Beridze 
seemed to emanale the fragrance of the south¬ 
ern wind, the sun and the sea. He smiled and 
cracked jokes with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, and there was nothing in his manner to 
suggest eilher worry or alarm. The corners of 
Alexei’s mouth drooped in disapproval as he 
surveyed his comrade’s dandyish get-up; a new 
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suit, stylish shoes and felt hat all the same 
shade of chocolate brown. 

“Surprised?” Beridze asked gaily. 

“I should say so. I’m used to seeing you 
in a shirt open to the waist and unpressed 
pants tucked into enormous seven-league boots. 
The beaver doesn’t go with that natty outfit. 
You’d better shave it olf.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Alyosha. I’ll take 
it with me to the grave. All my strength is 
in rny beard, you know,” Beridze said, strok¬ 
ing his black beard which reached down al¬ 
most to his necktie. “What I’ll have to do is 
change my clothes.” 

With a sudden movement he took Kov¬ 
shov’s arm. Wincing, Alexei pulled himself 
away. 

“You’d better take the other arm, Georgi,” 
he said. “The wound’s healed but it’s still sen¬ 
sitive.” 

“Sorry, old man!” 

Beridze’s keen eyes surveyed Alexei, not¬ 
ing the gloomy, lined face, the faded tunic, 
the heavy army boots and civilian trousers. 

'‘You’re not so easy to recognize yourself, 
you know Look rather grim. So you’ve 
had a sniff of gun powder, eh? Good for 
youl” 
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“Nothing so good about it. 1 was wound¬ 
ed in th« very first action,’’ Alexei said mo¬ 
rosely. 

“Don’t let it worry you. You still have bat¬ 
tles of another kind ahead of you and-you’ll 
have plenty of opportunity to make up for lost 
time. I’m glad we're together again. When 
I heard last night that you were in Moscow 
I was delighted. I dashed over to Batma- 
nov and told him: ‘He’s our man, you won’t 
find a better in all of Moscow.’ Why the 
sour look? Drank some vinegar? Or maybe 
you don’t want to work with me on this 
job?’’ 

“I want to fight,’’ Alexei burst out. “I want 
to go to the front. This confounded arm makes 
me wild. In the hospital it was one thing, 
there was nothing to do but wait. \\ hen they 
discharged me on a two months’ convalescent 
leave I didn’t want to sit at home. So I came 
here to ask for a job somewhere near the 
front—and this is what 1 got myself into! 
You got away from a draft deferment once, they 
said, but this lime it’s going to stick. Then 
you had to show up! They gave me the order 
and I had to sign on the dotted line and now 
I’ve got to go traipsing to the ends of the 
earth!” 
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Beridze listened patiently. 

“I see your points old man. Been through 
it myself. But there’s nothing to be done 
about it, you’ve got to turn your back on the 
warfroni for the time being. This job is a 
big thing, you know!” 

“Do you really think they can’t get along 
without us there?” Alexei snapped. “What is 
the sense of laking people from here and 
shipping them to the Far East? I’m certain 
we’re needed more right here. ’ 

They were standing facing each other in 
the corridor, Beridze regarded his comrade 
with affection. 

“My, but you’re crabby! Have one of thesCv 
maybe it’ll .make you feel belter.” 

Beridze pulled out two oranges from his 
pocket and pressed one of them into Alexei’s 
hand. The latter’s first reaction was to throw 
it away but the sun-kissed fruit got the better 
of liiin and he began !o peel off the golden 
rind. 

“Who needs an oil pipe line ten thousand 
kilometres from the front?” he persisted. “It s 
such an indefinite proposition. The job will 
be finished just in time for the next war.” 

“Don’t try to be smarter than the Council 
of People’s Commissars,” Beridze went on as 
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patiently as before, sinking his teeth into the 
orange. “They must have had a goo-d reason 
for passing a special decision to speed up 
construction. Our appointments make sense 
too. They’re sending Batmanov, myself and 
you over there. The three of us. Neither Bat¬ 
manov nor I are newcomers to those parts; 
we’ve done some building there before this. 
As for you, although you’re new to the Far 
East, I loiovv you well. I wouldn’t want a bet¬ 
ter assistant. In a word, I don’t see anything 
indefinite about the proposition, my friend. 
I’m afraid your imagination’s getting the bet¬ 
ter of you.” 

Beridze took Kovshov to meet the con¬ 
struction chief. Batmanov was a disappoint¬ 
ment to Alexei who thought him a whit too 
spectacular in appearance, with his tall, 
well-built figure and fine carriage, ash-blond 
hair, high forehead and finely chiselled lips. 
He seemed quite at home in Ihe strange of¬ 
fice. 

“A stuffed shirt, most likely,” Alexei 
thought gloomily. In these days he felt drawn 
to army men, men who looked simpler and 
less sleek and wore high boots and belts and 
sidearms. 

A young girl ran into the office. 



“I’ve been looking for you everywhere, 
Vasili Maximovich,” she said, smiling to Bat* 
manov. “The car’s waiting outside.” 

The construction chief thanked her with 
a nod. He spent no more than an hour with 
the engineers. Alexei did not like Batmanov’s 
penetrating gaze or the fact that during the 
conversation the chief addressed him more 
often than Beridze. Alexei got the impression 
that Batmanov was sizing him up. 

“I have to go hack to the South for a few 
days to turn over a job I’ve been engaged on 
latterly, and then Til run over to the Crimea 
to say goodbye to the family. From there I’ll 
fly straight to the Far East. There is no point 
in discussing, the construction job with you at 
the moment. Everything will be clearer on 
the spot. And in general there is nothing we 
can do here. You need not see the chief of 
the Central Administration; I spent a whole 
day with him. As a matter of fact, most of 
the Central Administration has been loadeii 
into railway cars. Everything we need tor the 
job—judging by the reports of the supply peo¬ 
ple—is either on the spot or on the way 
there.” Batmanov rose and collected the pa¬ 
pers in front of him into a leather letter case. 
“All I ask is that you start off as soon as posr 
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sible. You’ll have a difficult time with railway 
tickets; the stations are jammed with thou¬ 
sands of f>eople; it will require both energy 
and skill to get away. Taking your family 
along?” he asked Alexei. 

“The old folks don’t want to go. Father 
has lived all his life in Moscow. And the oth¬ 
er day we saw my younger brother ofl‘ to a 
military school.” For some reason Kovshov 
said nothing aI>out his wife, Zina. 

“Talk it over with your parents once 
more, * hatmanov advised him. “Perhaps you 
can persuade them to go. They’ll be better otf 
with you.” 

“It’s no use. They won’t go,’’ Alexei said 
with finality. 

The two engineers saw the chief to his 
car. Letting Kovshov go ahead, l>atmanov 
turned to Beridze. 

“Are you certain you have chosen an ef¬ 
ficient assistant?” he said nodding in Alexei's 
direction. “He strikes me as Ix^ing rather too 
young for the job and I can see he is not at 
all elated al the prospect of going lo the Far 
East. From your description 1 pictured some¬ 
body quite different. It might be J)etter to take 
an engineer with substantial standing. But 
I dare say it’s too late now.” 



“Don’t worry, Vasili Maximovich. 1 trust 
him as much as 1 trust myself. He’s young, 
no getting away from it, and inexperienced 
too; he may even be naive in some respects. 
Bui he knows how to work. He’s very capa¬ 
ble and persistent. I told you what a splendid 
showing he made down South; he was better 
than a great many veterans. Now he’s had 
his baptism of tire and he's grown tougher, 
more mature. You’ll see that Vm right. . . .” 

“I have nothing against liim; it's you I’m 
thinking about. The task ahead is not an 
easy one and you will have need of a good 
a.ssistant.*’ 

Batmaiiov took polite if rather curt leave 
of the engineers, slammed the shining door 
of the car to with an accustomed move¬ 
ment, and drove olT, dignified and imperturb¬ 
able. 

“Honoured art worker. Opera and ballet 
star. Where’d you dig up a chief like that?” 
Alexei asked. 

“I knew you’d take it like that!’’ Beridze 
laughed. “Stoj) hissing and looking at me with 
those vicious goose eyes of yours. He comes 
from the same ballet troupe as you and I. 
You ought lo know something about his back* 
ground, ])lerity has been written about him, 
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you know. He’s been by turn a stoker, en¬ 
gineer, and Party worker, and he’s a grad¬ 
uate of an academy and was in charge of the 
biggest construction job in the country . That’s 
a great deal for a man who isn’t forty-three 
yef. The People’s Commissariat hasn’t many 
consitruction chiefs like him. Do you think 
I’d work with a poor one? You don’t get the 
Order of Lenin twice for nothing. He’s al¬ 
ways being assigned to jobs that couldn’t be 
entrusted to others. Is that enough for you? 
Of course not! I know you, Alyosha, I can 
see right through you.” 

“Why did he advise me to take my family 
with me when he’s leaving his in the Cri¬ 
mea?” Alexei observed. 

“His little son’s got a bad case of t.b. 
and his wife, Anna Ivanovna, lives with the 
youngster in Yalta.” 

The two engineers went back to the Central 
Administration for their papers. Now their 
time was their own. Somewhat at loose ends, 
they wandered through the streets. 

“I waited for you in Georgia,” Beridze 
said. “But you pulled a fast one and didn’t 
come. Couldn’t tear yourself loose from Mos¬ 
cow’s stones. Went and fell In love with a 
blonde and didn’t even send me an invitation 



to the wedding. When did the big event taka 
place?” 

“Sunday, the fifteenth of June.,...” 

“Why don’t you introduce me to her?” 

In silence Alexei produced a photograph 
from his breast pocket. 

“She’s pretty,” sighed Beridze. “A sweet, 
kind face. Bright, clever eyes. But I don’t 
believe in pictures. You must introduce me 
to her; otherwise I won’t let you take her 
along.” 

“She’s at the front,” said Alexei gloomily. 
“Or if you want to know exactly, beyond 
the frontline.” 

Beridze stopped short. 

“So that's it! ’ he said after a momentary 
silence. “How did she get there?” 

“She was in her last year at the institute 
studying radio. As soon as 1 joined the peo¬ 
ple’s volunteer force she enlisted in the army, 
through the Komsomol district committee. 
Now she’s fighting to defend the country 
while I.. ..” Alexei made a gesture of disgust 
and walked ahead. 

Beridze followed his comrade with a look 
of concern, then caught up with him. 

“Take a good look at Moscow while you 
can, Alexei, feast your eyes on her! There’s 
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no telling when we shall see her again. .. 

He spoke with a great vehemence, wishing to 
take Kovshov’s mind otT his gloomy thoughts. 

Alexei’s heart constricted painfully. They 
were walking down Sadovaya. The moist pave¬ 
ments shone. The setting sun was bidding 
fareweli to the anti-aircraft gunners al their 
rooftop stations. Singing echoed from Krasniye 
Vorola; iparching troops were singing a 
song born of the war. In the middle of the 
wide .street soldiers were hauling along the 
huge*hulk of a barrage balloon, and when 
cars sped past, their tires singing on the 
smooth asphalt, it seenieid that the current of 
air they set in motion would send the balloon 
up into the air along with the people carry¬ 
ing it. 

“There she is, the city we love, with all 
her windows pasted crosswise with strips of 
paper as if lo ward oil* evil spirits,” Beridze 
was saying. “She’s anything but gay—not a 
single light at night. Imagine Moscow blacked- 
out! For that alone I’m ready to cut the 
Nazis’ throats.” 

“It is my duty ... to defend each of these 
stones... to my last l)reath . .Kovshov 
muttered through clenched teeth, stumbling 
slightly over the words. “Instead, I’m trail- 
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ing behind you ... the devil knows where 
tol” 

“Enough of that! We’ve got to go. Nobody’s 
going to ccmntermand the order now,” 
Beridze said (irmly. Looking up at Alexei he 
noticed that the young man’s face had grown 
black and peaked, and he took him by the 
arm. “Take yourself in hand, man, don’t tor¬ 
ment yourself so. You’d better go home to 
your parents and stay with them for a while. 
I’ll go to the station and when I’ve got the 
tickets ril come over to your place,” 



AT THE NEW SITE 


Kovshov spent the first night at the new site 
in the office, on a couch covered with imita¬ 
tion leather which made a rather cold bed. 

Waking up, he opened his eyes with dif¬ 
ficult^, and it look him some time to realize 
where he was. The spacious room was flooded 
with the rosy glow of a sunny, crisp morn¬ 
ing. Beridze’s bedding lay carefully folded on 
another couch. The chief engineer was seated 
at a desk and going through some papers. 
Near the window a flabby, elderly woman 
wearing pince-nez attached to a cord was sit¬ 
ting on the edge of a chair and talking. 

“I sent Natochka and her child away and 
remained alone in the big country house 
where a family of ten had lived before,” she 
was saying in a weary voice. “Day after day 
1 was faced with the same problem: whether 



to watch the things or to seek safely in a 
slit trench. After all, bombs are the most 
terrible thing in the world. So 1 got into the 
trench with the other old people and shiv¬ 
ered there like a miserable cur. For some rea¬ 
son or other there wasn’t a single level-head¬ 
ed person among us—you know the kind of 
old man who crops up everywhere with 
comforting things to say. We, on the contra¬ 
ry, had an old chap of quite another order. 
‘The Germans are sure to come and settle 
scores with our Muza,’ he used to. console us. 
‘I’m sure they’ll string up our dear neigh¬ 
bour on the highest tree tliey can find.’ That 
was me he meant. You see, my son-in-law 
was a commander in the Red Army. Tell me, 
why didn’t we ever notice these malicious 
peoplie before the war? This nasty old man 
had lived next door for about fifteen years 
and 1 always thought he was quite nice and 
pleasant. Am I interfering with your work too 
much?” 

“Not too much,” Beridze replied without 
looking up from the papers. 

“One whole street of cottages was com¬ 
pletely demolished. All that was left of it was 
a heap of smashed lumber and rubbish and 
piles of broken glass. I lost heart completely. 



I am old enough not to be afraid of death, 
but all the same I was frightened. Friends 
persuaded me to leave. At the station there 
was a jam and my suitcases and baskets 
were left behind with the people who were 
seeing me ofT—they probably hung back on 
purpose, God help them I Some kindhearted 
young men helped me into the coach, ‘rammed’ 
me in, was how they themselves put it. Jolly 
youngsters they were. And so the foolish old 
woman travelled to the ends of the earth. 
Perhaps I am bothering you?” 

“Not at all,” said Beridze, stroking his 
black beard as be looked up at the woman. 

“I was so glad to hear that you had come, 
my dear Moscovites! I’ve been living here 
for more than a month but I just can’t get 
used to the place. Even the air is not the 
same as back home. They say it’s bad for the 
heart.” 

“The air’s not bad. Fresh, anyway. And 
there’s a lot of it. You don’t have to go to 
the country here,” said the chief engineer, 
absent-mindedly keeping up his end of the 
conversation. 

“There’s no one to talk to. I was moved 
to tears when you agreed to take on an old 
woman like me as your secretary. Usually 
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they pick young girls for secretaries, the young¬ 
er and prettier the better.” 

‘i am glad to have a Moscovite, a person 
with culture, for a secretary. I don’t particu¬ 
larly care to have very young and gay girls 
working with me,” Beridze said, flashing a 
look in the direction of Alexei who was lis¬ 
tening to the conversation in silence. “I have 
made a list here of what has to be attended 
to first, Muza Filipovna- I need all the vol¬ 
umes of the project and the annotations to 
them immediately. We’ll begin interviewing 
the staff at twelve o'clock.” 

“I’ll start at once,” Muza Filipovna bus¬ 
tled. “When you have some free lime will you 
tell me about Moscow?” 

“I too ran away from Moscow and from 
now on I shall also be taking a detached in¬ 
terest in it,” thought Kovshov, a heavy 
weight pressing on his heart. 

“Trying to steal a march on me, comrade 
chief engineer?” he asked, following the sec¬ 
retary with his eyes as she went out. 

“Just trying not to lose time while you’re 
sleeping, old man,” Beridze returned. 

Alexei sprang to his feel lightly, walked 
over to the window and opened it wide. 
Wearing only trunks, he went through a few 



setting-up exercises, his muscles rippling un¬ 
der the sun-tanned skin. Beridze watched him 
with a smile. 

“It would be interesting to know when 
the change will set in and you’ll abandon 
good habits like gymnastics for bad ones 
like smoking or a drink before dinner. I’ve 
noticed that a man is bound to acquire bad 
habits as he grows older.” 

“I’ll do my best to resist that law of na¬ 
ture,’' said Alexei. 

His‘usually pallid face took on a warm 
glow -and a lock of fair hair fell over his 
brow. He breathed deeply and felt the blood 
coursing faster in his veins. Sitting down on 
a chair, he began to massage his left arm. 
From wrist to elbow it was seared by three 
wide scars 

“How’s the arm, Alexei?” 

“Quite all right. Soon be as good as it 
ever was.” 

They looked out of the window. The four- 
story brick building housing the offices of the 
construction job overlooked a sharp incline. 
Down below, the river, eternally alive, spread 
out its broad back, the ripples on its surface 
playing in the rays of the newborn sun. On 
the opposite bank the broken silhouette of the 
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hills loomed through the blue haze. The earth 
was garbed in browns and yellows and gold¬ 
en hues—a sign that the year was on the 
wane, 

“Old Man Adun is magnificent I” Alexei 
said with a note of awe in his voice. “You 
wouldn’t be able to swim across that stream,'* 

Somewhere in the distance a locomotive 
emitted a plaintive wail, reminding the engi¬ 
neers of their twenty-day ride across the end¬ 
less fields, forests and mountains of their 
country. They both sighed. 

Alexei shivered. He dressed quickly and 
ran out to wash. 

“Let’s stick together, shoulder to shoulder, 
or, as sportsmen like to say, run nose to 
nose,” Beridze said when Alexei returned. He 
saw the longing in his assistant’s eyes and 
sought to cheer him. 

Beridze outlined a plan of action. The 
first thing to be done was to get something 
to eat, visit the bathhouse, find lodgings, ob¬ 
tain newspapers and a map, and then make 
a detailed study of affairs at the construction 
job. 

“Enough to begin with, isn’t it? What else 
do highly-skilled experts need in order to get 
settled down and working?” Beridze asked. 
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“Nothing. I would make breakfast the 
first item,” Alexei said. 

“All right. Let’s get started 1” 

Beridze telephoned to the supply chief. It 
took some time before he could make the lat¬ 
ter understand who was talking. 

“I’ll find out,” he finally said vaguely. 

“There’s nothing for you to find out,” 
Georgi Davydovich’s face was red with annoy¬ 
ance. “Let me repeat: this is chief engineer 
Beridze speaking. I want you to make arrange¬ 
ments for breakfast for my assistant. Com¬ 
rade Kovshov, and myself. Also see to it 
that we are provided for in general.” 

The supply chief said he knew of only 
one chief engineer, Grubsky, and his assistant, 
Topolev. Moreover he took orders only from 
the chief of the construction administration. 
Beridze phoned the dining room and was 
told that breakfast would be forthcoming if 
the supply chief issued instructions to that ef¬ 
fect. Beridze slammed down the receiver in 
a fury and swore. Alexei laughed. 

Al this point the door was flung wide 
open and in walked Batmanov. The two engi¬ 
neers had arrived during the night and had 
not seen him yet; they had only spoken to 
him over the phone. 
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The construction chief was in army uni¬ 
form which altered his appearance complete¬ 
ly. Alexei was amazed : the man he had been 
introduced to in Moscow had looked like an 
actor or an artist, and here before him was 
the perfect commander—everything about 
him was irreproachable from the white edge 
of the collar showing from under the tunic 
to the polished boots. Alexei involuntarily 
glanced down at his own dusty boots and 
passed his hand over his unshaven chin. 

Batmanov welcomed the engineers witJi 
obvious pleasure, almost with affection. It 
seemed as if only his habitual reserve prevented 
him from kissing them. He questioned them 
in detail at^ut the trip and their impressions. 
He himself had come by plane. 

Beridze gave an account of events en route. 
Near Danilov the train had been attacked 
from the air. It had been standing at a small 
station when a raider had suddenly appeared; 
the aerial pirate found the standing train 
an excellent target. A bomb hit one of the 
coeches, and turned the adjoining ones into 
a tangle of wreckage. The window frames of 
the coach Beridze and Kovshov were travel¬ 
ling in were blown in and the interior was 
swept by flying glass. 



The events of those minutes impressed 
themselves indelibly on the men’s memories. 
Alexei shuddered at the recollection of the 
experience so vividly revived by Beridze’s 
account. When the bomb exploded Kovshov 
had fallen on top of the chief engineer, pro¬ 
tecting the latter with his body. When they 
picked themselves up they were hardly able 
to believe that they had escaped without inju¬ 
ry, True, Beridze was frightened at first when 
he saw blood on his comrade’s face and 
hair, -but it turned out that apart from a few 
slight cuts Alexei was unhurt. 

The German plane came over once more, 
this time not to lx>mb but to survey the dam¬ 
age done. Kovshov and Beridze carried a wom¬ 
an whose legs had been crushed into a cul¬ 
vert. When they laid her down the woman 
thought she was being abandoned and she 
screamed: ‘‘Don’t leave me! Oh, good, kind 
folk, don’t leave me here to perish!” 

Alexei leapt onto the track, shouting to 
Beridze: 

“It’s a disgrace, do you hear me, a dis- 
graioe to hide in ditches! To hell with every¬ 
thing!” 

A hospital train had come from Danilov. 
The uninjured passengers set to carrying the 
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wounded. Beridze puHbd out from the wreck¬ 
age of a coach a boy whose face had been 
smashed but wh<>se heart was still beating. 
The doctor was curt with him when he 
brought in the boy. 

“You’d better attend to the wounded. 
Leave the dead; it’s too late to help them 
now,” he had snapped at Beridze. 

“But he was alive.” 

“Weil, he’s dead now. You’d hurry back 
for the next one.” 

The hospital train pulled out. Alexei and 
Georgi Davydovich went to the near-by woods 
to persuade the passengers who had taken cov¬ 
er there to return to the train. Finally the 
mutilated .train continued on its way. There 
was some delay in Danilov. The stationmaster 
could not provide another train. The passen¬ 
gers wrote a telegram to the People’s Com¬ 
missar, lodging a complaint against the sta¬ 
tionmaster and asking for assistance. The rail¬ 
wayman, beset by worries that had rained 
down on him together with German demoli¬ 
tion bombs, marvelled at the naivete of the 
message. 

“One might think that you people were 
the only ones in the world to be bombed by 
the Germans today. Do you think the People’s 
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Commissar has nothing more to do than to 
read your telegram? I suggest you lear it up 
without showing it to anybody. Til send you on 
in the same train to Kirov—that’s far in the 
rear and they’ll be able to fix you up there.” 

Again they had to take to cover; tor the 
sixth time that day there was an air raid 
on the station. The locomotive whistles blew. 
Anti-aircraft guns and machine guns spoke up 
from the two munitions trains standing at 
sidings; the earth rocked and the air was shat¬ 
tered*. 

All the way to Kirov the train went with¬ 
out a stop. The passengers crowded in the 
corridors to be as near as possible lo the exits. 
At Kirov the railwaymen wanted to detain the 
exhausted people and then send them on in 
small groups whenever possible, but the latter 
begged that their train be allowed to proceed. 
So they travelled all the way to Sverdlovsk in 
cars without windows or doors. Crowds met 
the train at the stations and when it pulled 
out many wept bitterly for those whom they 
had come to meet and who were no longer on 
board. 

As he told about all this, Beridze did not 
mention the clash he had had in Danilov w^ith 
Alexei. Standing there beside the bombed train, 
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Kovshov had suddenly announced that he 
was going back lo Moscow 

“I’ve got to take my place in the ranks. 
My place is at the front. I a soldier,” he 
had stubbornly countered Beridze’s exhorta¬ 
tions. 

As if vaguely guessing what had happened, 
Batmanov looked at Alexei. 

“We’ll call a halt here,” he said. “Just now 
the most important things for travellers are 
breakfast, bath, barber and a place to stay.” 

Kovshov said nothing although the con¬ 
struction chief was addressing him. It was Be¬ 
ridze who s|X)ke. 

“You came in just as we were trying to 
straighten out things with the supply chief. 
The finst attempt was a failure; he refuses to 
recognize us.” 

“You leave the supply chap to me. I’ll set¬ 
tle his hash,” Batmanov said, his features 
hardening. “Let us agree for the time being 
that you’ll concern yourselves with engineer¬ 
ing, go into the technical end and the con¬ 
dition of the construction job and look into 
the project. For the time being organizational 
matters should not concern you—that’s my 
monopoly until 1 get hold of the reins prop¬ 
erly.” 
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Batmanov walked out. 

“Now what put our fine chiefs back up?'’ 
Alexei a&ked. “We haven’t had time yet to 
misbehave.” 

“You don’t understand him. Batmanov 
was sore about the chill reception we got from 
the supply man.” 

For some time they sat there waiting. 

“Looks as if he won’t get hold of Ihe 
reins properly so soon,” Alexei sighed. “Be¬ 
fore he gets things moving we run the risk 
of starving to death.” 

As* if in reply the telephone jangled. It was 
an invitation to the dining ropm. 

“Things are beginning to move,” Beridze 
said, brightening up. 

Two hours Hater they were back, washed 
and clean-shaven, their hunger more or less 
assuaged, Beridze had obtained a local news¬ 
paper, and Alexei read aloud the war commu¬ 
nique and an editorial reprinted from Prauda, 
The German divisions were continuing to press 
hard on our forces. The editorial called upon 
the army and the people to defend every 
square metre of soil and to destroy everything 
in the towns and villages left to the enemy. 
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All that day the engineers studied the proj¬ 
ect with the help of Grubsky, the previous 
chief engineer who was also one of its au¬ 
thors. A small man with a birdlike face and 
a bald brown head, Grubsky had an exagger¬ 
ated sense of his own importance and be¬ 
haved accordingly. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked when 
he put in an appearance after the fourth sum¬ 
mons. “I am exceedingliy busy at the moment 
and came only because the highly estimable 
lady with the pince-nez forced me to inter¬ 
rupt urgent business. A very persistent person, 
I must say.” 

“The most urgent business for you at the 
moment is to acquaint us with the situation 
as soon as-possible,” Beridze put in. 

“That 1 do not know,” Grubsky’s thin lips 
twisted ironically. “With your permission 1 
shall adhere to my own ideas concerning the 
duties which 1 have not yet turned over to 
you.” 

^Ts that of any importance? After all, 
you’ll begin to turn over duties tomorrow, not 
a year from now.” 

“I shall begin when my chief orders me to 
do so. I can start tomorrow if he says so. 
Today. An hour from now. I shall be only too 
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glad to shift this heavy burden on to your 
shoulders.” 

Alexei scrutinized the engineer’s hatchet 
face and thin neck with the prominent 
Adam’s apple and listened to the strained con¬ 
versation, and a dull sense of irritation welled 
up in him. He got up and walked over to the 
window—out on the river rowboats and motor 
launches were scurrying about incessantly, and 
in midstream a large steamer staidly churned 
on its* way. 

‘*There is very little I want to ask of 
you to begin with: just to help us obtain a 
clear idea of the technical concept involved in 
this construction undertaking,” Beridze went 
on. 

“I am willing to help. I shall be with you 
in an hour after attending to a matter which 
I nevertheless consider urgent.” 

He returned exactly in an hour. He talked 
smoothly, using both popular and highly spe¬ 
cialized, complex language. He knew the ten- 
volume project by heart and lost no time in 
finding the sheets with the required designs or 
tables. According to him, the job could not be 
done in anything less than three years. 

The purpose of the construction under¬ 
taking was to lay a pipe line to provide the 
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shortest possible outlet for Taisin Island oil to 
the refinery at Novinsk on the mainland. The 
idea was to eliminate the difficulties involved 
in transportation over sea and river routes as 
well as the need to transfer the cargoes of 
black gold from seagoing ships to river ves¬ 
sels. In winter the waterway froze over and 
the supply of oil from the island was inter¬ 
rupted and throughout the long winter months 
tremendous quantities of oil accumulated at 
the latter. This dependence on the winter and 
transport facilities had long acted as a brake 
on the development of the oil field. Taisin 
could produce a great deal more oil than 
could be transported by water over the sizable 
distances involved. The oil pipe line was a 
vital necessity: it would cut the cost of the oil, 
eliminate tremendous, wastage in tramsport 
and, what was most important, make it pos¬ 
sible to keep up a steady, uninterrupted, 
year-round supply to the factories. 

Grubsky insisted on stressing the difficul¬ 
ties encountered in the course of the construc¬ 
tion. The route of the pipe line stretched for 
a great many kilometres through wild taiga 
country intersected by ranges of high hills, 
stre.ams and swampy spots. This was the first 
time that an oil pipe line was to be built in 
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an area where the summer was short anid the 
winter long, with blizzards, deep snow drifts 
and fifty-degree frosts; hence there was no 
previous experience to fall back on. In Grub- 
sky’s opinion the winter months could be 
discounted completely inasmuch ais the most 
eminent foreign experts had written volumi¬ 
nous works most definitely forbidding the 
welding and laying of pipe lines in winter 
time. Some complex technical questions still 
remained unsolved. The war had added to the 
difficulties and complicated matters further. 
The pipes and other materials had to be hauled 
to the construction site, but there were no 
roads yet and to build them would take a 
great deal of time and effort. Excavation 
work requiring a great expenditure of la¬ 
bour was to be done, but there were not enough 
workers—^and where was one to get them 
at a time like this? How could one talk about 
completing the job of laying the pipe line 
when all the pipes and other equipment need¬ 
ed had not been fully delivered and no 
one knew whether they would? The person¬ 
nel was of a poor grade, it was out of the 
ques>tion to see the job through with their as¬ 
sistance, and there was not the slightest chance 
of getting reinforcements. 
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It seemed th&t there would be no end to 
Gruhsky’s complaints. When he stopped at 
last, Beridze said with a note of irony in his 
voice: 

“You’re right, the job is not easy and 
there are a great many difficulties ahead. We 
are much obliged for your detailed statement. 
But you did not tell us the most important 
thing: what changes have been made in the 
technical aspect of the project in connection 
with the latest decision of the Government 
cutting the time limit for the laying of the 
pipe line from three years to one. I would 
like to ask you to touch upon this question 
as well.” 

“We have already dealt with that in are- 
port to the Central Administration. 1 thought 
you were acquainted with it. I have a copy 
which you may read.” 

“I read the report in Moscow. You claim 
that the pipe line cannot be built in a year. 
Is that all you have to say?” 

“Let me repeat that seven months out of 
this single year allotted to us fall into the 
winter season.” 

“But in reply to your detailed report 
Moscow issued definite instructions to pro¬ 
ceed at once to carry out the Government 
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decision, and in particular to* revise the proj¬ 
ect.’’ 

“We realize ourselves that a Government 
decision must be carried out in practice with¬ 
out any reservations whatsoever. Yet is it 
not better to l^e honest and say that the time 
limit set is infeasible rather than deceive the 
Government by making what to all intents 
and purposes are dishonest attempts to cut 
construction time to one-third?” 

“Why dishonest?” Beridze’s big eyes 
flashed. 

“I’ll tell you why. In planning the conduct 
of the war, the Government evidently counts 
on our oil pipe line and hence has decided 
to expend on its construction precious man¬ 
power as well as materials and other techni¬ 
cal means. Is it not our civic duty to show 
that the manpower and materials ought to be 
put to serve war needs somewhere else* where 
the investment will result in immediate help 
to the front?” 

“Did you send a detailed report on this 
score as well?” Beridze asked. 

“A telegram. It said in effect that being 
of sound mind and in full possession of our 
faculties we could not renounce the view¬ 
point set forth in the first report.” 
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“Damn it, mani” Beridze cried in irrita¬ 
tion. “Time is priceless in wartime and here 
you’ve been wasting it compiling all sorts of 
reports. You’ve been hypnotized by this ten- 
volume pmject—you’ve grown as accustomed 
to it as to your wife. You ought to have res¬ 
olutely recast this prewar product, instead of 
trying to revise a Government decision.” 

Grubsky rose. He was no less incensed 
than Beridze, but he kept himself in hand. 

“Here is your chance to succeed where 
we failed: to display boldness, resolution and 
other leonine qualities which we evidently 
lack. I shall be happy to witness your ex¬ 
ploits,” he said almost dispassionately, and 
walked out. 

Beridze got up and paced the floor with 
a rapid stride, his back slightly bowed, his 
fingers locked behind his back. 

“That turkey cock will now wash his 
hands of everything and laugh at us from the 
sidelines,” he said, coming up to Alexei who 
was sitting passively on the window sill. 
“What do you say?” 

“As regards the turkey cock I would say 
that there is some logic to his arguments. As 
a matter of fact I did not expect him to be 
so straightforward ahoul it.” 
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“Logic there may be, but nevertheless 
the way he argues is a disgrace,” Beridze cut 
in. 

“Disgrace? I think his reasoning is quite 
sound. The Nazis have come in deep, they’re 
driving for Moscow in an armoured ava¬ 
lanche, it is only a matter of days before the 
outcome of the war will be decided. Who 
needs this oil pipe line even if it will be com¬ 
pleted in one year instead of three? Either 
there will be a decisive battle soon and we’ll 
smksh them, or. .. 

* “Don’t say it, Alexei I” Beridze cried. In 
one bound he was at Kovshov’s side. 

The engineers were now standing face to 
face at the window; Alexei as white as a 
sheet and Beridze flushed with anger. 

“Now remember this—get it into that 
thick head of yours: there are no‘or’s’about 
it! The war will last as long as is necessary 
for us to win! A year, if need be. Three years, 
five years, ten years! And get this loo 
through your head: if the Government has 
decided to continue work on the pipe line, 
it means that it is badly needed and has to 
be ready no later than a year from now.” 
Beridze caught his breath and then continued 
in more level tone: “Do you really think 
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we were sent here to give our support to ail 
kinds of questionable ‘logic’?” 

“I wasn’t sent here.” Alexei retorted quick¬ 
ly and turned away. He knew that he was 
in the wrong, but unable to suppress the 
desire to contradict, added remorselessly; 
“You were sent here. You simply took me 
along for the sake of company.” 

Beridze looked long at Kovshov without 
a word. His clenched fists rose and his eyes 
grew black with anger. 

Alexei appeared to be unaware of Beridze’s 
state of mind. Realizing, however, that it 
was best to cut the conversation short, he 
leaned back on the window sill and, seething 
with self-reproach and regrets at having hurt 
his comrade, gazed with unseeing eyes at the 
sweeping vista outside the window. 

“I vouched for you to Batmanov,” Beridze 
panted. “I told him I trusted you as 1 
trust myself. If you value our friendship and 
everything we hold sacred, don’t shake that 
confidence. Alexeil Do you hear what 1 say?” 

Kovshov made no reply. Beridze threw 
up his hands, turned sharply on his heel and 
all but ran out of the room. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


IS THE OIL PIPE LINE ESSENTIAL 
FOR THE WAR? 

Alexei Ijad a great deal of time on his 
hands- during these first days of his stay in 
Nov-insk. For the time being his work was 
confined to perusing materials pertaining to 
the project and scanning progress reports. 
Moreover, Beridze had witlidrawn into his 
shell after their unexpected tiff and now 
was not on speaking terms with Alexei, 
although they continued to occupy the same 
office. 

On the third day after the altercation Ale¬ 
xei set out on foot for the post office. The 
offices of the construction administration 
were located in the vicinity of the railway 
station, eight kilometres from the town prop¬ 
er. He turned off the dusty, humpy road to 
take a short cut across the hills. The hills lit 
up by the sun seemed from a distance to be 
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covered by a smooth brown carpet, but as lie 
approached them Alexei discovered that they 
were shaggy and multicoloured. 

The account Beridze had given him of the 
Far East in the train on the way from Mos¬ 
cow had held out a promise of much that was 
interesting and novel. Alexei had indeed been 
much impressed by the Far-Elastern land¬ 
scape from the very beginning. 

The slopes of the hill Alexei ascended 
were covered by a growth of dwarf oak. The 
large rust-coloured leaves stirred faintly in 
the wind, but did not fait to the ground. The 
naked branches of larch rose above the oaks 
and the discarded needles of this coniferous 
tree that sherds in the autumn rustled under¬ 
foot. Here everything was quite dilferent from 
the Moscow countryside; oak leaves clung to 
the branches through the winter while conifer¬ 
ous trees shed their needles. 

Alexei descended into a giilley and pushed 
liis way through grass which grew al¬ 
most to the height of man. In vain had it 
wailed for a mower and now it stood there 
whispering, yellowed and dried in the sun. 
\ profusion of bright autumn flowers, yellow 
and violet and dark blue, resembling huge 
bluebells, were scattered among the grass. 
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The blossoms reached toward the sky boldly 
as if summer, and not winter, was in the 
offing. 

He quickly picked a bouquet of the unfa¬ 
miliar flowers, very pretty but without any 
fragrance, and turned back toward the road. 
On the way he passed thickets of dry, ugly 
bushes. He paused to look al them and a wry 
smile hovered on his lips when he told him¬ 
self that these were rhododendrons, and re¬ 
called how phanlastically beautiful he had 
imagined them to be in his childhood from 
the description in Jules Verne’s books. 

Novinsk too w^as a disappointment for the 
Moscow man. 

Was this the town he had read so much 
about? Where w^ere the tall, handsome build¬ 
ings, the evenly delineated streets? Most of 
the buildings were wooden structures. Instead 
of stone pavements and asphalt there were 
poor dirt roads. Pedestrians picked their way 
along planks laid close to the houses. All the 
main streets of the town began at the river 
front and reached for several kilometres in¬ 
land in parallel rows of standard houses, with 
here and there a sparse sprinkling of brick 
buildings—large, crude, boxlike structures 
without any architectural finish. 
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There was no mail for Alexei at I lie post 
office. 

“They’re still writing,” the girl clerk said 
with a pert smile. 

Kovshov felt annoyed; he had hoped to 
find a letter from home. His mother-in-law 
had promised to write him as soon as she 

heard anything from Zina. Evidently there 

was no news. Alexei handed in at the wicket 
a letter and a telegram—a twenty-word ration 
for long-distance outbursts of emotion. He 
had made up his mind to write to Zina in 
the hope that eventually it would be possible 
to forward his letters and telegrams from 

.Moscow and that they would finally reach 
her. • • 

The girl behind the wicket counted the 
words in the telegram, read them over and 
threw a curious glance at Alexei. 

“Whom are the flowers for?” 

‘‘Nobody. I can present them to you.” 

Gravely he handed her the flowers, lM>wed 
and walked out of the post office. The 
telegram to his wife had reopened the wound 
in his heart. The growing ache in his breast 
was almost physical. He paused in the mid¬ 
dle of the road and pulled out a carefully 
folded slip of paper from his pocket. 
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'Tve gone for my exams. Think of me. Only 
don’t worry too much—Tm sure I’ll pass. Zina.” 

How much it had meant to him, this 
brief note which Alexei had chanced to find 
in the drawer of his desk after discharge 
from hospital I He couHd spend hours reading 
it over and over again. 

Alexei looked upon his presence in Nov- 
insk, deep in the hinterland, in security and 
idleness, as a misfortune. 

“Who are you anyway?” he asked him¬ 
self' indignantly. “Who are you to be roam¬ 
ing about the peaceful countryside so compla¬ 
cently when your wife and comrades are 
fighting for the country, when that which \s 
nearest and dearest to you, that without which 
life itself is unthinkable—the future of your 
people, Moscow—is in mortal danger?” 

How had he allowed Beridze to override 
his objections in Danilov! It would be more 
difficult to leave from Novinsk, for any at¬ 
tempt to do so would undoubtedly be met 
with violent opposition on the part of Bat¬ 
man ov and Beridze. They would misconstrue 
his motives, they would not understand his 
real intentions or believe that he simply had 
no other choice. On tlie other hand, the alter¬ 
cation with Beridze might work in his fa- 
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vour, for Batmanov would not hold him back 
if Beridze had already changed his mind 
about him.. .. 

A passenger car came around a bend in 
the road and passed Kovshov, enveloping him 
in a cloud of choking dust and exhaust fumes. 
A short distance up the road it drew up. 
When Alexei came alongside the driver called 
out to him and offered to give him a lift. 

The car sped on, swerving from side to 
side to avoid bumps on the road. 

“Where are you bound for?” the driver 
asked. 

“The offices of the construction job Bat¬ 
manov is in charge of. Know where it is?” 

The . driver nodded and cast a quick, 
sharp look at Kovshov. 

“But I don’t think I know you,” he said, 
shifting his cigarette from one corner of his 
mouth to the other. “Can’t remember having 
seen you before.” 

“Must you know everybody?” 

“Absolutely. At any rate, if I had seen you 
once I’d be sure to remember.” 

“You’re right, I’m a newcomer. Arrived 
here only three days ago.” 

“From Moscow? In that case I know who 
you are. Engineer Kovshov. Right?” 
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“Now, why Kovshov? There are three of 
us new arrivals. True enough, one of the three 
has that name.” 

The driver threw away his cigarette and 
smiled, a gold tooth flashing in his mouth like a 
tiny flame. His keen eyes surveyed Alexei's face. 

“1 established your identity by elimina¬ 
tion. You’re not Batmanov.” 

“And why not?” 

“Batmanov is a man of my age with the 
same cjeplorable symptoms of fading youth,” 
the driver said, passing a hand over a grey¬ 
ing temple. “Moreover, Batmanov is a well- 
known personality.” 

“In that case I’m Beridze.” 

“You couldn’t be,” the driver smiled. “Judg¬ 
ing by his name, Beridze is a Georgian. 
And you are a Russian, and from Moscow to 
boot. Your Moscow accent and Russian snub 
nose give you away. Beridze has a hook nose 
and a black beard. And although he speaks a 
pure Russian without an accent it’s not the 
same as you hear in Moscow.” 

“How do you know about Beridze’s black 
beard and the fluency of his Russian? Have 
you met him?” 

“I must confess that Beridze and Batmanov 
are old acquaintances of mine. Three years 
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ago I saw them off when they left the Far 
East for the West. Beridze had a beard even 
then and Batmanov was past forty. You’d bet¬ 
ter own up, Comrade Kovshov.” 

“All right, I give up. It only remains for 
you to introduce yourself and we can consider 
ourselves acquainted.” 

The car bumped across a corduroy bridge. 

“I won't tell you my name. Suppose you 
try to guess yourself,” the driver said joking- 

ly- 

Alexei examined the man behind the steer¬ 
ing wheel. A grey suit, and a freshly laun¬ 
dered grey silk shirt with the two top buttons 
unfastened. Dull black, fine-curled hair with 
a touch oS silver at the temples. A sun-tanned 
face and a pleasant smile. When he smiled a 
web of tiny wrinkles appeared around the 
eyes and his features softened. 

Conscious of the probing look, the man 
laughed. 

“Quite a riddle, isn’t it?” 

“It’s hard for me to guess who you are 
because I have nothing to go by. Only one 
thing is clear: you are not a chauffeur by 
profession although you’re an excellent driver., 
You probably hold some responsible job con¬ 
nected with the pipe line construction.” 
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The man behind the wheel laughed again. 
He obviously enjoyed a joke. 

“You have been to town, I suppose. Did 
you like Novinsk?” he asked after a momen¬ 
tary silence as he turned the car toward the 
buildings in the vicinity of the railway station. 

‘‘No,“ Kovshov replied curtly. He was 
somewhat irritated. “I did not like it at all. 
Do you call that a town? A few thousand 
identical wooden houses strung out in rows. 
Nothing to look at. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses everything you have now will have to 
be torn down before a new town can be 
built. I can’t see why the papers have been 
so lavish in their praise of this Novinsk of 
yours.” 

Kovshov’s remarks obviously did not 
please his companion. 

“I’m afraid you’ve judged Novinsk a bit 
too harshly. I would say, even tendenliously. 
1 can understand why you’re biased: you’ve 
come here straight from Moscow and you are 
comparing Novinsk with it. i think you will 
soon change your mind about our town. You 
haven’t seen the factories, for instance. They 
would compare favourably to any in the 
world. One of them, incidentally, is the oil 
refinery to which you will haVe to lay the 
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pipe line. You haven’t seen the factories now 
building. Neither have you seen the theatre, 
nor the Palace of Young Pioneers. Novinsk 
deserves praise. It takes centuries for cities to 
grow, but our Novinsk isn’t ten years old 
yet—it’s still a youngster. You’ve been spoiled 
young man; it doesn’t even occur to you 
to compare what is with what was. To ap¬ 
preciate Novinsk today you must take into 
account the scale on which the town was built 
in the past and on which it will be built 
after the war. For the last fifteen minutes 
we’ve been driving diametrically across the 
city of the future. You may not know it, 
but only a few years ago the Nanai used to 
trap sables right here. All this huge flat clear¬ 
ing has been wrested from the taiga and the 
foresls pressed back to the far side of the 
river. You ought to lake a look at the project 
for the luture Novinsk. Could city builders in 
the olden days ever plan so far ahead?” 

“Aren’t you a little loo vehement in your 
defence of Novinsk? You sound as if you 
were either the architect or the manager 
of the deparlmenl of public utilities. Which 
is it?” 

“You'll find out in time. I’ll get even 
with you for running down Novinsk.” 
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“Thai doesn’t frighten me. You won’t have 
a chance. I’m getting ready to go back west¬ 
ward.” 

The car came to a standstill in front of 
the sprawling four-story brick building which 
housed the construction offices. 

“You can drop me here and continue driv¬ 
ing diametrically across your beloved town. 
We probably won’t be seeing each other any 
more. Thanks for the lift, anyway. Goodbye.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Goodbye, goodbye. .. 

He ioo alighted and followed Alexei. Ale¬ 
xei stopped. 

“Coming to see us?” 

The stranger nodded. 

“What did you mean when you said you 
were going back?” he asked gravely, almost 
sternly. “Was it a joke or are these the 
orders?” 

“Oh no I On my own initiative I’m going 
to do everything I can to be sent back West. 
Ever since I got here three days ago I have 
been burning with shame at the idea of liv¬ 
ing here in all this comfort.” 

The two men stopped at the entrance. 

“Ah, now I declare you my enemy,” the 
stranger said in a chill tone. “A person who 
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slights Novinsk and runs away from the Far 
East is my personal enemy.** 

At that point it dawned upon Alexei who 
the man was. 

“I’ve guessed it: you’re Zalkind, the secre¬ 
tary of the Novinsk city committee of the Par¬ 
ty, aren’t you? Beridze told me about you. You 
once declared him your personal enemy too.” 

Zalkind beamed. 

“Beridze told you about me? He hasn’t 
forgotten me, then. I’ve forgiven him now 
that he’s come back. You, however, can con¬ 
sider me a ruthless enemy. By the way, you 
might be interested to know that since yes¬ 
terday I’m not only the secretary of the No¬ 
vinsk city committee but the Party organizer 
for the construction job as well.” 

In the evening Kovshov wrote a memoran¬ 
dum to Balmanov. He covered two sheets of 
paper with insistent arguments proving the 
urgency of his need to leave for the West. 
Having handed the paper to the construction 
chief’s secretar}^ Alexei settled down to wait 
for an answer. 


The rooms of the dormitory opened into 
the corridor. Alexei’s was the very Ipst one. The 
house manager flung the door open before him. 
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Inside was an iron bedstead with a thin 
mattress, flat pillow and a grey army blanket. 
A night table such as you might find in a 
hospital. A small table and two chairs. A 
portrait of Molotov on the wall and a black 
office lamp shaped like a question mark on 
the table. A blue paper blackout curtain was 
pulled halfway down the window. 

They entered together and the room at 
once seemed crowded. The house manager 
looked dubiously at Alexei and seemed sur¬ 
prised to hear him say: 

“Splendid. I wouldn't want anything 
belter.’-’ 

Carrying a towel, Alexei walked down the 
corridor, which was dimly lit by a single 
lamp. Opening the last door he saw a large 
kitchen, dirty and inconvenient—^of the type 
sometimes found in communal apartments. In 
a wide hallway he found the washstand—two 
sheet metal troughs one on top of the other, 
the upper with a row of outlets for the water 
jutting underneath. Trying to make as little 
noise as possible, Kovshov washed his hands 
and face. 

Not all of his neighbours were asleep. He 
heard the front door open and slam to, and 
in walked a girl wearing a leather jacket and 
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high boots. Heedless o-f any need for quiet, she 
unlocked her door singing in a loud voice: 
“The dark hills asiuniber... 

“Hush! Folks here are people trying to 
get some sleep,” Alexei said. 

“Ohl 1 didn’t notice you. Are you the new 
janitor?” 

“A new lodger, and one interested in hav¬ 
ing some quiet here at night.” 

She came over to him, examining him 
with curiosity. 

“So it was you they got the room ready 
for this morning. The house manager said it 
was for the new chief engineer or his assis¬ 
tant. Thai’s you, isn’t it?” 

“Guilty.” 

“I gave the manager a piece of my mind. 
They’ve given’ you an icebox instead of a room. 
It’s chilly even now, so you can imagine what 
it’ll be like in winter. It’s only fit to be used 
as a storeroom for vegetables; no human be¬ 
ing can stand it. You ought to refuse to take 
it, make them give you another room.” 

Alexei welcomed this intrusion into his 
irksome solitude and he listened with pleas¬ 
ure to the girl’s chatter. She went into her 
room and reappeared a moment later with¬ 
out the leather jacket, wearing a light silk 
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blouse. Fixing her hair with plump arms bare 
to the elbows raised to her head, she went 
on: 

“There will be plenty of vacant rooms 
soon. They say the new construction chief is 
going to send us all packing. Practically every¬ 
body working at the administration is ready 
to leave with the old chief.” 

“Must you talk so loud?” Alexei asked. 

“Why not? We’re not used to being bash¬ 
ful, as you’ll see for yourself around six in 
the morning. They all talk just as loudly. 
Grechkin, the chief of the planning depart¬ 
ment, lives in the room opposite. He has four 
children who always cry in chorus. But that’s 
not the worst. The very worst is Lizochka, 
Grechkin’s wife. She’s a little bit of a thing, 
but your ears will always be ringing with ^er 
shouting.” 

The girl gave Alexei a brief description of 
the other people who shared the apartment. 
Without waiting for an invitation, she walked 
into his room, examined it critically and found 
it wanting. 

“It’s damp. Poorly scrubbed; look at those 
wet patches next to the baseboard. Furnished 
with junk picked up at random. No mattress 
to speak of; they’ve given you a sheet of cig- 
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arette paper instead. You can’t sleep on that 
without your bones aching.” 

“It will do quite well,” Kovshov declared. 
“Especially since I shan’t be spending much 
time in bed.” 

The girl finished inspecting the room 
and turned her large, kindly eyes on the engi¬ 
neer. 

“You must be a bachelor used to living 
any old way.” 

“1 am a married man, though not of 
long standing.” 

She looked at him in amazement and 
burst out into a peat of laughter. 

“And you left your bride behind? That’s 
a nice thing to do!” 

Alexei, did not like the turn the conversa¬ 
tion was taking and he immediately lost all 
interest in what the girl was saying. She 
noticed the change and, bidding him good 
night, withdrew. 


Altexei had no desire to sleep. He pressed 
his forehead against the cold windowpane. 
Outside it was as light as day. Tlie lifeless, 
phosphorescent moonlight poured down on^ 
the barracklike buildings and the multitude 
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of tree stumps that studded the clearing 
whence the taiga had been forced to retreat. 
To the right, beyond the last barrack, glistened 
the majestic Adun. Somewhere a circular 
saw whined and whimpered incessantly, some¬ 
times crying like a woman. 

Dreary thoughts again possessed him. Dur¬ 
ing the day he had received a letter from his 
brother. Mitya, who was eighteen, wrote from 
a military school that he was learning how to 
give it to the Germans and that he would 
shortlty be leaving for the front. For Alexei 
these ‘few sentences were a bitter reproach. 

His gloomy reflections were interrupted 
by the arrival of Beridze. As he entered Ale¬ 
xei sprang to his feet, his face betraying both 
embarrassment and joy, for the feeling of 
guilt for the break between him and his com¬ 
rade weighed heavily upon him. 

“Fve come to give you a dressing down,” 
Beridze said going over to Alexei and put¬ 
ting his arm around the latter's shoulders 
somewhat awkwardly. 

The chief engineer too was dissatisfied 
with Kovshov’s room. 

“They tell me the walls gel covered with 
hoarfrost. And ifs a miserable dump, enough 
to dampen anyone’s spirits. Supposing you 
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move over to my place, it’s warm there and 
the landlady will take good care of you.” 

“Thanks, I prefer to stay here for the time 
being. The room suits me perfectly.” 

“Have you really made up your mind 
about returning to Moscow?” Beridze asked 
point-btenk. 

“I have,” Alexei replied bluntly. He knew 
why Beridze had come to see him. “Did Bat- 
manov tell you? Well, is he going to let me 
go or not?” 

“Batmanov told me nothing about you. 
Have you already seen him about it?” 

“I handed in a memorandum to him 
yesterday.” 

“That’s too bad I” Beridze said with cha¬ 
grin. Obviously upset, he began pacing up and 
down! the room, three paces forward and 
three paces back. “You’re no longer a child, 
Alexei, and you have your own mind, but as 
a friend I want to tell you that it was a mis¬ 
take to start this business. You haven’t begun 
working yet. That’s why you are so restless. 
Let me tell you it’s all nonsense. You’ve got 
to overcome this frame of mind.” 

Kovshov w^as sitting on the low bed, his 
head bowed. Beridze checked an impulse to 
go over to him and stroke his fair hair. 
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“It would be unfair to Batmanov, old man. 
He’s having a hard time of it now. The organ¬ 
ization is in a chaotic state and people are 
scattering. We came here together with him 
and he relies on us more than on anyone else. 
And here you suddenly go and tell him 
you’re leaving. It smacks of a slab in the 
back.” 

“You're letting your eloquence run away 
with you, Georgi Davydovich. 1 assure you, 
the chief wouldn't see it in that light at all. 
For him I’m a minor cog and he can get 
along .without me perfectly well.” 

“Of course he can. But I am not so sure 
that he will care to. At any rate your meni- 
orandum is hound to put his hack up. You’re 
putting me in an awkward position too; 
after all, I did vouch for you. I see trouble 
ahead.” 

There was a knock at the door and Zal- 
kind, wearing a light summer coat, v/alked 
into the room. He examined the room with 
interest. 

“Made it up again?” the Party organizer 
asked Beridze, .seating himself on the bed 
next to Alexei. “Shouldn’t have. As for /ne, 
I have no intention of making peace with 
him.” 
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“Did you heaT that he has already turned 
in a written application to the chief?” Beridze 
said. 

“So much the worse for him,” Zalkind 
said, laying a hand on Alexei’s shoulder. “I’m 
afraid you’ll regret it one day.” 

“Why should I?” Alexei asked with irrita¬ 
tion. “I am not asking to be sent to a health 
resort.” 

Zalkind rested his head on his hands. “Some 
people around here reason this way,” he 
said. ‘‘Everything’s staked on the war, they 
say, the country is exerting every effort, each 
man and each bullet has to be strictly hus¬ 
banded. Yet there are large armed forces in¬ 
active in the Far East. They must be taken 
from here without delay and sent to the West. 
The Far-Eastern divisions are well trained and 
equipped and they will help stop the fascists. 
If the Japanese take advantage of this to 
snatch the Far East away from us, that’s noth¬ 
ing to worry about—we’ll manage without 
the Far East. The cities, villages and lands of 
Russia proper are nearer and dearer to us than 
the inhospitable expanses of the Far East. 
What would you call that kind of reasoning?” 

“Disgusting! I wouldn’t have much pa¬ 
tience with people who argued like that.” 
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“Thai’s the right, patriotic view!” Zalkind 
approved. “Every stone and every stream— 
even the tiniest creek—is precious to our coun¬ 
try. We would not have the right to yield 
a single grain of Far-Eastern sand—and here 
every grain of sand is golden, by the way— 
even if we were no more than desceadants of 
Yermak* and Poyarkov.** But we are not mere¬ 
ly the descendants of Yermak, we are the 
heirs o^f Lenin, we are Soviet people, we are 
the people who have injected new life inlo 
these parts.” 

“That’s all very well, but what has it got to 
do with engineer Kovshov?” Alexei asked. 

“Engineer Kovshov, although he has con¬ 
demned unpatriotic opinions quite [xatrioti- 
cally, is prepared in practice to yield the en¬ 
tire Far East to the Japanese. He loves Moscow 
and Moscow only,” 

Alexei’s eyebrows lifted. 

“Lve already handed the Far East over 
to the Japanese, I suppose?” 


* Yermak Timofeyevich was a Cossack ataman 
under whose leadership the conquest of Siberia was 
effected in the sixteenth century. 

** Vasili Poyarkov wa.s a chief of a military 
expedition to the Amur Valley in 1643. He was the 
first explorer to bring back valuable information about 
the Amur and the inhabitants of the region. 
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Zalkind disregarded the remark. 

“There’s no need to dwell on the role of 
the rear in waging war,” he continued. ‘ VVe 
all know that the stability and efficiency of 
the rear are as important as the army itself. 
What do we mean by the rear? Factories, 
kolkhozes, diverse construction jobs, hundreds 
and thousands of big and small state institu¬ 
tions, all geared to war....” 

“Very interesting indeed,” Alexei smiled. 
“True, it sounds very much like the latest 
editorial in the local paper. Do you really 
think that I am ignorant of such elementary 
truths?” 

“It is your unwillingness to understand 
some elementary truths that has distressed 
Beridze and myself. Our pii>e line will play 
as big a part in the war as a munitions fac¬ 
tory or an armoured division. The construc¬ 
tion of this pipe line has a direct Ijearing on 
the armed forces stationed in the Far Last. 
You are indignant at people who prgpose to 
remove the army from the Far-Eastern fron¬ 
tiers; why, llien, do 3011 give them your sup¬ 
port in practice by denying that the pipe line 
is essential for carrying on the war?” 

Kovshov got up, pushed past the table and 
the bed and sat down at the table in 'the cor- 
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ner, facing Beridze. The chief engineer was 
toying with a pocketknife fitted with a col¬ 
lection of tools from can opener to gimlet. 

“I deny nothing. Onliy 1 can see that you 
can’t possibly build it fast enough. Hence it’s 
not destined to play a part in the war.” 

Zalkind took the knife from Beridze and 
t)egan to open one blade after another, 

“That argument holds no water. You have 
no idea of the general plan for the coFndiict 
of the war and you don’t know the resources 
there are to draw on or Ihe time involved. 
We, naturally, aren’t in the know about ev¬ 
erything either. Only our top leaders in Mos¬ 
cow know everything, and they’re the ones 
who do the deciding. The oil pipe line was 
one of the million questions they have had 
to consider. Grubsky argued that it could not 
be built in a year, but they didn’t agree with 
him. The pipe line is essential for the war 
and its construction simply cannot be put off. 
Hence the decision to complete the job in a 
year. It’s tantamount to an order to stick to 
your guns and accomplish the inapossible. 
This explains the change made in tlie leader¬ 
ship of the construction job.... Now’ things 
are in reliable hands. Did you ever read the 
feature article in Prauda about Batmanovand 
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Beridze? The title was ‘Men Who Do the 
Impossible*.... ** 

“I don’t remember seeing it,” said Alexei. 

“It was worth reading,” the Party organ¬ 
izer said proudly. “I was delighted to hear 
that the Council of People’s Commissars had 
decided to speed up construction. I regard that 
decision as additional proof of our strength. 
Just think what wisdom and foresight has 
been invested in the general plan for defeat¬ 
ing the fascists if an oil pipe line located sev¬ 
eral thousand kilometres from the front is es¬ 
sential and has a definite place in the conduct 
of the war even though it won’t be ready fur 
a whole year.” 

“I understand that very well, and I agree 
with you!” Alexei exclaimed, leaping to his 
feet. “Blit can’t you see my point of view? I 
want to go to the front, 1 want to l>e in the 
thick of the fighting Weren’t we taught from 
childhood in school and in the Komsomol not 
to run away from hardships, that our place 
is where the danger is the greatest.” 

“Weren’t you also taught to be disciplined? 
After all, you’ve got to listen to older 
comrades,” Zalkind pul in sternly. “Weren’t 
you taught not to set yourself apart from the 
common elTort? If you weren’t, then even af 



the front you will be arguing: ‘This is taking 
part in the war and that isn’t, this is im¬ 
portant and that is not, this suits me and 
that doesn’t.’ But perhaps you don’t consider 
us your elders? Beridze told me that you’d 
had your baptism of fire. I must admit 
that you don’t show it. I would advise to 
give some thought to what we have told 
you....” 

Zalkind returned the knife to Beridze and 
got up. The chief engineer also rose. Alexei 
pressed his back against the wall to allow the 
two to'pass. As he went by, Zalkind nudged 
him with his shoulder and smilied: 

“We’ve pressed the fellow up against the 
wall in more ways than one!” 

“What do you want of me, elder com¬ 
rades?” Alexei asked. 

“What do we want of him, Georgi Davy¬ 
dovich? Tell him.” 

“We want you to stop thinking about leav¬ 
ing, old man. You know how much I count 
on your help; it’s time you got down to 
work in real earnest. There’s another consid¬ 
eration, too. Your go'mg would have a bad 
effect on the staff of the construction adminis¬ 
tration. People are restive as it is. I’ll fix 
things with Batmanov. I will take your appli- 





cation back from him and you won’t have to 
do any explaining.” 

Alexei gave his nocturnal visitors a search¬ 
ing look. 

“You needn’t bother to do that. I’m not 
afraid to explain. If need be, I can speak to 
the chief myself.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Zalkind smiled, evi¬ 
dently visualizing the forthcoming interview. 
Poking Alexei in ihe stomach with his (inger, 
he went out. Beridze stood for a moment in 
the doorway, and then followed him. 

While the circular saw whimpered and 
groaned outside Alexei undressed and lay 
down on his hard bed. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

EVERYBODY WANTS TO LEAVE 

On one of those sunny, transparent crisp 
days in.which the Far East autumn ahounds, 
Beridze and Kovshov made their first flight 
over the route of the pipe line. It followed 
the right bank of the river swerving away 
from it slightly only in a few spots. 

From the air the broad-bosomed Adun 
presented an even more impressive aspect. 
Looking ai it from the plane you could see 
how the solid expanse of water spread out 
and fell into innumerable bays, channels and 
arms, all sparkling and glittering in the daz¬ 
zling sunlight. 

The taiga, a dense mass of vegetation, 
stretched away to the horizon on both sides of 
the river. In its boundless fastnesses hardy 
northerners like the larch and the bilberry 
thrived alongside the delicate southern cork tree 
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and grapevine; and the tiger, that terror of the 
tropical jungles, stalked the northern reindeer. 

Surveying the llandscape one might have 
thought that man had never set foot in these 
primeval expanses. Yet suddenly the first set¬ 
tlement with neat rows of houses and the fresh 
golden yellow of grain fields hove into sight. 
Soon cosy-looking villages appeared with in¬ 
creasing frequency on the river fronti speeding 
by under the wings of the plane. 

The route of the pipe line crossed the 
Adiin at two points—^at Novinsk and near the 
small town of Olgokhta, also on the river. 
Slightly below the latter spot the river and 
the pipe line separated. The Adun swept on 
majestically to the right, while the route of 
the pipe line swung northward to the Heft. 
Running down to the sea, it followed the 
coastline to Chongr Cape, whence it was to 
cross the stormy twelve-kilometre Jagdinsk 
strait at its narrowest spot over to Cape Perilous 
on Taisin Island, The oil fields were in the area 
of the town of Konclielan in the northern 
extremity of the island, and it was to them 
that the line was to be laid. 

Georgi Davydovich was satisfied with the 
inspection flight. Some years before he hac} 
investigated the banks of the Adun on foot as 
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a member of a surveying party, and now he 
had a bird’s-eye view of familiar parts. He 
had some new ideas, but as yet he was not 
prepared to talk about them; he merely hint¬ 
ed darkly that he intended to launch an offen¬ 
sive against Grubsky. 

As soon as they climbed out of the plane 
which had landed at the small airdrome 
lieyond the birch grove not far from headquar¬ 
ters, the chief engineer hurried to his office 
and buried himself in blueprints, all the while 
reciting Mayaikovsky under his breath; he was 
a great‘admirer of the poet and knew a great 
many of his verses by heart. 

But it seems 

that before the singing can start, 
gou toil and sweat with the song's 
fermentation, .., 

For Alexei the flight over the route of 
the pipe line had been a depressing experi¬ 
ence. The magnificence of nature’s autumnal 
garb failed to draw his attention; he was too 
preoccupied to admire its beauty. Instead the 
engineer searched for signs of life on the 
construction site. These, to his great disap¬ 
pointment, were few and far between: here 



atid there the taiga had been felled and stretch¬ 
es of road occurred now and again, but 
between lay tens of kilometres of untouched 
terrain, with huddles of tents or freshly built 
log cabins marking the various construction 
sectors. The route of the pipe line as such 
existed only in the imagination of the survey¬ 
ors and compilers of the plans. 

‘But nothing has been done on the route!” 
Alexei said to the chief engineer with a note 
of alarm in his voice. “It’s practically un¬ 
touched!” 

Beridze, although he was in high spirits, 
had nothing consoling to say. 

“The situation is worse than you think, 
Alyosha,” he said, revealing his white teeth 
in a smile framed by black moustache and 
beard. “In my opinion we do not even have 
a route. We’ll have to find a new one. What 
we’ve just seen is aW wasted elfort.” 

After the memorable conversation with 
Zalkind in the dormitory Alexei had lost all 
hope of being able to leave, although he still 
waited for a reply from Batmanov to the mem¬ 
orandum he had submitted. Worries connect¬ 
ed with the construction job besel him more 
and more. He marvelled at the equanimity of 
Batmanov and Beridze. 
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*‘How much time will Batmanov need to 
finish taking over the management?” Alexei 
was indignant. “Our much-lauded chief is 
in no hurry. The head office is a mess, can’t 
make head or tail of it. For some reason or 
other the old management doesn’t Heave and 
keeps on butting into everything. And the 
new management calmly looks on and waits 
instead of taking overt” 

Beridze and Kovshov were impatient to 
take an active hand in matters. Work on the 
plans demanded the removal of Grubsky, re¬ 
organization of the production personnel, plac¬ 
ing‘of people in jobs they were best fitted for. 

“Hold your horses,” Batmanov kept telling 
his engineers. “Give me a chance to take over 
the outfit properly first,” 

He did not give them permission to go out 
on the pipe line site. He actually lost his tem¬ 
per when the others insisted. 

“What have you got to go to the construc¬ 
tion site with, comrades engineers. A lot of good 
you will do there with empty hands and noth¬ 
ing in your heads. At every section you’ll be 
showered with thousands of questions that 
you can’t answer. Education won’t help—you 
can’t run things, you’re not prepared to do 
that yet. You’d be bound to make a hash of 
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things and the mess is bad enough as it is. 
1 shan’t let you go out and I won’t go myself 
until we’re thoroughly prepared. Remember, 
in the primary organizational stage of any 
construction undertaking everything depends 
on the work of the headquarters.” 

The only field in which Batmanov t<x)k a 
resolute hand from the start was the ship¬ 
ment of materials, equipment and food by 
water to the island and other distant sections 
of the job. As a matter of fact, the bays of 
the island and the landing stages of the con¬ 
struction sectors in the taiga on the mainland 
could be reached only by water. In the few 
days that remained before the Adun froze 
over os much cargo as possible had to be 
sent all .along the route of the pipe line so 
that there should be less to transport over the 
ice during the winter months, Batmanov 
pressed on Sidorenko, his predecessor, inducing 
him to make several visits a day to the land¬ 
ing stage where barges and ships were loaded, 
to telephone the head office of the river ship¬ 
ping line, and send dozens of telegrams to 
Rubezhamsk, the territorial centre, and Kon- 
cheMn, on Taisin Island. 

For the rest, Ba*tmanov seemed indeed lo 
be procrastinating. Beridze invariably jusli- 



fied llie chief’s actioii<s ^nd carried out his 
instructions to the letter. Alexei woaidered at 
this suhmissiveness, so alien to the chief engi¬ 
neer’s character. 

“You’re judging by first impressions, where¬ 
as I’ve known him for a long time,’’ Beridze 
said mildly. “I am accustomed to carrying 
out his orders without question because I 
have faith in him, and he has never yet failed 
my trust. ... Wlien you get to know tiim 
better you too will stop grumbling; he is very 
methodical and has a great deal of common- 
sense. It may sometimes be more gratifying 
to have a chief who rushes about panting with 
his eyes popping out, shouting orders right 
and left. Batmanov is a serious man, he does 
not believe in such theatrica)! efTects.’’ 

Beridze was right. Moscow had taken a 
hand in the affairs of the construction job, it 
had set a new policy and changed the man¬ 
agement. Everything else was left to the new 
men in charge. And Batmanov quite correctly 
considered it his first task to realign his peo¬ 
ple, to prepare them for the big job ahead. 
There could be no question of completely 
renewing the personnel—who could have pro¬ 
vided so many people at once? Il remained 
to rejuvenate the old labour force—a task far 
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more complex than to build it up anew. Bat- 
manov had to size up people quickly and de¬ 
cide what to do with them. 

The trouble with the personnel as a whole 
was that its efforts were not geared to the 
war. People were aware that somewhere very 
far away there was a war on. They knew 
what was at stake, they suffered pangs of 
anxiety and apprehension, listened eagerly to 
Ihe radio, studied maps and discussed wdvjt 
they had read and heard. Yet they did nf)t 
know the most important thing: what part in 
the war each of them w^as to pliay. Life on 
the construction site proceeded almost as it 
liaci before the war, according to peacetime 
standards. 

The men. in charge of the undertaking had 
been able to assume the leadership of the 
collective of people and lead them forward. 
7'he task of cutting the time required for lay¬ 
ing the pipe line to one-third was their first 
wartime test, and they had balked at it. The 
peacetime project based on a three-year time 
limii remained the law on the construction 
site. To the old executives it seemed impo.s- 
sible to revise a project that represented years 
of work; to draw up another project would 
take at least a year. 
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And, what was most important, the for¬ 
mer executives could not believe that a con- 
slriiction job located so far from the battle 
fronts and requiring so much time to com¬ 
plete could be needed urgently by the state. 
Ihey expected at any moment to be recalled 
from the pipe line project and transferred to 
some really urgent war job. 

The appointment of a new management 
caused surprise and Ijewilderment. People, at 
a loss, clung to the old managers, and many 
openly expressed hostility toward the new ar 
rivals. Running up against one of the innu¬ 
merable snags he encountered on the job, 
Alexei Kovs]k)\’ said indignantly : 

“What is our chief thinking of? The soon¬ 
er he sends this crowd packing the better. 
They’ve been stagnating here. Fellow workers 
ol this sort are worse than our Western allies!” 

“Now then, Alvosha,” Beridze calmed 
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him. “Now so last! There'll be plenty of time 
and to spare, you’ll see! Vasili Maximovich 
and Zalkind will take care of the stagnant 
ones.” 

The menibei*s of the head office slalT con- 
ducled themselves variously. Grechkin, the 
head of the planning department, for instance, 
came to see Batmanov without waiting to 
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be called. After introducing himself in a few 
words, he opened a folder and proceeded to 
give a businesslike report of the situation at 
the construction site. Batmanov on his part 
listened as if he were already accustomed to 
hearing Grechkin’s reports. 

“Latterly we have practically no increase 
in returns on the capital invested,” Grechkin 
concluded, pointing with his pencil at Ihe 
tables spread out before Batmanov. “In cases 
like this we economists consider an organiza¬ 
tion bankrupt. People get paid, they eat and 
drink, they putter at something without hav¬ 
ing anything to show for it. The construction 
jol) is in a blind alley.” 

“Are those the very latest figures?” Bat- 
nianov a§ked as he looked over the papers. 

“Yes, but frankly speaking they are rather 
old. I gel my information by mail. They de¬ 
liver it as best they can—by dog team some¬ 
times. I would like to register a complaint at 
once. We can’t get along without a telephone 
line. For some reason or other the former 
chief engineer thought that a telephone was 
needed only for me to get reports in from the 
line. He himself managed to get along with¬ 
out any contact with the construction sec¬ 
tors.” 



“I suppose you also intend to leave?” Bal- 
inanov asked, although he already guessed 
what the answer would be. 

“If you kick me out, I’ll go,” Grechklu 
replied without hesitation. 

The chief looked at him with interest. 
People who did not know him, were wont to 
smile at Grechkin’s appearance. His squat fig¬ 
ure and short, fat legs contrasted queerly 
with his large torso and huge head. His face, 
somewhat puffy and with a fleshy growth on 
the chin, was anything but handsome. He 
spoke* sententiously, with a marked Volga 
accent, and had a habit of opening his green¬ 
ish-yellow cat-like eyes wide as he talked. 

“Have you any children?” Batmanov asked- 

“Four of them.” 

“You must have started early. You can’t 
be more than thirty.” 

“Thirty-five. 1 just can’t resist the kiddies, 
comrade chief. They keep coming one after 
the other. What can I do?” 

“In other words, you don’t want to leave 
because of the children,” Batmanov conclud¬ 
ed. His words sounded like a reproach. 

“Nothing surprising in that, is there?” 
Grechkin said, somewhat hurt. “Children aren’t 
kittens. It isn’t so simple lo travel with them 



from one end of the country to tlie olher. I 
losl one child on the road as it is: caught a 
chill, sickened and died. But if necessary I 
am ready to move with the whole family. The 
youngsters are pretty sturdy and Lizochka, 
my wife, is used to travelling. It’s just that 
1 wouldn’t like to go away without having 
done anything. Never in my life have I left a 
conslruction job before it was finished. Here 
in Ihe Far EasI Tve worked at two building 
sites and got commended by the Government 
both limes.” He looked quizzically at Batmanov 
and asked with an innocent air: “Well, 
are things going to begin moving here or 
not?” 

“I think they will,” Batmanov smiled. 
“Re<m decorated?” 

“Twice. The Distinguished Lal>our and 
For Valorous Labour medals.” 

Vasili Maximovich tried to picture the two 
medals on the broad expanse of Greclikin's 
chest and smiled again. 

“Supposing we do this,” Batmanov said, 
rising. “You introduce me to all the {>eople 
working in your department; I’d like to see 
what sort they are. You will report to me 
every morning on the progress of work. A/S 
for these sheets, you’d better redo them; there’s 
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a hundredweight of figures in them now." As 
if weighing them in his hand, Balmanov lift¬ 
ed a batch of tables showing plan fulfilment. 
“These things will have to be simplified, made 
shorter and more to the point. Think over 
your daily reports; so far I don’t see any busi¬ 
nesslike analysis in them, and that 's some¬ 
thing you must see to. Later on we shall or¬ 
ganize a dispatcher service, which 1 think you 
ought to head. Generally speaking 1 intend to 
expand your department. But all in good 
time.. .. For the present—in this respect you 
are absolutely right—the most unpleasant 
thing'is the lack of communications. We need 
them badly indeed. For without them we are 
blind and deaf. I am accustomed to having a 
selector telephone right here”—he gave a 
resounding rap on the glass top of his desk. 
—“I must be able to contact the route of the 
pipe line and talk with the people there at 
all times.” 

Vasili Maximovich extended his hand in 
parting and the head of the planning depart¬ 
ment seized it eagerly. The handclasp seemed 
to seal their compact to work together. 

In the outer office sat employees whom 
Batmanov had summoned. Joking to conceal 
their nervousness, they kept casting glances 





al the cupboardlike door leading into the 
chiefs office. 

“Well, how did you make out?'* one of 
them asked Grechkin as he emerged from the 
inner office. “1 see you’re sweating; was it 
that hot?” 

Grechkin glanced at the others with amuse¬ 
ment, then, fixing them with a goggle-eyed 
si are, he said in a mysterious whisper: 

“I’m all right. Sweating from sheer satis¬ 
faction. But you’ll find it cold, freezing, m 
fact. It’s all up with you. God has given us a 
chief as sharp as a razor. He’ll give you a 
close shave, sure enough.” 

With that he turned away to hide his 
grin and waddled out ot the room in his huge, 
ill-made Ixiols. 


Batmanov and Zalkind called in Ihe 
heads of departments and all the people work¬ 
ing under them. First the heads reported on 
the work of their respective departments, and 
then the stall' members gave an account of 
their own work. Some of the Cfuestions put to 
them struck them as queer and tactless and 
either evoked smiles or made I he hlood i:ise 
to their cheeks. 
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Beridze, who had run in to see the con¬ 
struction chief, laughed as he told Kovshov 
about the conversation he had overheard be¬ 
tween Batmanov and one of the department 
lieads. 

“He was an insolent fellow, bloated like a 
l>alloon with a sense of his own importance, 
Ijiit in three minutes he was down to his nat¬ 
ural size. When Vasili Maximovich learned 
that he was a truck driver by trade he told 
him: ‘1 have not quite finished taking over 
the management, hut as soon as 1 do, 1 shall 
see that justice is done: I’ll give you a lru(*k 
and send you down the line Anybody can 
be an indifferent chief but good truck driv¬ 
ers are scarce. In the meantime you might as 
well dig up your driver’s license and get 
ready to go to work.’ ” 

“Oh yes,” Georgi Davydovich added. “He 
told me to send you in. You’d better go and 
si‘e him, Alexei.” 

As he walked down from the third floor 
to the second, Kovshov mentally ran over the 
speech he would make in defence of his mem¬ 
orandum. However, he was not destined to 
make any such speech. Batmanov responded 
drily to his salutation. 

“Comrade Zalkind and I are meeting the 
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he said. “I’d like you to sit down and 

listen.” 

The chief was standing in front of a 
door leading to a balcony in a flood of sun^ 
shine that poured in through Ihe glass door 
and the four windows of the spacious office. 
Zalkind sat behind a long conference table 
that had been moved up against the chief’s 
desk. He waved Alexei to a seat next to 
him. 

“Call in the next, please,” Batnianov said 
to the secretary. 

A tall, spare-featured man entered. 

“Filimonov, engineer,” he mumbled lacon¬ 
ically, 

“What department do you work in? 
Where’s your stall?” Batmanov asked. 

“1 don’t work in any department; 1 work 
by myself. The position is called that of trans¬ 
port engineer. 1 am directly subordinate to 
the chief engineer.” 

Filimonov spoke with obvious reluctance. 

“Where were you educated and when did 
you graduate?” 

“The Moscow Transport Engineering Insti¬ 
tute. In 1938 .” 

“And you came directly from the inslitide 
to the Far East?” 
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‘‘Ves. Worked as a mechanical engineer 
on road-building jobs.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In the Donets Basin,” Filimonov an¬ 
swered. “All this information may be found in 
the questionnaires I have tilled out for the 
personnel department,” he added with a wry 
smile. 

“Is it too much trouble to answer ques¬ 
tions?” Vasili Maximovich retorted quickly. “So 
far I have put you a few preliminary ques¬ 
tions‘which certainly have not been otTensive 
either in form or substance. I intended to fol¬ 
low up these with some unpleasant questions. 
We must come to an understanding on one 
or two matters from the very beginnuig. Si¬ 
dorenko told me about your request, but 1 do 
not intend to let you go. Shall we continue 
the conversation?” 

Filimonov shrugged his shoulders. Batman- 
ov threw a quick glance at Kovshov who 
was leaning forward in his seat. 

“You said that the position you hold is 
called that of transport engineer. Perhaps you 
have a different name for it? Will you an¬ 
swer a ralher indelicate question? What have 
you been doing on this construction job since 
the beginning of the war?” 
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Batmanov had a way of keeping his ey^s 
fixed on the person he was addressing. Unlike 
many executives he did not have the ridicu¬ 
lous habit of fumbling absently with papers 
as he talked to people. 

“That is not an easy question,” said Fili¬ 
monov. “I can answer it either by giving you 
some sort of excuse in a few words or else by 
telling a long story.” 

“That is up to you. Do as you think best. 
I might as well tell you that I w^ould prefer 
to hear the long story.” 

After a brief pause Filimonov began. He 
spoke frankly, he did not mince words and 
made no attempt to justify himself. The chief 
listened carefully, his head resting in his hand. 
The telephone on the desk rang twice but he 
ignored it. 

Batmanov left his desk and took a seat 
closer to Zalkind and Kovshov. On the whole 
he spent little time at his desk. As often as 
not he would pace up and down, or take up 
a position in some corner of the room. Evi¬ 
dently he felt hemmed in behind the huge desk 
with the heavy marble inkstand representing 
a group of lions on a crag. 

“May I sum up what you have said?” he 
said when Filimonov had finished. He paused 
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and continued in a slightly altered tone. “ *I 
am dissatisfied with niy work on the con¬ 
struction site. In wartime one wants to work 
more and better than before. I don’t know, 
however, whether it is worth while bothering 
with this construction job. From the very 
}>eginning of the war everybody here has 
been waiting for orders to discontinue work, 
and so have I. Like everybody else, I am 
carrying on here only by inertia. My stay 
here is as illusory as that of the entire col¬ 
lective. 1 sincerely asked to be allowed to go 
to l-he front, and I am asking the same thing 
now.' That’s all, isn’t it?” 

“I believe so,” Filimonov said. He had 
grown paler, for the conversation had agitat¬ 
ed him, '‘If my reasoning is faulty, I am 
afraid I still fail to see where my mistake 
begins and where it ends.” 

‘T’ll help you find both the beginning and 
the end,” Batmanov promised. "And not in 
words, either. We shall not discuss matters 
in the abstract any more.” 

"Am I to understand that you intend to 
keep me on here?” Filimonov said. "What 
am I to do?” 

The chief rose and so did Filimonov. Va¬ 
sili Maximovich walked over to the wimlow 



a'lid back. The gt'e^ strip of carpet muffled 
his footfalls. 

‘T propose to introduce certain organiza¬ 
tional changes in the office, and, in particu¬ 
lar, to set up a new big department to take 
charge of motor transport and mechanical 
facilities. How do you look upon it?” 

“That is unquestionably the proper thing 
to do,” Filimonov agreed at once. 

Batmanov and Zalkind exchanged glances. 

‘T was told that at one time you insisted 
on the establishment of such a department.” 

“I did. The pipe line can’t be built with¬ 
out laying a road in the taiga first and put¬ 
ting transport on a proper footing. Before the 
pipes can be welded they must be hauled to 
the spot and laid out end to end all along the 
line. We' have a great many trucks and other 
machinery but nobody sees to their utilization. 
The one and only so-called transport engineer 
could cope with no more than the statistics 
and the reports. I couldn’t make the former 
management sec the most elementary things.” 

“Why?” Zalkind asked. 

Filimonov was somewhat taken aback. 

“My suggestion was looked upon as an 
attempt to set up a department for myself 
and to climb to a higher rung on the execu-' 
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tive ladder. The chief of the construction job 
actually said as much. TTl increase your 
wages without taking on more people,’ he said, 
‘Why have departments sprouting up without 
rhyme or reason?”’ 

“You’ll have to set up the department and 
take charge of it. We can't leave our motor 
transport and machinery without anyone to 
look after them,” Batmanov said. “I’ve decid¬ 
ed to appoint you chief of the new depart¬ 
ment.” 

Filimonov’s face changed, the Imes on his 
cheeTiS and around his mouth deepening. 

“I’ve got nothing to recommend myself 
for the job. Are you sure I can do it, that 1 
won’t fail you? It’s a big undertaking. I think 
it would be better if 1 were only one of the 
employees of the department.” 

Vasili Maximovich skirted the long table 
and went up to the engineer. 

“The questionnaires in the personnel de¬ 
partment to which you referred me show that 
you were in charge of a motor transport of¬ 
fice. The same source tells me that you had 
occasion to work on mechanization at a con¬ 
struction job.” 

Filimonov made a deprecating gesture, 
but Batmanov forestalled his protest. 
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“You want to tell me that the scale on 
which things are done here is a hundred limes 
greater. True enough, but a person must 
always progress from lesser things to greater. 
I shall tell you frankly that I'm going to de¬ 
mand a great deal from you. On the other 
hand, you’ll have an opportunity to make up 
for lost time.” 

“I’ll think it over,” said Filimonov. 

Balmanov gave a low laugh. Vasili Maxi¬ 
movich had a charming smile; it trans¬ 
formed his stern features in a twinkling, making 
them soft and intensely human. 

“You misunderstood me, comrade. 1 do 
not intend to return to the question of your 
appointment. You don’t need to think it 
over any more: consider yourself appointed. 
You wiir have to think about building up a 
department as quickly as possible.” 

Filimonov looked in turn at Batmanov, 
Zalkind and Kovshov who were watching him 
expectantly, 

“A 180-degree turn, eh?” he said goodna- 
turedly. “I’ll get it from my wife now! She’s 
already sold the chickens and kitchen uten¬ 
sils.” 

Everybody laughed. Filimonov went out 
with an air of serious concentration. 
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A long-distance call came through. The 
chief took it. Zalkind, listening to Batmanov’s 
end of the conversation, said: 

“It’s a call from Rubezhansk. Either the 
territorial committee of the Party or the rep¬ 
resentative of the State Committee of De¬ 
fence.” 

Batmanov had to shout into the receiver 
to make himself heard. It was an effort for 
him and his voice gave way under the strain. 

“During the elections to the Supreme Sovi¬ 
et of the Republic he had to do a great deal of 
public speaking,” Zalkind explained. “He ad¬ 
dressed meetings of voters on the town square, 
at the railway car shops, the bridge build¬ 
ing site and at the fisheries. The frosts were 
severe at the time and his voice broke.” 

“No need to come here,” Batmanov shout¬ 
ed into the mouthpiece. “ITl look into it my¬ 
self! I’m finishing taking over. The sooner he 
leaves the better. I said: it's better if he leaves 
soon. He is in my way here, after all. I 
can’t keep on raising a fuss with him over 
every trifle. He’s waiting for orders from Mos¬ 
cow. He’s waiting for instructions where to 
go from here, I said. You’ve got the instruc¬ 
tions? In that case I would ask you to wire 
him.” 
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The telephcme conversation dragged on 
and on. Red in the face from the effort of 
shouting, Batmanov reported on the shipment 
of materials and food to the construction sec¬ 
tors on the line, all the while impatiently tap¬ 
ping the glass top of his desk with his wed¬ 
ding ring. 

Kovshov, who was studying him critically, 
had been aware of the ring for some time. 

“Don’t you think it strange that Commu¬ 
nist Batmanov should wear that obsolete sym¬ 
bol of marriage?” he asked Zalkind. “Don’t 
tell me he had a church wedding?” 

“It’s got nothing to do with religious 
rites. He’s had to live away from his fam¬ 
ily for long stretches of time and before 
one of these separations he and his wife 
agreed to wear rings. Batmanov jokingly 
says that it helps them think of each other. 
He jokes about it but continues to wear the 
ring.” 

“I believe I heard his family was in the 
Crimea,” Alexei recalled. “I wonder what’s 
become of them now that the Crimea has 
been cut off. .. 

“Thei'e’s no news from Anna Ivanovna. 
Batmanov has not been able to find out wheth¬ 
er they left or not. His only consolation is 
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that Anna Ivanovna is an energetic woman 
and will no doubt manage to leave,” 

Alexei looked at Batmanov with sympathy 
in sipite of himself. 

“How did you like Filimonov?” Zalkind 
asked. 

“He’ll find his proper place right away and 
nobody will ever hear a word of complaint 
from him,” Kovshov said with conviction. 
“The trouble is there are too few people like 
him around here. Most of them are tough 
ones'like Gnibsky or that supply chief Liber¬ 
man. Balmanov’s wasting his time bothering 
with them. They ought to be tied into a bun¬ 
dle and tossed into the Adun, or something 
like that,” Alexei said, scowling. “There’d be 
less people, but the air would be fresher.” 

“Drown them in the Adun?” Zalkind said. 
“Extravagant, aren’t you!” 

“The war has been a test for human rela¬ 
tionships. Now that a man is asked to give 
everything he has in him he shows himself in 
his true colours. We’ve got to be stricter in 
our approach to people now. 1 must admit 
that I’m not pleased with everything I see 
here. There are still some petty people about 
who don’t seem to understand much about 
Socialism, although they’ve lived in the land 



of Socialism for a quarter of a century. 1 don’t 
see anything socialist in Liberman, for in¬ 
stance. Or in Topolev. I was glad when I heard 
that Topolev worked here. I knew him to be 
a prominent man in his field; they used to set 
him up as an example to us at the institute. 
And here I see he’s nothing but a saboteur. 
The old man hasn’t learned anything after 
living among us for so many years.” 

Alexei’s words shocked Zalkind. He 
stopped listening to Batmanov’s telephone con¬ 
versation and regarded Alexei intently. 

“1 see you’re dumping everything into one 
pile indiscriminately,” Zalkind said, taking a 
long pull at his cigarette and blowing out a 
cloud of smoke. “We ll have to do a little sorting 
out of things. True enough, at times like these 
people show the stuff they’re made of. Say 
there’s a town being evacuated. Now suppotse 
some Communist executive, or rather, some¬ 
one who is regarded as a Communist and an 
executive, clears out of town first, before any¬ 
body else, loading all sorts of petty personal 
elfects into his private car at a time when 
women and children are left behind under 
bombing. A person like that is neither a Com¬ 
munist nor an executive—he is worse than 
the enemy. He has managed to camouflage 
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himself, for twenty-five years he has hidden 
his wretched soul revealing it only at the crit¬ 
ical moment when he is gripped by fear for 
his own skin. That sort comes to the top like 
scum rises to the surface of boiling water. No 
need to waste time talking about them. Dante 
has something that applies to them very well: 
‘We won’t discuss them. Look, spit and pass 
them by.’ I added the ‘spit’ myself for em¬ 
phasis. ... Here too there were some people, 
Communists and executives among them, who 
in anticipation of hardships stocked up food 
for a year or more. There can be no two 
opinions of such people either. However, some¬ 
times the circumstances are of a different 
and much more complex nature. 1 barely 
know Lil)erman, Topolev and the other peo¬ 
ple working in the main office. Nevetheless 
1 feel that you are doing them an injustice 
and that your opinion of them is bound to 
change in the future when our collective grows 
stronger and everyone finds his proper place. 
At times we are apt to judge people by in¬ 
consequential attributes or depending upon the 
mood of the moment.” 

Zalkind pulled at his cigarette several 
times in succession. He was a heavy smoker. 
Alexei waved away the smoke. 
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“Don’t you feel thait what you have just 
said could in equal measure be applied to 
yourself?” the Party organizer went on. 
“Try to taie an objective view and tell me 
whether your own behaviour here hasn’t been 
enough to create an unfavourable impression. 
After all, you are a Communist and your post 
is not a minor one.” 

Alexei hung his head. 

“Now, of course, you’ll take every oppor¬ 
tunity to throw that memorandum of mine 
in my face,” he muttered. “Is my request 
really so hard to understand in the proper 
light?” 

“We do understand you, at least Beridze 
and I do. Batmanov loo, most likely. I had no 
intention • of throwing anything up to you. I 
merely cited your own example to make 
things clearer. It is wrong to judge of a per¬ 
son hastily without coming to know him prop¬ 
erly. Judging by everything you’re a decent 
young man and you know your job. And yet 
there is bound to be some other young man 
who won’t like you. He will form a false opin¬ 
ion of you and curse you up and down. Not 
everyone has the right to judge others.” 

“And I least of all?” Kovshov looked up./ 

Zalkind shook a finger at him. 
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“Don’t oonfiise the issue. I only want to 
say one thing: you spoke about not making 
allowances. We are justified in making less 
allowances for you than, say, for To pole v or 
Liberman. Or aren’t we?’' 

“You are,” Kovshov agreed. 

“What an intricate business is human na¬ 
ture I’’ Zalkind said, but there was more of 
satisfaction than resentmenl in his tone. 
“1 cannot forgive myself for having formerly 
underestimated this complexity. I must frank¬ 
ly admit that there were people whom 1 
knew only by the personnel records, by their 
speeches at conferences, or from casual en¬ 
counters in the workshop, the office or on 
the construction site. Fragmentary impres¬ 
sions seemed sufficient to arrive at fixed and 
definite opinions about people and to classify 
them as good, sincere, tested workers fitted 
for their jobs or, on the contrary, poor, in¬ 
sincere, ill-placed workers. It is not easy to 
plumb the depths of the human soul. Some¬ 
times you can’t help regretting that so much 
time has had to be spent on all kinds of 
meetings and spectacular mass undertakings.” 

A truck engine roared just outside the 
window. The noise made it hard for Batinanov 
to hear and he kept looking at the win- 



dow in annoyance as he shouted hoarsely into 
the telephone repeating every phrase two or 
three times over, 

“It Ls clear to everyone now that the les¬ 
son of the last quarter of a century has not 
been lost on the vast majority of the people 
in our country,” Zalkind continued in a low 
voice, leaning closer to Kovshov so as not to 
interfere with Batmanov. “There is no doubt 
about it, our people are spiritually richer than 
ever before, as you can see from the attitude 
of any citizen toward the war. They all want 
to get to the front. And even when a man 
mistakenly insists on being sent to the front, 
there is something admirable about his error. 
He just doesn’t know any better, and though 
he may be mistaken, he has the country’s in¬ 
terests at heart, rather than his own. It would 
be ridiculous even to compare Soviet people 
to people of the capitalist world, wouldn’t it?” 

“It would,” Kovshov agreed. 

“All of which means that you must not be 
shocked to find shortcomings in people. It 
stands to reason that the very best of our peo¬ 
ple are still far from being perfect. You can’t 
wash olT the birthmarks of capitalism with 
soap and water. Haven’t we been taught that' 
man will finally be rid of the ballast of the 
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past only under Communism? Now you’ve 
discovered a new method: to drown the birth¬ 
marks of capitalism in the Adun. It may be 
a quicker way but obviously unsuitable for 
all that. You might drown the people along 
with the birthmarks.” 

Zalkind laughed into his hand. Batmanov 
had hung up and was motpping his face with 
his handkerchief. 

“What’s the whispering and giggling 
about?” he asked curiously. 

’ “We were talking about Filimonov and the 
local people in general,” Zalkind said. 

“Yes, there are a great many excellent peo¬ 
ple here,” the construction chief said with 
conviction. “We’ll build up a good staff yet.” 

Zalkind looked at Alexei but said nothing. 

“Next we’ll have a talk with Rogov,” Bat¬ 
manov said, looking at the list in front of 
him. “He phoned me a long time ago and 
demanded to be released at once. As a matter 
of fact, ‘demand’ was exactly the word he used.” 

Rogov, the head of the business manage¬ 
ment department of the construction adminis¬ 
tration, took the offensive as soon as he 
stepped into Batmanov’s office. 

“Why have you issued orders not to make 
out my discharge papers? Construction chief 
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Sidorenko released me. How long am I going 
to be penalized?” He spoke in a loud, some¬ 
what hoarse voice, almost shouting. “Can’t you 
see I’m sick and tired of worrying about hous¬ 
ing repairs, firewood, charwomen and type¬ 
writers. It’s invalids you want for work like 
that. Ever since the war began I’ve been 
insisting on being sent to the military com¬ 
missariat. I shan’t feel like a man again until 
I’m at the front, fighting. Goddamit, it’s a dis¬ 
grace to go about here with a full belly spend¬ 
ing my time in piddling office work. I’m 
perfectly healthy, I’d make a line commander 
all right. I would ask you not to raise any 
obstacles if it depends on you.” 

Rogov poured all this out in a rush, with¬ 
out pausing to catch his breath. As he listened, 
Batmanov’s eyes roamed from him to Kovshov 
and back again. Rogov’s outburst had made 
a deep impression on Alexei who sat with 
cheeks flushed and lips trembling. Vasili Maxi¬ 
movich thought: “A transparent youngster, 
you can see right through him.” 

Batmanov liked Rogov. He had already 
made up his mind what to do al)Oul him: “A 
fellow like that can move mountains. Have to 
give him the most difficult section on the line 
and freedom of action. Sidorenko made a 
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mistake putting him in an office job. In the 
head office he’s like a bull in a china shop.” 
Batmanov could tell by Zalkind^s expression 
that the latter shared his opinion of Rogov, 

“Is that all?” Vasili Maximovich asked as 
Rogov broke ofT in the middle of a sentence. 
“Now I’ll have my say. You’re right, whether 
you can go or not does depend on me. Well. 
I do not intend to let you go.” 

“Why not?” Rogov demanded shairply. 

This broad-shouldered man who seemed 
to be made of iron was seething with sup- 
pfessed energy. His tunic clung to his powerful 
frame and seemed ready to burst its seams 
at each sharp gesture. 

“Because you’re needed here.” 

“A very speedy decision, isn’t it? Aren’t 
you taking a rather shortsighted view of the 
situation?” 

“No,” Batmanov retorted firmly. “On the 
contrary, I am taking the long view. 1 have 
had some experience in dealing with people on 
construction jobs, and I know what I’m doing. 
It’s you who are taking a one-sided, personal 
view of the matter. Who gave you the right to 
pick and choose your occupation in wartime?” 

“Who’s picking and choosing?” Rogov 
cried indignantly. “I have a perfectly legitimate 



desire to help my country in her hour of 
triall” 

“Your country doesn’t happen to need that 
particular kind of help from you at this mo¬ 
ment. What it needs most at the given moment 
is order, perfect organization in the rear. If 
each one of us is going to pedal his own bicy¬ 
cle we’re lost. Don’t you think I too would 
like to help my country in her hour of need? 
Or perhaps you think I liked the idea of com¬ 
ing here in the opposite direction to the front? 
Perhaps you consider yourself the only de¬ 
cent person in the rear?’’ 

“1 can’t work in the rear, it’s a torture to 
me. I’ve got to get at the Nazis’ throat. You 
must lei me go. I insist on it I” 

“I shan't let you go. And I wouldn’t advise 
you to insist. But what I can do for you is 
to promise you the most difficult and impor¬ 
tant section of the line. It will be hard work, 
extremely hard work. You won’t have it any 
easier than our comrades in the trenches. It 
will take all the energy and grit you’ve got 
and more. And here’s another promise: if war 
should start here in the Far East I’ll let you 
go to the army at once.” 

“You’re not doing the right thing,” Rogov 
protested. 
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Batmanov frowned in annoyance. 

“As this is the first time we have met I shall 
overlook your rather boisterous manners. 
But please remember in future to cut out the 
exclamation marks.” 

The chief paced the strip of carpet. 

“Suppose Comrade Stalin were to tell you: 
‘We need an oil pipe line, and we need it os 
soon as possible.’ You’d tell him he was wrong, 
I suppose?” 

Rogov said nothing, but the look on his 
face showed that the words had struck home. 
Koyshov, as disturbed as if he were in Rogov’s 
place at this moment, looked up at the chief 
and flushed darkly: Vasili Maximovich was 
looking straight at him and not at Rogov. 

Listening to Rogov's desperate pleas and 
Batmanov’s harsh retorts Alexei had barely 
refrained from putting in a word on Rogov’s 
behalf, and, incidentally his own. He was con¬ 
vinced that the chief would be unable to op¬ 
pose the noble impulse of a man eager to face 
danger. The passionate words rose to his lips. 
But he did not utter them. They died under 
the look in Batmanov’s eyes which seemed to 
pierce his very soul. 

“Comrade Stalin can’t show every man 
personally to his place in the firing lines,” 



Vasili Maximovich went on, his eyes moving 
from Rogov to Kovshov. “He has millions of 
soldiers. He handles them through organi¬ 
zations, through us executives, in the various 
sectors. He signed the order appointing me to 
this job and by doing so he gave me the right 
to use you as I think fit.” 

The siren howled ‘m the yard. Rogov start¬ 
ed. 

“That’s the air-raid alarm,” he said, “Fli 
have to be otf. Please, comrade construction 
chief, give me work that’ll make my bones 
crack and drive some of the nonsense out of 
my head. A fellow can’t help feeling like a 
scoundrel unless he’s doing a man’s job at a 
lime like this.” 

Vasili Maximovich nodded and Rogov 
dashed out. The chief looked out of the win¬ 
dow. People were running hither and thither 
in the yard, the firelighting squad took up 
position outside the office, and over to one 
side a girl was climbing with awkward haste 
into a pair of green rubber overalls. Three 
planes lore over the birch grove flying low. 

“What are we going to do with this young 
hothead?” Batnianov said turning to Zal- 
kind. “We’d belter let him go, I suppose, so , 
he’ll stop whining.’* 



He did not look at Kovshov. Alexei 
stepped forward. 

“Please give me back my memorandum.’* 

“Now that’s what I call talking sense,” 
Zalkind said approvingly. “I see I’ll have to 
change my mind about him. Looks like we’ll 
be friends instead of enemies after all.'’ 

Batmanov picked up Alexei’s memorandum 
from the desk, glanced at it and put it Into 
the safe with a laugh. 

“I happen to be more persistent in my ran¬ 
cour. I’m not going to return your memoran¬ 
dum. It is a hobby of mine to collect curious 
documents. This memorandum will make a 
nice addition to my collection. The time will 
come when it will bo particularly embarratss- 
ing for its author to acknowledge his literary 
effusion; I shall wait for that moment to pro¬ 
duce it from the collection and return it.” 

“They want to be in the thick of it and 
it’s hard to keep them hack-” remarked Bat- 
maiiov reflectively after Alexei had gone and 
he and Zalkind were discussing the people they 
had met during the past few days. “The war 
will soon complete their education. The con¬ 
ception of the fight for Homeland and for 
Communism has become more real to them 
than ever before. Those youngsters have real* 



ized how precious is life in the Soviet land* 
realized it when the Nazis tried to take 
it away from them. There’s only one thing 
that worries them now and that is not to be 
left out of it. I look at Rogov and Kovshov and 
I know they ought to be scolded, given 
a good dressing down for the sake of disci¬ 
pline, but all the time I’m longing to shake them 
by the hand and send them off with my bless¬ 
ing to the front. Yes, Mikhail Borisovich, the 
Soviet power has brought up some splendid 
peoplel Glory to itl” 

They were standing in front of the map of 
the war zone where the black flags showing 
the disposition of the enemy armies had 
moved up to the very proximity of Moscow. 

“You ought to shift that flag, Vasili Maxi¬ 
movich. We gave up Oryol yesterday. ...” 

The two men stared at the map in silence, 
unable to tear their eyes away from this 
abstract representation of the calamities that 
had befallen the Homeland. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

TAKING OVER 

At LAST it was Grubsky’s and Topolev’s turn 
io be. interviewed by the new construction 
chief. Bafnianov devoted a whole evening to 
them. The former chief engineer talked for 
three hours He sal stiff, almost mo'lionless, 
in his chair and delivered his report in an 
even monotone, now and again passing his 
longue over his thin lips. 

Batmanov in his favourite posture, his head 
resting in his hands» listened without interrupt¬ 
ing. When his cigarette went out he lit it 
again. His keen grey eyes studied the spi'aker, 
noting the Adam’s apple that slid up and 
down in his throat, and watching the expres¬ 
sion of the long face with its sharp, beaklike 
nose. 

Topolev, a tall, angular old nian with a 
greenish-grey moustache, did not open his 
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mouth all evening. His large, heavy eyelids 
drooped over stern, lustreless eyes. He ap¬ 
peared to be dozing. Now and again he would 
rouse himself to produce a red handkerchief 
from his pocket and blow his nose loudly; 
then he would take a large pinch of green 
snuir from a silver snulfbox and inhale it 
noisily. Vasili Maximovich watched the pro¬ 
cedure curiously out of Ihe corner of his 
eye. 

Batmanov allowed Grubsky to talk him¬ 
self to the point of exhaustion and when at 
last he finished, the construction chief summed 
up the lengthy report in a few words: 

“From what you have said one can con¬ 
clude, firstly, that the job cannot be completed 
within the new linie limit; secondly, that the 
project already accepted is the best possible 
under the circumstances inasmuch as other 
variants were rejected in the course of the field 
survey. Is that right?” 

“Quite,” assented Grubsky. “I consider it 
my duty once again. ...” 

But this time Batmanov interrupted him: 

“No need. I have heard what you have to 
say and read your report and I understand you 
perfectly. What about you. Comrade Topolev,' 
have you nothing lo say to me?” 
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The old man rose from his chair, his shoul¬ 
ders hunched. 

“Pyotr Yefimovich Grubsky,” he said, “has 
given you an exhaustive outline of the situation. 
I could do no better. He and 1 surveyed 
the line together, we worked together on the 
project and compiled the report together. I 
have nothing to add.” 

Batmanov summoned Beridze and Kov¬ 
shov. 

“We have no more time left to argue 
about the impraclicability of the time limit and 
similar abstract theoretical problems,” he said 
addressing all four. “Our task is to lay the 
pipe line within the lime limit set by the Gov¬ 
ernment. Before proceeding to practical work 
we must compile a plan for the solution of 
our technical problem that will conform and 
not conflict with our goal. Hence the present 
project must l>e altered.” 

The engineers stood in pairs: Beridze and 
Kovshov, Grubsky and Topolev. The chief 
stood between them, his hands in his pockets. 

“I daresay the compilation of a new project 
will go into the category of creative work and 
hence no definite time limits or stiff condi¬ 
tions can be set for it,” said Batmanov, and his 
words had a touch of irony in spite of the 
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earnestness of his tone. “Hence 1 shall stipu¬ 
late neither time limits nor conditions. 1 mush 
however, warn you that this is the prepara¬ 
tory stage of the work. While 1 am getting 
the personnel ready, dispatching materials to 
the seclions and reorganizing the office staif, 
you may stand aside and look on. But the 
minute the preparatory stage is over you will 
have to take charge of construction.” 

“In other words, by that time we are 
to have the new project ready?” Beridze 
said. 

“That’s it exactly,” Batmanov confirmed. 

Kovshov laughed. The corners of F^atinan- 
ov’s mouth twitched, for Alexei’s laughter 
was infectious. 

Gruhsky’s face was a picture of bewilder¬ 
ment and annoyance. Vasili Maximovich was 
not slow to notice it. 

“I see you are surprised. Here you have 
wasted an entire evening explaining the situa¬ 
tion in great detail to someone who appears 
to have understood nothing. But, you see, you 
don’t understand me either. 1 cannot give the 
Government another memorandum in place 
of a pipe line.” 

Batmanov went up close to Grubsky and 
Topolev. 
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“I cannot expect you lo be able to shake 
ofT the influence of your project all at once. 
It is not easy to overcome the inertia of habit. 
The brunt of the work and the resiponsibility 
for revising the project will clearly have to be 
borne by Beridze and Kovshov. From you we 
expect help, comradely, conscientious, whole¬ 
hearted assistance. Today you are the carriers 
of engineering knowledge on this construction 
site, and we cannot leave you out of the pic¬ 
ture entirely. And I would beg of you not to 
succumb to any false and petty sense of per¬ 
sonal injury or hurt pride. Tomorrow we 
shall take over from the old management and 
then everyone will take his place on the jol). 
You, Comrade Gnibsky, I appoint my techni¬ 
cal adviser. Comrade Topolev will be trans¬ 
ferred to the office of the chief engineer.” 

“I shall have to take the matter up with 
Comrade Sidorenko. So far I have received 
my orders from him. As far as I know he 
had different plans,” said Grubsky. 

Batmanov threw an ironical look at him. 

“You may do as you wish, of course. Bui 
please see to it that you let nothing interfere 
with what I have told yon this evening.. . 
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Batmanov took a particular interest in Lib¬ 
erman, the supply chief. This corpulent in¬ 
dividual, surprisingly agile for a man of his 
ample proiportions, was one of those who were 
almost openly hostile to the new management. 

He lost no opportunity to declare to all 
and sundry that he intended leaving with the 
former chief, and that in the meantime he 
was going to do his best to give the newcom¬ 
ers a thin time. And, indeed, the newcomers, 
and especially Beridze and Kovshov, soon felt 
the hand of the supply chief in a host of 
minor discomforts. The dinner they ate in the 
messroom was made entirely of vegetables 
and cereals and was served up cold. The new 
chief engineer and Ins assistant often went 
hungry..Kovshov went to the market to look 
for something to add to tlieir meagre diet but 
found nothing on sale beyond potatoes and 
large yellow cucumbers. On his second trip, 
however, he chanced to ])ick up a large fresh 
salmon at an enormous price, and for three 
days the engineers partook of its somewhat dry 
meat cooked for them by Grechkin's wife. 

The supply chief boasted to everyone that 
he had compelled the new engineers to go 
hunting for food in the market. One day Be^ 
ridze spoke to him about the unsavoury meals 



and the disorder in the mess. Liberman’s 
ix>und, freckled face was a picture of amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Goodness gracious! You talk as if you’d 
dropped from the skies. Don’t you know 
there’s a war on? What do you expect at a 
time like this? This isn’t the Hotel Metropole, 
it’s the wild taiga backwoods.” 

Batmanov received Liberman in the pres¬ 
ence of the former construction chief. The 
supply man paused by the door, crossed his 
hands over his stomach and fixed his small, 
leaden eyes on the chief. 

“It is a rule of mine to check up personal¬ 
ly on the execution of any important instruc¬ 
tions I issue,” Vasili Maximovich said to Lib¬ 
erman. “I have given you four important as¬ 
signments since I arrived here. You have not 
reported to me about them at all, and now it 
turns out that you have simply not troubled 
to carry them out. May I ask why?” 

“Excuse me, Comrade Batmanov, hut I’m 
afraid this foolish head of mine hasn’t quite 
grasped your meaning: what exactly are you 
referring to? If you only knew how many or¬ 
ders of all kinds a poor supply chief has to 
cope with you wouldn’t blame me for forget¬ 
ting one or two? You’ll just have to excuse me.” 
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With his leaden little eyes raised to the 
ceiling he looked surprisingly like a crafty, 
sanctimonious monk. 

“I have no intention of excusing you I” 
Batmanov said curtly. “1 refer only to impor¬ 
tant assignments affecting supplies to the sec¬ 
tions and the transfer of the management. As 
far as I can judge you are deliberately ignor¬ 
ing my instructions.” 

Liberman clutched his head with a histri¬ 
onic gesture. 

‘‘Goodness gracious! Me? Ignore? God 
forbid!” 

“That will do, Liberman, it’s no use ap¬ 
pealing to God, you haven’t any to appeal 
to. ... You have adopted the wrong tactic. 
Who are you trying to intrigue against? Do 
you wish to cross swords with me? I’m not 
talking about the pretty swinish conditions 
you have arranged for me and my chief engi¬ 
neer. That’s another matter and I intend to 
return to it at some more appropriate occa¬ 
sion.” 

Batmanov sfX)ke calmly and drily. This 
cool, clipped manner of administering a rep¬ 
rimand disconcerted the supply man who was 
accustomed to the stormy but rapidly sul)sid7 
ing wrath of Sidorenko, 
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“I’ve always taken my orders from Yakov 
Tarasovich,” the supply man muttered, appeal¬ 
ing to the former chief who stood silently at 
the window. “Have I ever failed to carry out 
any of your instructions, Yakov Tarasovich?” 

“I must say that Liberman is an excellent 
worker and a model of discipline,' Sidorenko 
said witliout turning around. 

Batmanov laughed. 

“That’s good! Your efficient, disciplined 
supply chief isn’t carrying out my orders; he 
doe^-not consider them obligatory. He only 
takes orders from you, Yakov Tarasovich. 
Why is that?” 

“Why?” Sidorenko echoed turning round. 

“The answer isn’t very hard to find. Lib¬ 
erman is turning over the job to the nev/ 
management together with you, but he isn’t 
taking over together with me. That is why be 
has not given me the information I need about 
the resources at the sections, aiioiit food sup¬ 
plies and materials, and that’s why he is hold¬ 
ing on to unused drafts for supplies. 1 still 
have only the vaguest idea of what the vari¬ 
ous sections along the line iiav(‘ and what 
they haven’t got. Lilx^rman intends to leave. 
And although he is a smart fellow, he has 
miscalculated.” 



“How’s that?” Sidorenko wanted to know. 

“He isn’t going with you. He’s staying 
here on the job.” 

Liberman’s light eyelashes blinked rapidly. 

“I assume that I may be permitted to 
take a few of my own people with me,” said 
Sidorenko. “They have worked with me for a 
long time, they are used to me. I have trained 
them.” 

“For that I am duly graleful,” Batmanov 
replied with a mock bow. “Incidentally, every 
administrator ought to train his personnel. I 
have no alternative, however. Why should I 
look for an excellent, disciplined, efficient sup¬ 
ply chief when I have Liberman hen* on the 
spot?” 

“I beg you to let me go, ’ Liberman crossed 
his hands over his ample chest in an im¬ 
ploring gesture. “I am extremely attached to 
Yakov Tarasovich. My methods of work 
might not appeal to you.” 

“You will have to gel used to me. When 
you do, your methods will appeal to me I 
promise to take a particular interest in your 
methods,” Batmanov said with a chill smile. 

Liberman stepped forward. 

“But....” 

Batmanov stopped him with a gesture. 
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*Tou are wasling your time. Please leave 
us.*’ 

The two construction chiefs the new and 
the old, stood by the window The first snow 
was whirling in the air. The Adun was dark 
and swollen. Ragged tufts of black cloud 
scudded low over the water, chased by the 
wind. One doughty little motor b<^)at was fight¬ 
ing its way across the broad, storm-tossed wa¬ 
ters of the river, rising and falling amid the 
foamy waves. 

“You’d lietter leave at once. No use delay- 
ing it any longer,” Balmanov said in a low 
voice. “It would be well to complete all the 
formalities today.” 

“So you’re driving mo ofT? I’m in the way?” 

“Yes. You are in the way, very mucli so, 
Yakov Tarasovich,” Vasili Maximovich admit¬ 
ted. 

Neither spoke for a while. Batmanov paced 
the office enveloped in a cloud of blue 
tobacco smoke. Sidorenko followed him with 
a hostile look in his eyes. 

“You and I have no need to stand on cer¬ 
emony with each other or indulge in sentimen¬ 
tal cant,” Batmanov said at last. “We must 
lake a sensible, rational view of the situation. 
For the sake of the cause let us sacrifice eti- 
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^ette and false pride. It is useless to waste 
time arguing about why I am here and why 
it is necessary for you to go. The matter has 
been settled for us. You are to get another 
appointment and I am to carry on here.” 

Vasili Maximovich went over to Sidoren¬ 
ko. A violent gust of wind set the window- 
panes rattling. Thick flakes of snow and yel¬ 
low leaves swirled about outside. The hills on 
the opposite bank of the river disappeared in 
the grey mist that enveloped the water. 

“You see yourself how my hands are tied 
so long as you are here. The collective as a 
whole is cracking up. The people are wander¬ 
ing around like lost souls The other day I 
looked in at the head office and I saw people 
sitting about on crates and suitcases as if wait¬ 
ing for fhe' train to pull in They report for 
work in the morning, but instead of working 
they spend their time speculating about what 
life is going to be like in Karaganda They have 
no doubt that you are going to take them 
along. But, after all, there isn’t going to be any 
train. Why should you mislead people? Kov¬ 
shov is getting impatient. Only yesterday he 
saio to me: ‘Time is flying How long are 
you going to stand aside and look on ?’ He is 
right. Time is flying and to waste it at this' 
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juncture is criminal. 1 am sure that you will 
go away still unconvinced that I really will 
have to build the pipe line in a single year. 
But you haven’t been in the West, Yakov Ta*- 
rasovich, the smell of gunpowder hasn’t 
reached this far yet. Our pipe line—you started 
it, ril finish it—is the younger brother of the 
Caucasian line and it is as essential to the 
country as tanks or shells.'’ 

“You reproach me with entertaining i>eace- 
time sentiments as if 1 did not want to take 
part in the war,” Sidorenko said, stung to the 
quick.* 

“I have no doubt that you want to do your 
bit. Of course you do. But you haven’t seen 
weeping women and dead children on llie roads.'’ 

“Have you? After all, the war has only 
been going on for four months.” 

“I had to evacuate a town in the South, to 
leave the town empty and in ruins wlien ihe 
Germans came. There is nothing more Iieart- 
breaking than lo uproot people from their 
homes, or to tear machines out of Ihe sockets 
in which they whirled so merrily. Is four 
months not sufficient to harden a man’s h^!'t 
and will? I had to build a railway line in the 
war zone. A trifling job—no more than three 
kilometres long. We laid it several times. No 
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SOuiier had \ve laid il than the boiiit>erS caiu6 
over, about a hundred every hour, and we 
had to start all over a«gain. Isn’t it our duty to 
tackle the building of this oil pipe line every 
bit as earnestly as we would if Nazi bombs 
were exploding all around us?” 

Sidorenko went over to the desk—he hadn’t 
sat at it since Batmanov’s arrival—unlocked 
the lower drawer and pulled out a shabby lit¬ 
tle booklet and a revolver. 

“I want to make you a present of this 
hook,” he said in a voice softened by emotion. 
“Look it over at your leisure. You will find 
a few words there about Sidorenko. He isn't 
such a bad fellow after all. This is a token of 
a friendship which may continue for all we 
know.,,. But we can’t atTord to give way to 
our emotions even for a moment. Let’s have 
a smoke.” They lit up. “I want to tell you 
this: do everything you consider necessary. 
Take over command, don’t pay any attention 
to me. I shall submit to you in everything. 
Things haven’t been altogether smooth be¬ 
tween us, but I think you will understand that 
there was no malice or enmity involved, 
just ordinary human frailty. After all, we’re 
human beings, not blocks of wood. We are all 
prey to feelings of hurt pride, disillusionment, 



selt-pily. It is not easy to be rational and busi¬ 
nesslike all the time.” 

Batnianov was glancing through the book¬ 
let. It was the story of the men who had built 
the Turkestan-Siberian railway. A look of 
wistful sadness came into his eyes. 

“Our first-born,” he said. “And to think,” 
he added bitterly, “that tlie Dnieper power 
station will have to be built over again. ...” 

Yakov Tarasovich, watching the way Bat- 
inanov’s fingers seemed to caress the booklet, 
said.suddenly in a firm tone: 

“Let’s wind up the formalities of turning 
over the job at once. Call in the department 
chiefs. I’ll tell them a few home truths before 
I leave. It doesn’t matter if they lake offence 
at their old chief. That will only make it 
easier for the new chief,” Sidorenko sighed. “I 
can’t for the life of me imagine how you’re 
going to manage here,” he confessed. 

Vasili Maximovich asked his secretary to 
call in the leading executives. The old and 
new chiefs watched the men as they entered 
the office. Grubsky came over to Yakov Ta¬ 
rasovich, called him aside and proceeded to 
whisper something in his ear. Sidorenko 
waved him away with a gesture of irritation. 

“Never mind that now.” 



Crubsky continued hiji agitated whispering, 
casting sidelong looks at Batmanov. 

“Why bother nie?’’ Sidorenko exploded. 
“He's in charge here now, not I.” 

“The appointment hasn’t been signed yet. 
They can’t run things without knowing what 
it’s all about,” Grubsky persisted. 

“I’ve told you not to appeal to me any 
more!” Sidorenko almost shouted. 

The next day the ex-chief of the const ruc¬ 
tion job left town. He^and the employees who 
had been released with him occupied a whole 
railway car. Almost the entire stalT of the 
head office came to see them ofT and to ofTer 
all manner of advice and good wishes. Bat¬ 
manov, Zalkind and Beridze found Sidorenko 
in the end compartment. He was downcast 
and silent. 

“Cheer up, Yakov Tarasovich. You’ll feel 
better as soon as you get to your new place 
of work,” Zalkind consoled him. 

On their way back from the station Berid¬ 
ze remarked: 

“Sidorenko reminds me of a commander 
who has fled, leaving his troops encircled by 
the enemy. .. .” 

Batmanov interrupted him. “I have a' 
suggestion to make. Let us agree not to say any 
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more unkind things about Sidorenko. We are 
in charge of construction now and it won't 
do to succumb to the unworthy temptation to 
lay the blame for everything on the former 
management, to complain that we inherited a 
wretched legacy and all that sort of thing. 
Let us introduce an honest rule—to depend on 
none but ourselves. To blame none but our¬ 
selves. We’U say that it’s our own fault if 
things have come to such a pass and do our 
best to remedy the siftiation.’* 

‘‘An admirable suggestion!” Zalkind said in 
approval, casting a look of respect at the 
construction chief who was striding along at 
hk side. 



WLNTER CAME 


Two seasons were grappling with one an¬ 
other. Winter was on the ofTensive, autumn on 
the defensive. The attacking force began by 
conducting reconnaissance, sending out brie* 
frosty spells accompanied by keen winds and 
whirling snow. The bushes and trees were 
stripped of .their leaves and the grass withered. 
A thin brittle layer of ice covered the pools 
and streams and icy fetters formed on the 
Adiin only to be broken up by the pressure 
of the water 

Winter’s general offensive began unexpect- 
edl3^ The sky seemed to descend upon the 
earth. It was blotted out by a dense white 
mass through which it was impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish anything even at close range. Within 
twenty-four hours a layer of snow one metre 
thick cloaked fhe rusty brown earth. Every- 



thing was garbed in white: the hills were blank¬ 
eted with snow; Ihe withered grass and tree 
stumps vanished from sight. The trees stood 
weighted down by the snow. The roads 
disappeared, and all train, autoaiiol)ile and 
Jiorse traffic was paralyzed. 

Barely had it stopped snowing tlian the 
population of Novinsk came out en masse to 
clear the roads. Batmanov had ordered spades 
]>repared in advance so that the office staff 
could begin at once clearing the railway track 
leading to the pier, and the roads in the vicin¬ 
ity ©f the settlement. He put Rogov, Beridze 
and Kovshov in charge of the work, each one 
l>eing responsible for a different section. 

Thai morning Vasili Maximovich was up 
as usual before dawn. Waiting for the sun to 
rise, he wandered about his spacious aparl- 
numt, shivering with cold. He had made no 
changes in the house he had inherited from 
Sidorenko. He liked everything about it, the 
dining room, the bedroom, the study and nurs¬ 
ery. If only Anna Ivanovna and Kostya could 
come! The only things he did not like were 
two large oil paintings, one depicting a storm 
at sea and a shipwreck, and the other, a nude 
emerging from the water. When he had lirsl 
looked over the house he had paused Ireside 





these pictures aoid expressed his aslonishiuenl 
at the lack of taste displayed both by the art¬ 
ist, a local man, and the former owner of 
the flat. 

“The poor things obviously never saw ei¬ 
ther the sea or a beautiful woman, let alone 
real art,” he said and ordered the janitor to 
remove them. 

The brief hours Vasili Maximovich snatched 
for rest from his work in the office were 
spent in the study. As he walked through the 
dark rooms now he reflected, not for the 
first time, that it would be well to get some 
large family or else one or two bachelors like 
Beridze and Kovshov to move in with him. 
But something within him rebelled at the 
idea. To.giye up the house would be a tacit 
admission that he had abandoned all hope of 
ever finding his own family. The scene of his 
parting with his wife haunted him now more 
and more frequently. Asleep or awake he saw 
Anna and Kostya on the road hand-in-hand 
looking after him. She stood motionless as if 
turned to stone, a look of profound sadness 
on her face. The boy was shouting and waving 
to him. . .. 

Batmanov passed his hand over his eyes 
to banish the vision. The sound of a woman’s 



voice singing softly reached him in the si¬ 
lence. Yevdokia, his housekeeper, a little, bus¬ 
tling old woman, was singing one of her end¬ 
less songs. 

“How’s life today, Yevdokia Semyonovna?” 
Vasili Maximovich enquired looking into the 
kitchen. 

“Why, no worse than yesterday,” she re¬ 
plied witl) a smile. “Fve got the stove going 
nice and hot. In an hour the place will be 
warm and cosy. Pity of it is you’re hardly 
ever here. Breakfast is ready. I’ll have it on 
the table in a moment.” 

Batmanov always read while he ale, a hab¬ 
it acquired during his student days and one 
Anna had never approved of. Now he placed 
a slim volume of Eugene Onegin beside his 
plate. He turned to Pushkin whenever he fell 
in need of menial poise. 

Impelled by the genius of Pushkin he fol¬ 
lowed with deep sympathy the destinies of 
people remote and utterly alien to him. Those 
people had been unable to find their place in 
life, they had not known what to do with their 
time and energy. They had had no common 
cause to dedicate themselves to and the range 
of their interests was limited to their own pri¬ 
vate afTairs. And all that shocking indolence, 



llie balls, the duels, the interminable love in¬ 
trigues! 

Batmanov shcx)k his head. They wasted 
their lives, they did not know how precious 
life was. 

‘‘Surely,” he reflected, “the future will 
produce men of genius who will chronicle our 
times with the brilliance of a Pushkin. Our 
great-grandchildren will inherit the Commu¬ 
nism we are building, and they must know 
and appreciate this life of ours with its cease¬ 
less activity, its profound sense of responsibility 
to history, this life that is unselfish and rich 
in great things, if sometimes meagre in the 
minor amenities. .. 

The telephone jolted him back to real- 
ity. . • 

“Vasili Maximovich,’’ Rogov rej)oried in 
Ills slightly cracked voice, “I have brouglil my 
team out to the pier and we’re clearing the 
snow. I wauled to ask you whether the load¬ 
ing of the barges should continue. It's coming 
down pretty thick, you know. I hear the 
City Soviet has given orders to stop all traffic 
on the river.” 

“Don’t listen to anybO'dy. So long as the 
Adun is fre(‘ of ice we'll go on loading the 
barges and shipping them olT. There's still 



time to send three or four down to the near¬ 
est sectors. I’ll be over directly.” 

The blue haze melted slowly outside the 
windows. By the time Zalkind called for Bat- 
manov it was broad daylight. 

Mikhail Borisovich found the chief on the 
terrace. The snow mounds reached all the way 
up to the squares of coloured glass in the ter¬ 
race windows which cast red, blue and yellow 
patches of light over the face and leather- 
coated figure of Batmanov as he stood in his 
white felt boots, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, mentally drafting his first order of 
the day. 

“The driver is waiting but I don’t think the 
sled will l>e able to make much headway,” said 
the Party organizer, as he shook hands with 
Batmanov, 

“Let’s try,” said Batmanov. “If we can’t 
make it, we can always get out and walk.” 

They had not gone more than a kilometre 
before they had to climb out of the sled and 
plough through the deep snow on foot. The 
dark figures of people scattered all about 
traced live dotted lines designating the direc¬ 
tion of the roads. Curious looks followed the 
progress of the construction chief and the 
Party organizer. 



“You ought to have waited until we got 
the road cleared 1“ a roly-poly figure in a pad¬ 
ded coat and trousers shouted to them as 
they passed, 

Batmanov recognized Grechkin. The mem' 
hers of his staff were vigorously wielding theif 
spades under his direction, raising a cloud 
of silvery dust. 

Part of the branch line was already cleared. 
In a trench dug into the snow they saw 
Beridze. The chief engineer, his face ruddy 
from his labours, stood beside the locomotive 
which was puffing noisily in anticipation of 
imminent departure. As soon as thirty or 
forty metres of track was cleared, the engine 
moved up with a deafening shriek. 

About a kilometre further away Kovshov 
was working with his teams. He had sta¬ 
tioned the office workers in checkerboard 
formation on either side of the track. 

“Let’s change placesl’’ a tall girl shouted to 
Alexei. “You take my spade and I’ll take 
charge.” 

The engineer recognized his neighbour. 

“I’m willing,” he said and reached for her 
spade. 

“No. I’m no good al giving orders. I jus/ 
wanted to attract your attention.” 



Alexei picked up a spade and set to work 
opposite the girl. They flung the light, pow¬ 
dery snow over their shoulders, chatting as 
they worked. 

“You’ll catch cold,” said Alexei. ‘Tl doesn’t 
pay to trifle with the Far-Eastern frost.” 

Under her open padded jacket she wore a 
111 in cotton blouse. Her thick curly hair cov¬ 
ered with hoarfrost peeped out from beneath 
her woolen cap. 

“Oh, I’m a holblooded creature, you’ll see.” 
I'hen she caught herself and laughed: “Oh, I 
didn’t mean it that way. I’m not afraid of 
the frost, I was born in these parts.” 

As if by accident she showered him with 
snow and glanced curiously at him to see 
how he would take it. But the engineer did 
not even pause to shake it off; he continued 
conscientiously to swing his spade. 

“You mustn’t bn like that,” she said *m a 
tone of censure. 

“Like what?” 

“Always the chief, engrossed in your work. 
You are acting like a man of fifty and doing 
a good job of il.” 

“How would you advise me to get young¬ 
er?’ 

“By laking an interest in those around you.” 

m 



“In everyone? 1 do. 1 already know ev¬ 
erybody in the head office.” 

“That’s a purely business acquaintance. It 
makes no distinctions. I don’t mean lhat.” 

‘‘I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“You might at least be interested enough 
to ask me my name.” 

“As it happens, I know it already. Your 
name is Zhenya Kozlova. Grechkin lold me. He 
gave me your testimonial—said you were not 
a bad clerk. I heard a few more things about 
you besides.” 

“1 think 1 can guess. Lizochka has been 
complaining that I am taking her husband 
away from her.” 

“She would hardly say so without reason.” 

“Oh. wouldn’t she! It’s true there aren’t 
many young men left, but Grechkin doesn’t 
go into that category.” 

“You’re afraid of Lizochka, then?” 

“Not half as much as he is. You see how 
far he sent me to clear the snow! He was 
afraid Lizochka might find out if he put me 
next to him. Perhaps you would condescend 
to be friends with a ‘not bad’ clerk?” she add¬ 
ed, after a brief pause. 

“What exactly do you mean by being 
friends?” Alexei asked with a smile. 
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being friends 1 mean not avoiding the 
accountant, not pretending you don’t notice 
her when you happen to meet, skiing with 
the clerk and once a month inviting her to 
the theatre or the movies.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Of course. What else?” 

They both laughed. Batmanov and Zal- 
kind, who happened to pass by at that moment, 
watched Alexei unobserved for a minute or 
two. 

“You see, the lad is getting adjusted, he 
even* looks brighter,” remarked Batmanov. 

“He’s got his bearings. Now all you have 
to do is load him down with work, he’ll pull 
any load,” said Zalkind. 

The Party organizer was not mistaken. 
Kovshov had indeed acquired a certain men¬ 
tal poise, in so far as his constant anxiety for 
the fate of Moscow permitted. “Your army 
unit is defending the capital here. The orders 
are: not one step back I” This had been 
Zalkind’s formula and Alexei could not but 
accept it. 

A contributing factor of no small impor¬ 
tance were the letters Kovshov had at last 
received from his parents and his mother-in- 
law, His father had written to him about his 
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comrades, telling him which of them were in 
the army and which were working in the rear. 
The old man himself was spending nights on 
the roof doing air-raid duty, and Alexei’s moth¬ 
er too was taking turns fire watching. The 
old man refused point blank to come to No- 
vinsk. From Alexei’s brief notes he had di¬ 
vined that all was not well with his son and he 
took him severely to task: “What are you 
fussing about? Even an old nian like me can 
see that to build a pipe line like yours is the 
same as being in the fighting services. .. 

His mother-in-law wrote that someone had 
told her Zina was alive and well, that her 
comrades thought highly of her as a staunch 
and courageous fighter. ... 


Batmanov and Zalkind reached the edge of 
the steep bank which dropped down to the 
pier. There was nothing for it but to slide 
down in a sitting position. Zalkind set the 
example. Sending up a cloud of white snow 
he dug a deep groove in the snow. Batmanov, 
laughing gaily, followed in his wake. 

The Adun continued to resist the force 
that sought to fetter it. An endless stream pf 
black, angry-looking water carried along an 
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icy mass, grinding it against the shore and the 
piers. A dull, incessant roar hung over the 
river, as if a hundred giant grindstones were 
crushing the ice to powder. 

Two barges stood by the pier. Foodstuffs, 
bags of flour and cereals, barrels of vege¬ 
table oil and fish were being loaded onto one; 
horses, tools and building materials, on the 
other. About a hundred workers were busy 
clearing the warehouses and platforms. Stand¬ 
ing on the gangplank, Rogov was arguing wilh 
tlie jaiinch boss. The latter refused to tow 
the Jiarge which was now loaded and ready 
to leave. 

“Are you blind, or what? The river will 
freeze over any minute and then I’m done 
for,” the man cried angrily. 

“You can make it ten times back and forih, 
Polishchuk. Don’t be a rabbit,” Rogov coaxed. 

“Scared is he?” Batmanov queried as he 
came up to the two men. “It’s very important, 
comrade, to send the barges off now; if we 
don’t we ll be sweating blood later on.” 

“It’s all right, he’ll go,” Rogov said sooth¬ 
ingly. 

Polishchuk, red in the face, glanced at 
Batmanov and without saying a word moved 
ofl wilh a rolling gait. Rogov took Zalkind 



and Vasili Maximovich into the dispatcher’s 
office—a tiny 'cabin clinging to the water’s 
edge. 

It was very hot inside the cramped prem¬ 
ises heated by an iron stove. They had barely 
time to warm up and Rogov bad just begun 
to report what had been shipped off within 
the past twenty hours, when the door burst 
open and a man all but fell into the room 
and began to tear olT his frozen garments. 
IFis padded jacket and trousers, valenki and 
even his fur cap were solid lumps of ice. He 
was blue with cold, he shivered violently and 
his teeth chattered. 

“The Typhoon has run aground on the 
sand spit,” he said, forcing the words out of 
his frozen lips. “Must have help. Welding equip¬ 
ment... tools... amonall There’s about... 
a hundred people there. Panic. . . I set out in 
a small boat. .. capsized . . . liad to swim.” 

Rogov glanced at Batmanov and dashed 
out of the dispatcher’s office. Running down 
to the pier, Vasili Maximovich saw Rogov’s 
broad back in the blue pea jacket on the tow 
l>oal which was already moving away from 
the shore. 

On the barge, the stevedores and the crew 
of the tow boat crowded round Batmanov.' 



“Shall we unload, chief?” the leader of 
the stevedores’ team asked. 

“Made us tow the barges for nothing. Sen¬ 
sible folk put up for repairs in weather like 
this instead of sending launches into the ice.” 

Batmanov Recognized the ruddy features 
of Polishchuk with whom Rogov had been ar¬ 
guing a while ago. 

“There will be no unloading, and you 
weren’t made to tow the barges for nolhing,” 
Batmanov said. 

“That barge on Peschanaya bar is done 
for.. It has passengers and valuable cargo on 
board. Who’s going to answer for that, eh?” 
Polishchuk demanded. 

“The barge will be taken olT the spit, don’t 
worry. I’ve sent Rogov over there. He’d pull 
the devil out of a swamp if he had to.” 

The chief ran his eyes over the faces of 
the frozen, dispirited men around him. 

“I won’t have any panicl” he shouted. 
“You are behaving like a pack of snivelling 
babies! If you make a funeral out of every 
mishap your eyes will never be dry. Gel.ready 
to put out I” he said turning to Polishchuk. 

“You haven’t got any right. There’s an 
order from the city executive committee rlo.s- 
ing navigation,” the latter objected sullenly. 

Uti 



“You’re mistaken, my lad, 1 have every 
right. I wouldn’t advise you to waste time 
checking up on my right. Tm not going 
to force you to do anything, because I’m sure 
you’ll Understand without that” Batmanov 
moved his numbed fingers inside his leather 
gloves. “We have a lot of people out at the dif¬ 
ferent sections. As soon as the Adun freezes 
over we’ll be sending out more. How are we 
going to feed them? Before we make the ice 
road over the Adun and begin shipping sup¬ 
plies by cart or truck much valuable time 
will be lost. And those people have lo carry 
on in the meantime. There’s a shortage of 
tools and the most essential materials over 
there. You can’t go on long working with 
your bare hands. They need horses as well, to 
haul timber from the woods. According lo 
you the people out there don’t matter a damn, 
let them die of hunger, let them haul timber 
from the woods on their backs. let the work 
go hang.’’ 

“I didn’t say the people don’t matter,’’ ob¬ 
jected Polishchuk. 

“Do you want me to recall them then? 
Figure it out for yourself, how can I recall 
the people from the taiga and lose time when 
there’s no time to spare? They must settle 
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down there and prepare for the winter work, 
and when the Adun freezes over they will 
have to build a road over the ice. But perhaps 
you know of some other way out?” 

Vasili Maximovich spoke calmly and stern¬ 
ly. Polishchuk lost his temper. 

“You’re makinj^ fun oi me, chiefi 1 don’t 
know any other way out. And you don't have 
to tell me what it's like at the work sections. 
I’ve been there, I’ve seen the people and talked 
to them. They’ll never be able to hold 
out.’; . 

‘.‘They will if we can get these two barges 
out to them,” Vasili Maximovich looked at the 
men. Suddenly he flared up: “Are you scared 
or what?” 

“Sure we’re scared. Why shouldn’t we be?” 
someone in the crowd admitted. “What’ll be 
the good of it if the stuff gets lost and we 
perish into the bargam. It’s a hard job you’re 
asking us to do. Can't be done.” 

“I didn’t know that you were only willing 
to tackle easy jobs,” said Batmanov. He point¬ 
ed to the man who had spoken. “Do you think 
our comrades at the front are given such 
easy tasks to do? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselvesl” He turned again to Polishchuk. 
“Cast off, ril go with you as gang boss.” 



“Nothing doing, ” said Polishchuk, alter a 
brief pause. “It would be a fine thing if the 
construction chief had to escort every barge.” 
He drew on his mittens, each as big as a 
spade, and pulled down his cap. 

“Are there any Communists among you?” 
shouted Zalkind. He too had climbed onto the 
barge with a group of men. “We’ll take both 
barges down the river.” 

“Mikhail Borisovich!” cried Polishchuk, 
stung to the quick. “I’m not a Party member 
so I’m not wanted, is that it? I’d never l>e 
able to show my face in town again if word 
got around that you’d taken the barges down 
the river instead of me! Now, get off my boat!” 

At a gesture from their leader, the crew 
of the‘tow boat ran quickly up the gangway 
clattering with their heavy boots 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


HOW THEY DISTRIBUTED THE 
FUNCTIONS 


The fact that the work had to be started 
in the winter made things particularly difti- 
cuJt for the builders of the pipe line. To build 
an oil pipe line in the winter was contrary to 
all the laws of engineering. At any rate emi¬ 
nent foreign authorities, whose opinion Grub- 
sky deeply respected, considered it lo be out 
of the question. It looked indeed as if there 
was nothing for Batmanov and his comrades 
to do but consent lo sit with folded hands in 
their offices and let the wind and blizzards 
work their will. 

But this meant subscribing to Grubsky’s 
memorandum arguing the impracticability of 
the time limit set by the Government. No 
less than seven of the twelve months allotted 
for laying the pipe line were winter months. 
How could they afTord to waste so much val- 
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uable time? Batmanov and his assistants had 
no intention of giving up witliout a light and 
consequently there could be but one program 
of action for them: they would not yield win¬ 
ter a single month, a single week, a> single day. 
They would simply ignore it I That, however, 
was easier said than done. Winter had no soon¬ 
er set in than the builders had their hands 
full coping with it. 

The very first snowfall—and how many of 
them were still to cornel—had upset the nor¬ 
mal work of the head office and the sections 
which were obliged to devote themselves ex¬ 
clusively to clearing the roads. As simple a 
matter as the dispatch of a few barges to the 
sections assumed the proportions of a major 
problem^ Rogov, who had rushed off to the 
rescue of the barge stranded in the middle of 
the Adun, had not yei returned and no one 
knew exactly where he or the barge were. A 
grapevine message from him had been received 
to the elTect that the barge had been removed 
from the sands and had continued its journey. 
The fate of the last two barges towed by 
Polishchuk was also iincerlain. Communication 
with the work sections had ceased: the water 
route no longer existed and the ice road had 
yet to be built. The sole means of communi- 
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cation was. by air, but even a plane could do 
little more than drop mail at the sections, 
for it was impossible to land anywhere. 

The Adun had turned completely white 
and in colour was undistinguishable from its 
banks. On closer scrutiny one could see the icy 
surface moving slowly under pressure from 
the water; although icebound, the river re¬ 
fused to submit. 

Gazing down at the river through the win¬ 
dow of his office, Batmanov dictated his first 
order, of the day. In it he outlined the tactics 
for resisting the onslaught of winter: prepara¬ 
tions were to be made at once for a prolonged 
spell of cold weather, stocks of fuel were to be 
laid in, buildings had to be weatherproofed, 
winter clothing and footwear repaired; log 
cabins and dugouts, bakeries and messrooms, 
bathhouses and laundries, warehouses and 
clubs were to be built on the sections; as soon 
as the Adun froze over completely an ice road 
was to be laid over the river with branch 
roads leading to the various sections; food, 
pipes, equipment and materials were to be 
shipped from the warehouses to the sections 
in a constant flow. 

Detailed instructions drawn up by a com¬ 
mission of experts were appended to the or- 
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der. Nothing had been overlooked: there were 
directions as to what to use for stuffing mat¬ 
tresses, how to catch fish under the ice, how 
to prepare a brew of pine needles as a remedy 
for scurvy, how to prevent the heat from es¬ 
caping under the floors and through the doors, 
and in general keep the dormitories warm. 

The order was sent out to the sections by 
plane. At the same time Zalkind sent along 
a letter announcing that a Party conference 
would be held early in November and calling 
for preparatory work on the spot. At the last 
moment, just as the plane was about to take 
off, the Party organizer decided to go with it. 
As it turned out, however, the plane was una¬ 
ble to find a suitable landing place and Zal¬ 
kind returned to the base disappointed. 

“It’s too bad my plan didn’t materialize,“ 
he said that evening to Batmanov and Berid¬ 
ze. “I would give a lot to be with the folk 
over there along the line at this particular 
moment. I can imagine what a hard time they 
are having!” 

Beridze nodded sympathetically. Batmanov, 
who had been looking over some correspond¬ 
ence from the Central Administration and 
the People’s Commissariat, looked up at the 
Party organizer. 
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“I am not sorry that your plan didn’t ma¬ 
terialize,” he said. “It was a passiing whim. 1 
have no doubt that if you had spent about 
fifteen days ait one of the sections you might 
have accomplished a great deal. But, after all, 
you are the Party organizer for not one but 
twelve sections. 1 repeat for Ihe hundredth 
time, and will continue to harp on this until 
you have all understood me: the most impor¬ 
tant thing for the construction job at the pres¬ 
ent moment is to build up a strong, efficient, 
smooth-working head(|uarters. The People’s 
Commissar says exactly the same thing in 
connection with the failure of construction job 
No. 215,” Balmanov picked up one of the let¬ 
ters and handed it to Zalkind. “On the spur 
of the moment you and I almost sailed otT on 
that barge in Polishchuk’s place. Luckily for 
us, that lad had the sense to restrain us. If 
he hadn’t, the job might have been left with¬ 
out leaders. Don’t you think I want to be 
out on the line as much as you do? Now, 
suppose we were to succumb to our mood and 
dash oil* there, all three of us. We’d be bound 
to gel stuck on one of the sections. What would 
we gain by it? Only this: we would find our¬ 
selves the chiefs of one section of the job 
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instead of being in charge of the job as a 
whole... 

Having delivered himself of this tirade Va¬ 
sili Maximovich threw the letter back onto the 
pile on his desk. Zalkind and Beridze watched 
him in silence. 

“Have a little patience,” Balmanov went on 
in a warmer tone. “The time will come when 
we will lock you out of the main office 
altogether and you'll have to live on the 
line.” 

The Party organizer and the chief engineer 
realized the justice of Batmanov’s argument. 
They too were exerting every effort to organ¬ 
ize the work of the main administration. 
And with each succeeding day its resemblance 
to a smfK>thly working army headquarters 
grew. In this headquarters Batmanov, Zalkind 
and Beridze were three centres from which, 
as from storage batteries, current flowed to 
all sections of the job. 

On one occasion they half-jokingly dis¬ 
tributed the functions among themselves 
thus: 

‘i do the dirty work: cleaning snow, bar¬ 
gaining with Liberman, feeding and clothing 
the people, laying in wood for the winter and 
so forth. When I’m done with these odds and 
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ends ril stand aside and chew sunflower seeds 
while you fellows work,” said Vasili Maximo¬ 
vich. 

“My job is even easier than yours,” Zalkind 
chaffed, adopting the same bantering tone. 
“All 1 have to do is chew the rag with the 
workers, entertain them a little so they won’t 
be bored.” 

Beridze slapped himself on the back of 
the neck in mock despair.: 

“That means I’ll have to hitch the rest of 
the burden onto my own poor back. Too bad 
for mel” 

A great deal of Batmanov’s time was taken 
up with problems of supply. Several times a 
day he summoned Liberman to his office or 
kept him on his toes with frequent telephone 
calls. The supply chief would clutch at his 
large red head and hastily dig up diverse in¬ 
voices and other documents to submit to the 
chief. By making a careful study of the fig¬ 
ures, Batmanov probed through to the truth. 
One unpleasant surprise was the shortage of 
clothing supplies at the sections. 

“I see you are meeting the winter in shorts!” 
he scolded Liberman. “We’re expecting fresh 
personnel to arrive any day and you haven’t 
any warm clothing or footwear prepared. 
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Forty and fifty degree frosts will soon be 
setting in along the line. How do you intend 
to provide the people with adequate clothing 
and footwear?” 

Liberman went out and returned with a 
fat folio labelled “Personal Correspondence” 
from which he produced three dozen reports 
he had submitted to the former construction 
chief. 

“You see I warned the former manage¬ 
ment that there wouldn’t be enough clothes 
and boots, and that we’d be left without any¬ 
thing by the time winter came. But they 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“You needn’t waste lime referring to the 
former management. What was the purpose 
of keeping ’this file—just to be on the safe 
side, eh? No good, Liberman. A hundred tons 
of papers won’t help you when you will be 
called upon to answer for your sins. And just 
so as to dispel any false illusions you might 
be entertaining I shall confiscate this folder.” 
With these words Batmanov deposited the fold¬ 
er in his safe. “In general, I wouldn’t advise 
you to start any such personal correspondence 
with me, otherwise for each report you risk 
earning a headache that will last yon for ^ 
week. All I want from you at this moment is 
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a straight answer to the question: how do you 
intend to provide the workers with clothing 
and footwear?” 

“Goodness gracious! Where am I to get 
them from? You can’t buy anything on the 
market, and the centre doesn’t send anything. 
Please sign this telegram to the chief adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Liberman’s telegram was a desperate ap¬ 
peal for help: 

“Construction work threatened due lack 
of clothing for workers. Situation catastroph¬ 
ic. Rush padded jackets, trousers, coats, fur 
jackets, valenki.*' 

“You’re quite a humourist, Liberman, a 
poor imitation of Mark Twain,” Batmanov 
remarked as he tore up the telegram. “Why 
don’t you read the papers?” 

“I read the Pravdo, Izuestia and the local 
paper as well... .” 

“No, you don’t. If you did you would nev¬ 
er have submitted this sort of telegram for 
me to sign. Here’s a newspaper, take a look 
at it. What is the whole firs! page about?” 
Vasili Maximovich thrust the newspaper under 
the supply agent’s nose. 

“ ‘Collect warm clothes for Red Army 
men,’ ” Liberman read aloud. 



“Zalkind is organizing the collection of 
things among the office employees. We’ve got 
to help him. Set aside half of the new sheep¬ 
skin jackets, valenki and caps you have for 
the Red Army.” 

‘'Goodness gracious! How can we do that?” 
the supply man cried in horror. “We haven’t 
enough for ourselves as it is. You just said 
that the workers have nothing to wear.” 

“Don’t make me repeat myself, please. 
Do as you are told. You are a great disappoint¬ 
ment to me, Liberman. I look you for a man 
of broad vision, and it turns out you’re noth¬ 
ing but a storekeeper, a petty hoarder. I 
suppose you use up all your initiative compil¬ 
ing useless reports. Why, there are heaps of 
clothes and footwear under your very nose, 
only you don’t see them.” 

“Where?” Liberman wrinkled his bulbous, 
pimply nose. 

“1 have spoken to the army people, they 
have agreed to give us their cast-ofT uniforms. 
It’s your business to turn them into win¬ 
ter outfits for the workers. Go to Hubezhansk 
and get the stulT. That’s your first assignment. 
Here’s the second: organize a large clothing 
workshop. Find suitable premises. Zalkind 
has promised to get the housewives interested. 



The workshop must be functioning within a 
week from now.” 

Feeling that it was too much to expect 
Liberman to handle everything from nails to 
butter, Batmanov had decided to separate the 
food and other supplies from the technical 
malerials. The organization of the new depart¬ 
ment, however* had l)een delayed owing to 
the lack of a suitable man to head it. 

“We liaven’t any supply men at all,” Lib¬ 
erman complained- “There are plenty of en¬ 
gineers and technif'ians and as many econ¬ 
omists as you like, but supply men are simply 
not to be had- In my own department those 
who aren’t fools are crooks. There’s no one 
to do the work, got to do everything myself. 
And I’m no Julius Caesar, God knows.” 

‘‘You remind me of an old anecdote.” was 
Batmanov’s reply to Liberman’s tale ot woe. 
“It’s about a batman who had the same theo¬ 
ry as yours: he believed thal the world con¬ 
sisted of two categories of people: to the first 
belonged the respectable people like his offi¬ 
cer and himself; and all the rest were crooks, 
scoundrels and fools That batman was your 
ideological mentor.” 

A chief for the new department was dis¬ 
covered quite by chance and moreover among 
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the very personnel of whom Liberman had 
spoken so sliglitingly. 

Vasili Maximovich frequently dropped into 
the difTerenl departments to observe his peo¬ 
ple at work. One night rather late, impelled by 
a desire to discover who else had remained in 
the office at this late hour, he glanced into 
some of the rooms on his way out of the 
building. Nearly all were dark and deserted. 
The exceptions were the offices of Zalkind* 
Beridze, Kovshov, Grechkin and Filimonov, 
where the lights still burned and voices sound¬ 
ed. In Ihe supply department a handsome, 
rosy cheeked lad wilh curly hair was having 
an argument with someone over the phone, 
Vasili Maximovich heard him as he came 
down the corridor and from the heated na¬ 
ture of the argument he judged that Liberman, 
then in Rubezhansk, was at the other end of 
the wire. 

“You should’ve been an actor instead of a 
supply worker I I said, you should’ve been an 
actor, you take such pleasure in putting oh 
an act, pretending to be bigger than you real¬ 
ly arel’’ the young man was yelling into the 
receiver. “It’s easy to see you envy your broth¬ 
er Lazar’s success before Ihe footlights. 
What? You can’t hear me? You don’t want 



lo hear me. 1 haven’t any brothers on the 
stage and I’m not looking for bouquets, I 
sadd, I’m not out for bouquets. I don’t mind 
being a plain supply worker. That’s my mod¬ 
est ambitioni” The lad paused to listen for 
a moment, and continued: “Well, I won’t 
shed any tears at parting with you, don’t 
worry. In fact I’ll have a drink to celebrate the 
oecasion. And you needn’t bother about me, 
I’ll find something to do. I’ll go to Batmanov, 
I hear he has work for everybody.... Stop 
threatening me, I’m not a baby. You’d better 
watch out for yourself—don’t forget your 
Yakov Tarasovich is gone and there aren’t any 
patrons of your art lefll’’ 

Noticing Batmanov standing in the door¬ 
way, the lad sprang up, and dropped the re¬ 
ceiver. 

“Who are you?’’ Batmanov asked. 

“Fedosov, in charge of technical supplies.” 

“Why don’t I know you?” 

“We rank and filers are apt to be over¬ 
shadowed by our department chiefs. Liberman 
keeps all us supply workers in the shade,” 
Fedosov replied, looking Batmanov straight 
in the eyes. 

“Yes, his frame is big enough to blot out 
a great deal,” Vasili Maximovich assented. 
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“May I ask how my name happened to crop 
up in the course of your vigorous argu^ 
ment?” 

“I wanted to ask you to give me some 
work not connected with Liberman. Tm sick 
of all this pretence. We’re doing a j>oor job 
but we manage to put up a good front; instead 
of trying to do better, we try to make it look 
as if everything is fine. We mislead you by 
submitting encouraging reports compiled in 
terse military language: assignment fulfilled ... 
.job completed . . . request attended to.... And 
actually nothing has been attended to, nothing 
completed and everything is in a mess. We 
work without any plan. The sectors howl for 
stuff and we calm them down by telling them 
a pack of lies. There is a shortage of a lot of 
materials; they might not be needed at this 
particular moment but they soon will be, and 
then the work is bound to be held up. Instead 
of taking urgent steps to remedy tlie situation, 
we try to protect ourselves with all sorts of 
papers and documents.” 

Fedosov blurted all this out in one breath; 
it was evident that he was at the end of his 
patience. The telephone receiver he had 
dropped crackled and sputtered. Batmanov 
picked it up and put if to his ear. 
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“Hullo there, Fedosovl” Liberaiaii yelled 
at the other end ol the wire. “I forbid you to 
go to Batmanov. Goodness gracious, what’s 
the use of washing your dirty linen in public? 
This isn’t the first time you and 1 have had 
words, we’ll make it up again. These things 
happen in the best of families. I wouldn’t ad¬ 
vise you to pick a quarrel with me,’’ Liberman 
urged in honeyed accents. 

“Liberman,” Batmanov said into the re¬ 
ceiver, “you certainly have plenty of dirty linen 
to be washed. I discovered that by dropping 
into your department by chance. Do you hear 
me?” Liberman did not reply, rendered speech¬ 
less evidently by the shock of hearing the 
chief’s voice. “Come back to Novinsk at once. 
I have good news for you: it turns out there 
is another supply man on earth besides your¬ 
self, what’s more he’s not a fool and I don’t 
think he’s a crook either. That batman theory 
of yours has led you astray.” 

As soon as Liberman returned from Rube- 
zhansk, Batmanov divided the supply depart¬ 
ment into two. He called in the two supply 
chiefs and introduced Fedosov to Liberman 
as if the two had never met before. 

“And now,” he said, “let us wash some of 
that dirty linen of yours.” 



Fedosov told the chief how matters stood 
with regard to supplies at the sections. Not 
once did he attack his former chief, he did 
not even mention him, yet everything he said 
struck Liberman like a whiplash. 

There was a shortage of a great many 
things on the job: pipes, valves, sleeves, weld¬ 
ing apparatus, electrodes for welding, sub¬ 
marine cable, liquid glass, bitumen and other 
materials. The list Fedosov read from ap¬ 
peared interminable. Every item he mentioned 
bad its own complicated history. The piping, 
valves and part of the equipment for the pump¬ 
ing stations had had to be ordered through 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
and hence could not be expected for a long 
time. S<>me materials had been shipped out by 
plants in the South at the beginning of the 
war and had been lost en route. Now these 
plants were either moving eastward or else 
were already settled in some new place and 
producing exclusively for the front. 

Fedosov sought to give the construction 
chief as clear and unembellished a picture of 
the situation as possible. He himself was cu¬ 
rious to see the chief’s reaction to his repK>rl. 
He expected an explosion. But Vasili Max^i- 
movich’s face expressed nothing but interest 
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and concenlraled thought. He was glad to 
know at last exactly where he stood with re¬ 
gard to the difficult business of technical sup¬ 
plies, and he was already considering what 
urgent steps could be taken. 

Liberman, who stood listening with an air 
of injured innocence, wailed in vain for the 
storm of the chiefs wrath to descend upK>n 
him, but the long speech he had prepared 
mentally in his own defence was destined nev¬ 
er to be delivered. Vasili Maximovich called 
in his secretary and dictated a brief order con¬ 
cerning the organization of the new depart¬ 
ment with Fedosov in charge, and sligned it 
on the spot. 

“One more question, comrade chief,” said 
Fedosov. “So far all supplies have gone through 
a single balance sheet and the same finan¬ 
cial accounts. Is it possible to separate us in 
this respect as well?” 

Suspecting that Liberman would make 
trouble for Fedosov at first, Batmanov gave 
instructions by phone to open a separate ac¬ 
count for the new department. 

The head bookkeeper was opposed to mak¬ 
ing such operations in the middle of the fiscal 
year. He suggested w.aiting until the end of 
the year, and in general advised against the 
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measure on the grounds that it was not in Ithe 
interests of accounting. 

“Perhaips not,” retorted Batmanov, “but 
it is in the interests of the job. When will you 
realize that your accounting exists for the 
construction job and not vice versa? I don’t 
want to wait for your annual report. And please 
don’t annoy me with those fearsome com¬ 
plicated balance sheets of yours or else I 
might give the matter my urgent attention and 
make them less fearsome and complicated.” 
He turned to the two supply men. “Now go 
and get to work. And remember, I won’t have 
any intrigues or chicanery. You may hate 
each other as cordially as you please, but on 
the job you’re obliged to help one another, to 
be on friendly terms and even to kiss each 
other if the work demands it. Don’t let me 
hear of any monkey business!” 

Liberman’s wide, chubby face with its 
large nose and lustreless eyes expressed irony 
and hauteur. Observing this, Vasili Maxi¬ 
movich dismissed Fedosov and asked Liber¬ 
man to remain behind. 

“You deserved a good dressing down for 
all that dirty linen. I refrained from adminis¬ 
tering it in the hope that you would draAv 
your own conclusions and appreciate my tact. 



] see Irom your face tiiat 1 was mistaken, you 
have drawn no conclusions, you don’t appre¬ 
ciate my delicacy. I can’t understand you, Lib¬ 
erman. You’re not an enemy, but neither are 
you a help here—at least not yet. Everything 
is wrong about you. You don’t seem to be a 
fool, yet your behaviour is anything but clever. 
You ought to do a little thinking on your 
own aooounl, otherwise you risk slipping 
down into a quagmire you won’t be able to 
extricate yourself from. There's a war on, 
you* know.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it would be better to release me 
altogether. I’m no good. I can’t work any 
more,” Liberman said submissively but his 
words did not ring sincere. 

“Drop that, Liberman, and stop putting 
on an act. I don’t like it. What I want from 
you is sincerity and straightforwardness. Be 
yourself, man, stop pretending, present things 
as they are in reality. I am anxious to pre¬ 
vent you from having any more dirty linen 
to wash in public. After all, what concerns 
you concerns me too, doesn’t it? Well, then, 
let us keep our linen immaculate.” 

“1 work day and night. I do my level best, 
God knows. But it isn’t any g<x>d. . . 

“You’ve got to alter your methods of work. 



Kemeinber that talk we had about your nielh- 
ods? I’m sorry to have to repeat myself. I 
warn you there won’t be any more repeti¬ 
tions.” 

Batmanov paused, waiting for Liberman 
to reply. The latter stood with his face avert¬ 
ed so that the chief saw only his profile. 

“Have you ever read Tolstoy’s reflections 
as recorded by his relatives?” the chief asked 
suddenly. 

“1 think so,” Liberman replied uncertain¬ 
ly, He was clearly puzzled by the question. 

“I remember one thing he said and I think 
you would do well to bear it in mind. Lev 
Nikolayevich said that a man is like a frac¬ 
tion in which the numerator is what he is in 
reality, And the denominator, what he thinks 
he is. The bigger the denominator the small¬ 
er the fraction. And if the denominator is 
infinity, then the fraction equals nought. 
Good that, isn’t it?” 

Liberman made no reply. There was a mul¬ 
ish stubbornness about his bent head with its 
close-cropped red hair and his thick neck. 

“Learn to look people straight in the eyes 
when they tell you bitter but honest truths,” 
Batmanov said, raising his voice slightly. “To 
use Tolstoy’s fonnula, you are in danger of 





reducing yourself to nought/’ Vasili Maximo* 
vich described a nought with his fingers. “I 
shall give you some time for reflection. Either 
you and I come to terms or else I shall have 
io demote you to the job of junior clerk in 
Fedosov’s department.” 

After this conversation the construction 
chief left Liberman alone for a time; he was 
confident that his admonition would have the 
desired effect. In the meantime he applied 
himself energetically to the job of helping 
Fedosov to put his department in order. He 
interviewed each member of the staff and 
took part in the first conference of the new 
department. 

Together with Fedosov he went over the 
central warehouse, checking over all the val¬ 
uable items and listing the priority freights 
to be dispatched to the sectors as soon as the 
winter road opened. 

Batmanov personally selected the site for 
the shipping base not far from the pier. With¬ 
in the space of three days a lent settlement 
mushroomed up on the banks of the Adun. 
They called it the Start. This marked the 
beginning of the future ice road along the 
Adun. The pipe line could be considered as 
starting from this point. 
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At the same time the chief decided to send 
reliable people to all the big cities of the Far 
East, Siberia and the Urals in search of the 
lacking materials and equipment. He and Zal- 
kind selected likely candidates for this impor¬ 
tant mission. 

The Party organizer had his hands full 
these days. He was busily preparing for the 
Party conference scheduled to be held before 
the November celebrations. The plight of the 
people along the line scattered over such a 
vast area and without so much as a telephone 
line, worried him almost to distraction. 
Zalkind wanted the conference to be the link 
that would unite all the construction workers. 
The important thing was to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of* the Party leaders at the various 
sections, to learn from them about life in the 
sections and through them to explain to the 
builders the tasks confronting them. 

A Party meeting was held at the head of¬ 
fice to elect a new bureau. Besides Zalkind 
and Batmanov, the new Party bureau includ¬ 
ed Kovshov, Grechkin and Filimonov. On 
the initiative of Zalkind a conference of active 
Komsomol members was called. The young 
people had their own bone to pick with the 
management. Kolya Smirnov, a broad-shoul- 



dered young technician with an energetic face 
and a restrained manner made a long busi¬ 
nesslike speech in the course of which he 
turned to Zalkind and Batmanov and observed 
with some bitterness: 

“At the present time we’re more of a lia¬ 
bility here than an asset. It hurts to know 
that at a time like this we’ve got to twiddle 
our thumbs because of the shortsightedness of 
the management. We’ve got to make up for 
lost time. Give us real work to do right away. 
We are doing something but it isn’t enough.” 

Much to the satisfaction of the Party or¬ 
ganizer, Kolya Smirnov was unanimously elect¬ 
ed secretary of the Komsomol committee of 
the head office. 

Permission arrived from Moscow to pub¬ 
lish a newspaper on the spot. Zalkind was 
overjoyed; then and there he got together an 
editorial stafT, and brought two newspapermen 
in from town. Quartered temporarily in the 
Party organizer’s office, they immediately set 
about putting out the first issue of the paper. 

Talks on current events were held every 
day before w^ork. A huge bulletin board was 
set up in the vestibule of the main office 
showing the progress of Socialist competition 
among the various departments. Grechkin 



and his slafT’ were the initiators of the emula¬ 
tion movement. 

With all this Zalkind found time to help 
Balmanov. Vasili Maximovich had on more 
than one occasion noted with gratitude the 
Interest the Party organizer took m the admin¬ 
istrative end of the work. The Territorial (k)m- 
mittee of the Party had permitted Zalkind 
temporarily to hand over his duties as first 
secretary of the City Committee to the second 
secretary. Nevertheless he invariably exercised 
his rights as lirst secretary when this was in 
the interests of the construction job. 

He himself ofl’ered to accompany Batman- 
ov, Beridze and Fedosov on their visits to 
the directors of Novinsk plants for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing contact with a view to 
rendering one another assistance. Batmanov 
hoped to persuade the town’s enterprises to 
manufacture the equipment the project s»till 
lacked and to obtain some of the materials 
in short supply. The very first visit they made 
showed him how wise Zalkind had been to 
have joined them on this mission. 

Director Terekhov, a tail, pale-faced young 
man of about thirty, gave them a warm and 
cordial reception, but the moment Zalkind 
spoke of the purpose of thdr visit, he said: 
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“In the first place I should like to know 
which Comrade Zalkind I aim addressing— 
the secretary of the city committee or the 
Party organizer of the construction job?” 

“Both,” was the answer. “Zalkind, the 
Party organizer, asks you to help the project. 
Zalkind, the secretary of the city committee, 
fully aware of the potentialities of your plant, 
will see to it that its managers take the prop¬ 
er Party altitude to the needs of the con¬ 
struction job.” 

.Zalkind did not smile until Terekhov 
threw up his hands and cried: 

“I surrender! I’ll take the order for elec¬ 
trodes. I can give you two welding appara¬ 
tuses and ril share my metal with you. ITl 
have to think about the other requests.” 

It took two days to cover all the town's 
plants and factories. Batmanov was given a 
good reception at other plants as well. He 
liked the directors, some of whom still remem¬ 
bered his previous work in the region. He 
saw that the town was taking a lively inter¬ 
est in the construction job. 

“Even if they do half of what they have 
promised we can be very grateful,” Batmanov 
said, highly pleased with the results of the 
trip. 
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“They’ll do more than they promised,” 
Mikhail Borisovich assured him. “They al¬ 
ways do.” 

The problem of personnel was an added 
item to the construction executives’ burden of 
cares. According to estimates made by Beridze 
and Grechkin, the number of workers 
would have to be at least doubled. The sec¬ 
tors were short of carpenters, drivers, acety- 
line welders, telephone operators and un¬ 
skilled labourers. The plans for winter work 
were in danger of falling through for lack of 
necessary labour power. The wave of evacua¬ 
tion fi^om the West did not reach as far as 
Novinsk. There was but one way out: they 
would have to find people on the spot, al¬ 
though at the best of limes the region suffered 
from a lack of workers. Batmaiiov and Zal- 
kind decided to take a trip to Rubezhansk to 
settle the question. 


Preparations for the winter work went on 
in spile of the fact that no new engineering 
projects had as yet been submitted. 

“Batmanov is going ahead as if we had 
already handed him a new project on a silver 
platter and everything was as clear as day- 
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light,” Kovshov remarked with some uneasi- 
ness as he and Beridze emerged from the 
chief’s office after one of their regular con¬ 
ferences. 

“He is relying on us, Alyosha,” returned 
Beridze. “What’s more, being a smart fellow 
and something of a diplomat he knows how 
to handle people like you and me. Whether 
you like it or not, you can’t help feeling that 
your debt is piling up and that in general 
you’re to blame for everything, that you’re 
practically holding up the works. Right?” 

“That’s about it. As a matter of fact 1 had 
just made up my mind to get my men togeth¬ 
er and tighten the screw a bit.” 

Indeed Ihe search for new methods of solv¬ 
ing the technical problems was far from 
over. Soviet engineers who had been working 
in the Far East for some ten or twelve years 
had accumulated considerable experience in 
building railways, bridge^s, complex industrial 
structures under local conditions and had 
probed many of the secrets of permafrost. But 
no one had ever built an oil pipe line in 
these parts. 

The careful study of the locality and con¬ 
ditions, the prospecting and experimentation 
that precedes every construction undertaking 
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was all the more necessary in as novel an un* 
(iertaking as the laying of a pipe line. Whal 
Grubsky, Topolev and their assistants had 
done in this respect was totally inadequate 
and at best could serve merely as a starting 
point in the search for the only correct tech 
nical solution to the problem. 

There was no time left for lengthy prepa¬ 
rations. Beridze had to do everything at once: 
reorganize his staff, conduct research, draw up 
plans and give practical leadership to the 
sections. He completely reorganized the pro¬ 
duction and technical department, dividing it 
into several sections to handle the different 
branches involved and adding a large design¬ 
ing unit in which he placed all the special¬ 
ists familiar with designing work. He put Kov¬ 
shov in charge of the department with To¬ 
polev as his assistant. Batmanov and Beridze 
felt that the energy and resolution of the 
young engineer combined with the experi¬ 
ence and circumspection of the old and dis¬ 
tinguished specialist ought to yield the desired 
results. 

The new department was put to work at 
once. The chief engineer showered Alexei and 
his staff with assignments. Beridze’s ideas 
came thick and fast and seemed so ambitious 
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and unusual that even experienced engineers 
were nonplussed. Literally snowed under by 
propositions, they were inclined to be some¬ 
what dubious. 

Beridze’s proposal to organize the ship¬ 
ment of freight by motor truck, tractor and 
horse over the ice road went through with 
relative ease. Georgi Davydovich conceived 
this highway over the frozen Adun as a pow¬ 
erful artery that would operate with the 
precision of a railway trunk line. After study¬ 
ing the assignment, Alexei had explained it in 
full* to his designers who were now busy 
working it out in every detail, including meth¬ 
ods of keeping the road free of ice blocks, 
means of combatting snow drifts, and equip¬ 
ment for transporting heavy freights such as 
pipes, locomobiles and bulky subassemblies. 

A certain amount of scepticism was aroused 
by Beridze’s order to revise the original plans 
for the “hurdle points,'' as the most complex 
jobs requiring the greatest expenditure of la¬ 
bour, such as river crossings and pumping 
stations, were called. Beridze insisted that the 
amount of work on secondary installations be 
cut to the minimum. 

And then to the amazement of everyone 
the chief engineer came out with the unexpect- 
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ed proposal to change the direction of the 
pipe line altogether, shifting it from the right 
hank of the Adun to the left over almost the 
entire land route. The designers considered the 
suggestion to be incorrect and completely un¬ 
feasible. True, the changeover would straight¬ 
en the line, shorten it and make it possible 
to skirt the chain of hills on the right bank. 
Previous prospecting, however, had rejected 
this course after it had been established that 
the left bank of the Adun was submerged 
during the spring floods. Moreover to shift 
the line at this juncture would mean scrap¬ 
ping all that had been done to date on the 
right bank and starting everything from 
scratch on the left. 

Opposition to the idea was general in the 
designing office. “He’s like a bull in a china 
shop,” it was whispered about the depart¬ 
ment. Kobzev, in charge of a group of design¬ 
ers—a hardworking, conscientious engineer 
with soft, rather flaccid features and tousled 
hair, took the matter to Alexei (he had taken 
an instant liking to the young Moscow engi¬ 
neer) . 

“He’ll lead us into a mess if we’re not 
careful, Alexei Nikolayevich,” he warned his 
chief. “Better have it out with him now and 
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Caution him instead of submitting and wast¬ 
ing time on work which is bound to be 
thrown into the wastebasket.” 

Kobzev and all those who had participat¬ 
ed in drafting the old project had not 
yet fully realized ih^i they were bound to 
help Beridze find some way of building the 
pipe line within the prescribed time. Beridze 
seemed to them impulsive and headstrong and 
they sympathized with Alexei, assuming that 
he was carrying out Beridze’s instructions un¬ 
der compulsion, as it were, and that like them¬ 
selves he was something of a victim of cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Alexei found himself caught between two 
opposing currents. He was Beridze’s closest 
assistant and executive. At the same time, he 
was in charge of people who were not yet 
free of Grubsky’s influence. The young depart¬ 
ment chief patiently strove to convince his 
staff of the soundness of Beridze’s proposal 
and missed no opportunity of instilling in them 
his own faith in the chief engineer. Who knew 
better than he the value of these ideas that 
seemed to spring with such ease from the 
chief engineer’s fertile brain? Beridze was one 
of those technical innovators whose best 
projects are born at the time when they are 
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most needed, when,, indeed, they cannot be 
dispensed with. Beridze had the astonishing 
knack of being able to select the crux of a 
problem and concentrate on it; he was not 
afraid to take risks and had excellent theoret¬ 
ical and practical training. His life had been 
one long succession of construction jobs. And 
if one had sought to discover what had been 
the salient feature of Beridze’s engineering 
career, one would have found the answer in 
his search for and discovery of ways out of 
diverse critical situations. 

The idea of shifting the pipe line to the 
left bank had not occurred to him on the 
spur of the moment, nor had it been a divine 
inspiration. While still in Moscow he had real¬ 
ized that the success of the undertaking would 
depend on whether means could be foimrl 
of reducing the time needed for the job to 
one-third. Since then his brain had wrestled 
with this problem. As had been the case so 
many times before, he had no alternative but 
to find at solution. Beridze was thoroughly 
familiar with the Adun area: several years 
before he had taken part in a prospecting 
expedition in these parts. He had been much 
surprised when he found that the right bank, 
which he knew to bo unsuitable in many re- 
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spects, had been chosen for the route of the 
pipe line. Together with Alexei, he had taken 
a plane at once and flown over the left bank 
to survey its advantages from the air. Poring 
over the materials that had been used in draw¬ 
ing up the old project, he discovered that 
prospectors had advised laying the line along 
the left bank but the proposal had been turned 
down by Grubsky on the grounds that the 
left bank was flooded in the spring months. 
“Dozens of pipe lines have been laid in 
other, countries. We are doing it for the first 
time^ And if recognized authorities tell us 
that you can’t build under these conditions 
we have to take their word for it because they 
know better than we,” was the line of rea¬ 
soning that led Grubsky to shift prospecting 
to the right hank. 

The new chief engineer was not accus¬ 
tomed to following blindly even the most emi¬ 
nent authorities. The proposal Grubsky had 
rejected was loo promising lo be waved aside 
so lightly. Beridze wanted to ascertain for 
himself whether the danger of the left bank 
being flooded was really as great as was be¬ 
lieved. And even if such danger did exist, he 
made up his mind beforehand to question the 
ban on building pipe lines in flooded areas. 



No one, not even Alexei, gueesed how 
much thought the chief engineer had given to 
the question of altering the direction of the 
line. He had flown over the area four times, 
forcing the pilot to circle for hours over the 
Adun, and later, locked in his office, he had 
pored over the maps and blueprints, covering 
them with corrections and puffing on his pipe 
until the air in the room turned a murky 
green. At home he spent long nights pacing 
up and down his room or lying motionless 
on the couch, his dark beard pointing upward. 

Alexei, Batmanov and Zalkind were the 
first to learn of the chief engineer’s decision. 
The construction chief and the Party organ¬ 
izer approved of the idea even though it 
appeared to be somewhat risky at first and 
involved reorganizing the work of many of 
the sections. When he saw the advantages 
Beridze’s proposal would yield, Alexei was 
jubilant. So much so in fact that the chief 
engineer had to curb his assistant’s enthusiasm. 

“Don’t let yourself be carried away by 
the idea, Alexei, You’d better prepare your¬ 
self for a tough lime,” he counselled as he 
gave Kovshov instructions to proceed at once 
to work on the new project. “It will be hard 
going before we can make the proposition 
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clear to everyone concerned. You’ll tind that 
some people won’t like the idea at all.” 

He proved to be right. The following day 
a somewhat crestfallen Kovshov told Beridze 
how coldly the personnel of the designing 
office had received the new assignment. Ale¬ 
xei asked the chief engineer to talk to the 
men himself. 

“1 can do that, of course, Alyosha,” Be¬ 
ridze assented. “But if you ask me, hard work 
is the best remedy. Put them to work night 
and d^y on the new project and mark my 
wor^ they’ll gel so interested in it that your 
Kobzev and the others will turn out to be our 
most ardent supporters.” 

Grubsky and Topolev held aloof from all 
these perturbations. Topolev sat in his office 
day after day to no apparent purpose. After 
one or two unsuccessful attempts to make 
friends with him Alexei decided to leave the old 
man alone for the time being. In his capacity 
as advisor to the construction chief, Grubsky 
faithfully carried out Balmanov's assignments 
but took no active part in the work. He ob¬ 
served the efTorts of Beridze and Kovshov 
with a supercilious smile and mockingly 
dubbed them the “discoverers of America.” 

When he learned of Beridze's latest pro- 
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{)osal, the former chief engineer remarked 
maliciously to Kobzev’s draughtsmen who had 
come to him for advice: 

“That hothead is leading us straight to the 
dock. I have no desire to join the society of fel¬ 
ons and hence I shall continue to stand aside 
and calmly contemplate the disaster that must 
inevitably befall both him and yourselves.” 

He was unable, however, to confine him¬ 
self to the role of passive observer when he 
learned that besides setting Kovshov to work 
on the new project Beridze had given orders to 
stop all operations on some of the sections on 
the right bank and to move over to the left. 
Upon Batmanov's return from a two-day visit to 
Rubezhansk, Grubsky in his presence accused 
Beridze-of-erroneous and criminal actions. 

”Your project has not yet been approved 
in higher quarters,” he said drily. “What's 
more, it is not yet ready. I consider your 
hasty orders to be downrighi irresponsible. 
Explain them if you please.” 

“You are not a public prosecutor and I do 
not intend to defend my actions for your ben¬ 
efit,” was Beridze's reply to the little man’s 
bitter outburst. Grubsky turned to Batmanov 

“Yo-ii must countermand Beridze’s orders. 
They are erroneous and fraught with disas- 
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tr(3U5 consequences,’* he said. As the chief of 
this construction job you will have to an¬ 
swer for his impulsiveness with your head.” 

Batmanov had almost foreseen Grubsk 3 '^’s 
objections and was prepared for them. Now 
lie felt that he must put Grubsky in his place 
and at the same lime impress Beridze with 
the weight of responsibility he would have to 
bear for his action. Batmanov patiently lis¬ 
tened to the heated argument between the 
two engineers, and then said firmly: 

“I ‘have no intention of being the chief 
engineer’s guardian. He is as much the boss 
of this undertaking as 1 am. He must func¬ 
tion within his rights and duties. And please 
don’t worry about my head, it is planted quite 
firmly on my neck.” 

Grubsky was taken aback. He had expect¬ 
ed a dilferent reaction from the chief. 

“It was my duty to warn 30U. If you do 
not choose to heed my warning, 1 can only 
wash my hands of the whole affair,” was his 
caustic and rather dramatic comment as he 
withdrew indignantly from Batmanov’s office. 



CHv^PTER EIGHT 

EMISSARY FROM THE LINE 

On THE seventh day of her trek on skis 
Tanya Vasilchenko sighted Novinsk. Dressed 
in a brown baize ski suit and a red knitted 
cap, and carrying a knapsack and a quilted 
jacket folded into a compact roll on her back, 
she looked like a participant in a long cross¬ 
country-ski run. Only the customary ribbon 
with the club emblem or contestant’s number 
was lacking. 

Batnianov, Zalkind and Beridze spotted 
her from the Start. The tiny figure now dis¬ 
appeared, now reappeared in the midst of the 
endless expanse of the Adun. 

The head office had done its best not to 
miss the moment when the Adun froze over. 
The various departments laid wagers on when 
that would happen, and the parties to the bets 
were continually looking at the river through 
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the window or rushing down to the shore to 
make sure. The great stream seemed to have 
come to a complete standstill, yet from time 
to time the river’s icy surfaice would still 
shake itself magnificently to the accompani¬ 
ment of a rumbling reverberation from the 
distance. 

At last the Adun was firmly icebound— 
though no one noticed the exact moment it 
grew still. The river’s gigantic sinews pet¬ 
rified in a chaotic conglomeration of pack- 
ice. • ' 

. The last of the mist that had hung 
in ragged patches over the river dispersed 
and the cold winter sun blazed forth brightly. 
Here and there the prisms, pyramids and 
shapeless slabs of ice rearing skywards glit¬ 
tered with the blinding brilliance of dia¬ 
monds. In the sun’s rays the hoary brush¬ 
wood lining the shore resembled rose-tinted 
coral. 

Batmanov, Beridze and Zalkind went down 
lo the ice. They threaded their way with dif¬ 
ficulty among the hummocks of ice, sliding 
and stumbling against the jagged teeth that 
jutted up from the river’s surface. A fresh 
wind swept the river, hurling along the pow¬ 
dery snow and searing the men’s faces. The 
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coiiiiitruction chief ordered work to be started 
OB clearing a road and a tractor to be brought 
down on the ice. Just then the lone figure of 
the skier appeared again, this time already 
quite near. 

“Little Red Ridinghood on the Adun,” Be¬ 
ridze smiled. “I wonder where the lone trav¬ 
eller is coming from and where she’s going.” 

Some distance away from the Start, Tanya 
Vasilchenko took off her skis and lifting them 
on her shoulder climbed up the steep bank. 
Wishing to relax and tidy up after her weari¬ 
some journey, she proceeded to one of the 
two-family cottages in the settlement near the 
head office, where her friend Olga Rodionova, 
the doctor, lived. No one answered her knock. 
Tanya stood on the porch for a few minutes 
and then standing her skis up against the 
door she turned and took the path leading to 
the head office. 

She wandered about the corridors for a 
long time in search of her friend Zhenya 
Kozlova, the planning department clerk. She 
could not find her, for everything was changed 
since she had been there last. The familiar 
rooms were occupied by strange people. 

“A promising beginning for the new man¬ 
agement—shifting things around. This is more 
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like a Krylov fable than a head office,” Tanyd 
grumbled. 

She found Zhenya al last on the fourth 
floor. She was sitting in a liny room behind an 
absurdly large desk and checking over col¬ 
umns of typewritten figures with another 
accountant. She greeted Tanya's unexpected ap¬ 
pearance with a cry of joy. 

ft wajs a good half hour before the two 
girls had finished kissing, hugging and exam¬ 
ining each other. The other accounlamt finally 
lost patience and rapped his pencil against the 
glass desk top. 

“What aibout getting back to these tables?” 

Zhenya made a mock gesture of despair 
and complained to Tanya that Grechkin, the 
head of the department, had gone crazy; he 
sat in the office day and night making changes 
in the plan, making the accountants re¬ 
vise their calculations five times over, and 
giving them no time to catch their breath. In 
confirmation of her words the telephone rang 
insistently. The accountant picked up the re¬ 
ceiver and, glancing significantly at Zhenya, 
assured the parly at the other end of the 
line: 

“We’re checking the last tables. We’ll soon 
be finished.” 
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Zhenya dashed over to the taihle, then rati 
back to her friend. 

“Fll go over to your place,” Tanya said. 
“I’d like to get some sleep. We’ll have a good 
talk this evening.” 

Zhenya gave her friend a resounding kiss 
and escorted her to the door with a flood of 
chatter. 

“It’s awfully cold in our place. Wrap 
yourself up warmly. It doesn’t matter how 
much we heat the stove, we just can’t keep 
the place warm. It isn’t so bad in my room. 
In the corner room where engineer Kovshov 
is staying there’s snow on the walls. He’s 
nice, by the way, only a bit too serious. There 
are three newcomers and they’re all inter¬ 
esting. The construction chief is terribly hand¬ 
some—tall, slim and such grey eyes. They say 
he’s very severe, though. But the chief engi¬ 
neer’s a dear. I took the bulletins to him once. 
He’s always laughing and joking and strok¬ 
ing his beard. A black beard all the way down 
to here,” Zhenya pointed to her waist. 

“By the way, have you seen Olga?” she 
asked suddenly. “Her place is nice and warm. 
I usually go there to thaw out.” 

Tanya remembered that she had Intended 
calling Rodionova at the hospital and picked 
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up the receiver. The telephone operator rec¬ 
ognized her voice although she had not been at 
the head office since August. 

^‘Hullo, Tatyana Petrovna, have you come 
back to stay?” she asked but connected Tanya 
with the hospital before she could reply. 

Tanya waited until the nurse on duty went 
to fetch Olga and a smile rose to her lips 
when she heard her friend’s calm, stem voice 
at the other end of the wire grow warm and 
tremulous as soon as she gi'eeted her. 

“I know, 1 know,” Olga interrupted her. 
“You* can’t convince me that you’re not tired 
after that long ski trek. Run along at once-to 
my place and lie down.” 

“Thanks for your hospitality, hut your 
place is locked.” 

“So it is!... 1 forgot. Serafima said she 
was going to town. What shall we do? Berid¬ 
ze has the other key. That’s our new chief 
engineer. He’s staying with us. Go in to his 
office.” 

“I think I’d better go to Zhenya’s.” 

“Don’t you dare do anything of the kind. 
Her room is icy. You have to warm up.” 

Tanya left her padded jacket and duffle 
bag in Zhenya’s room and went off to hunt 
for the key of Olga’s flat. The chief engineer 
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was not in liis office. Muza Filipovua, slitting 
in the long narrow anteroom informed her 
with on air of importance: 

■The management has gone down to 
Start. The clearing of the ice road is begin¬ 
ning today.” 

“Tm out of luck,” said Tanya ruefully. 
Pausing to consider her next step she was 
conscious that the" older woman was staring 
fixedly at her. “Is there anything wrong?” 
she asked frowning. 

“No, it’s just that Vou remind me so much 
of my daughter, Natasha. I lost her during 
the evacuation and 1 can’t find her. She is 
pretty like you.” The woman slipped her pince- 
nez olT her nose and let it hang on its cord. 
Pain and sadness filled her eyes. “Maybe you 
are my little Natasha?” 

“Maybe I am. Look closer,” Tanya replied 
with a gentle smile. “Perhaps you could tell 
me whether it is worth while waiting for the 
chief engineer. Did he say he would be back 
soon?” 

“Aren’t you scared, dearie?” Muza Filip- 
ovna said in a sudden whisper, bringing her 
face with its dilated eyes close to Tanya’s. 
“1 am old and helpless. Perhaps that’s why I’m 
afraid? Vou are so young and calm.” 
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“What Bfte you talking about? What are 
you afraid of?” Tanya asked, puzzled. 

“Everybody here is talking about it. They 
say the Japanese have started a war against 
us. For some reason there has been no official 
announcement. They say Japanese troops have 
been landed by parachute in the forest on 
the right bank of the river. They’re searching 
for them now ... Can you imagine what it’ll 
be like to have bombs raining down on you, 
to hear shouts and groans all around?” 

“I don’t understand. You’re just repeating 
silly rumours. If the Japanese had started 
something there would be an official announce¬ 
ment at once. There’s no need to be nerv¬ 
ous. We must control our nerves, espe^’ially 
we women.” 

“Yes, yes, dearie, you’re quite right.” 

Muza Filipovna regarded Tanya with 
tenderness. Evidently the girl really did re¬ 
semble her own daughter. 

“I’m so glad you came. You have made 
me feel ever so much belter,” she confessed. 
“I can’t think why I allowed myself to be so 
weak. There are so many strong clever people 
here, there’s no need to be afraid of anything. 
You know, I used to live such a narrow, 
cramped sort of existence. But here it is 
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(lillerenl. To look at the Adun makes your 
heart swell as if you were standing on the 
lop of a tall mountain. Before I came here I 
had only read about big construction jobs like 
this. I never knew how thrilling it could l^e. 
It is a struggle that is being fought every day, 
every hour. Isn’t it wonderful that there are 
such people in the world like our Beridze? 
Have you known him long? I can just imag¬ 
ine you together. A splendid couple you’d 
make.” 

“You’re mistaken. I’ve never met him. 
Couple indeed! I have come to see him and 
talk to him about the job. I’m from the 
line.” 

“Oh, are you? 1 can take you to his as¬ 
sistant Alexei Nikolayevich Kovshov if you 
like. You could talk to him.” 

The older woman hurried out of the room 
and Tanya mechanically followed her. They 
found Kovshov in a large office full of desks 
with sloping drawing boards at which engineers 
and technicians seated on high stools were at 
work. 

“This Is the designing office. They’re work¬ 
ing on the project,” Muza Filipovna informed 
Tanya. “Ifs the main job at the present mo¬ 
ment.” 
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They made Iheir way through the narrow 
passage between the desks to the far end of 
the room where Alexei, bent almost double, 
was scrutinizing a sheet of drawing paper 
pinned on the board before him. Kobzev, the 
head of the designing office, was sitting at 
the desk, his hands sunk in his tousled hair, 
completely engrossed in the delicate trficery 
of lines on the drawing. 

“Here’s someone to see yon from the line, 
Alexei Nikolayevich. On urgent business,” said 
Muza Ulipovna and with grave dignity with¬ 
drew, whispering to Tanya as she went; 
“Drop in whenever you can. To see me, not 
the chief engineer.” 

Alexei looked up at Tanya and down aigain 
at the drawing. His hand sped over the paper 
as he made swift pencilled calculations in the 
margin. Tanya looked about her. Friendly 
nods met her on all sides. Nearest of all sat 
Petka Gudkin, nicknamed Pelyunchik in the 
office because of his youth. The typists liked 
to tease him. “Just imagine a youngster like 
that being a senior draughtsman,” they said. 
Petka greeted her from the other side of his 
desk with a mock handshake, pressing his 
right hand with his left in which he held his 
ruler. 
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“That Kovshov must be a terror,” Tanya 
surmised, noticing how surprisingly little noise 
there was in a room as crowded as this. 

‘Tt’s^ stuffy in here. Look how thick the 
air is,” she said in a* deliberately loud voice, 

“Open the window somebody and air the 
room,” Kovshov ordered without looking 
up. 

Petka shot up from his stool with a clat¬ 
ter and climbed on the window sill. 

“We’re afraid of catching cold. Look how 
pink Tatyana’s clieeks are from the frost,” 
he remarked to his neighbour, a man wear¬ 
ing a green scarf around his neck. “Ah, how 
sweet the air is ” Petka raised his face and 
hands to the white cloud of frost that swept 
in through the open window. 

Tanya touched her wind-burned cheeks: 
they felt hot. 

“Shouldn’t spend so much time indoors. 
You can’t build a pipe line in the office, 
you’ve got to get outside.” Tanya looked at 
Petka as she spoke but her words were ad¬ 
dressed to Alexei. She was determined to pro- 
voke him. 

Kovshov threw his pencil down in annoy¬ 
ance and rose. Petka hastily returned to 
seat. 



“Have you urgent business with me?” he 
demanded, sceptically. 

“I was looking for the chief engineer, real¬ 
ly. His secretary brought me to you.” 

“Then what was the need of interrupting 
the work here? Go and see the chief engineer.” 

“Well, since I have had the good fortune 
io make your acquaintance, permit me to ask 
you one question.” 

“If it is only one, you may.” 

“You are not very cordial, are you? Per¬ 
haps. -you haven’t quite finished admiring 
your blueprint. Go ahead and admire some 
more, I can wait.” 

Petka snickered. 

“Do you mind getting down to the point? 
This isn’t a dance hall after all.” 

“I’m from the ninth section. We got the 
chief engineer’s instructions to stop all basic 
work and to shift over to the opposite bank. 
What is it all about?” 

Kovshov stood with an absent air engrossed 
in his own thoughts. Without answering the 
girl, he turned back to his drawing board. He 
was reluctant to allow anything to interrupt 
his train of thought. 

Tanya shrugged her shoulders. “Perhaps 
your staff has learned to read your thoughfs, 
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but I am afraid I am not so gifted. I should 
like to hear your answer.” 

Petka giggled again. The ink was drying 
in his tracing pen which he waved at Tanya 
to express his sympathy. 

“Don’t waste precious time. Get to work,” 
Tanya advised him softly. 

“What’s that?” Petka queried, but Kovshov 
looked up at that point and the little draughtsr 
man hastily bent over his work. 

“If the instructions are to stop work, that 
means you must stop,” Alexei said. “Is there 
any need to ask for the whys and wherefores?” 

“Of course there is,” said Tanya indignant¬ 
ly. “We are human beings, not machines, 
and we take pride in the work we have done. 
Naturally^ when out of a blue sky we are 
told to drop it we want to know why. We 
realize there must be some reason, but we 
want to know what it is. You talk as if you 
alone are responsible for the construction job.” 

The broad grin that spread over Alexei’s 
features made him look suddenly young and 
friendly. 

“Well put, I must say,” he said. “How 
on earth did you get here, my belligerent 
young friend? As far as I know there arep’t 
any roads yet.” 
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‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way. You 
don’t expect us to wail until you find the way 
to us, do you?” 

“Good for you!” Alexei cried in sincere 
approval. “I suppose you’ve come for the Par¬ 
ly conference. You’re a little too eeirly. Whafs 
your name by the way?” 

“Vasilchenko.” 

“First name and patronymic* please?” 

“Tatyana Petrovna.” 

“1 could give you some explanations, Ta¬ 
tyana .Petrovna. But for a number of reasons 
I think it might be better for you to see the 
chief engineer first. After you have s^^en him 
yoti can come back to me and we’ll talk over 
all the business of your section. Is that all 
right?” 

Pelka ran after Tanya as she was walking 
down the corridor. 

“Tatyana, I haven’t said hello to you prop¬ 
erly. You’ve come in the nick of time. YofU 
do<n’t know what’s going on here. Sidorenko 
has cleared out, your old enemy Grubsky has 
been knocked off his perch. A new era has 
dawned in the history of this construction 
job.” 

“Don’t get excited, Petyunchik, your freck¬ 
les might fly off,” Tanya i>layfully touched 



the fi-eckled face of the young draughts-niain. 
‘‘Funny thing, they don’t come off even in 
winter.” 

“Jhat’s not fair,” said Petka, striking a 
defensive attitude, and added: “You’d better 
watch out or I might get sore and beat you 
up! Have you seen Kolya Smirnov yet? He’s 
our Komsomol organizer now. He's mobiliz¬ 
ing the youth. You might come in handy 
loo.” 

“You don’t say!” ejaculated Tanya and 
hurried on down the corridor. “Run back to 
your bench, my lad,” she threw over her 
shoulder to Petka, “before your boss gives it 
to you for wasting time. When we get togeth¬ 
er this evening we can talk about the new 
era, about mobilizing the youth and about 
who might come in handy for what.” 


So stirred was Tanya by all she had seen 
and heard in the head office that she com¬ 
pletely forgot her intention to rest. The first 
thing to be done was to see the Party organizer 
and find out why no one from the ninth sec- 
tion had been invited to the Party conference. 
She had heard about the conference while ^n 
route to Novinsk and now the news that it 



was to be held at such short notice brought 
Muza Filipovna’s hysterical talk about the 
Japanese back to her mind. 

In the Party organizer’s outer office the 
secretary, a young girl with a baby face, was 
whispering animatedly with a young man. 
Her smile froze into an expression of severe 
formality as soon as Tanya addressed her. 

“You’re too early,” said the girl. “I can 
register you and issue you meal coupons, but 
there wasn’t any need to be in such a hurry.” 

“I’m not asking you to register me and 
you can keep your meal coupons,” Tanya re¬ 
torted. 

“Aren’t you a delegate?” 

“No I’m not, and I’d very much like to 
know why?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. ”How 
should I know?” 

“What section are you from?” the boy 
asked, staring at the good-looking newcomer. 

“Oh, I’ve come a long way. From the 
ninth. Why?” 

“Because the outlying sections weren’t 
invited to the conference, that’s why,” said 
the baby-faced girl, unable to conceal her 
displeasure at the lad's undisguised interest in 
the stranger with the peremptory manners. 
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“Why weren’t they invited?” Tanya want¬ 
ed to know. 

“Most likely because it wasn’t necessary. 
You’ll have to excuse Comrade Zalkind. He 
forgot to consult you on the matter.” 

The girl spoke in the defiant lone fre¬ 
quently adopted by women when discussing 
business matters with a member of their own 
sex. On hearing the familiar name of the 
Party organizer, Tanya lost interest in the 
secretary and skirting her desk slipped into 
the inner office. 

Two men were sitting with their backs to 
the door reading a newspaper proof, Tanya 
advanced unobserved and glanced over their 
shoulders at the proof sheet which smelt of 
fresh pointer’s ink. The leading article dealt 
with construction problems, selfless labour in 
wartime, valour in labour comparable to ex¬ 
ploits on the battlefield, and vigilance. There 
wais not a word about a Japanese attack. 

“May I ask a question?” Tanya asked in 
a loud voice after she had read the article 
through. One of the newspapermen jumped with 
surprise at hearing her voice. “Why do you call 
the paper the organ of the construction job?” 

“Outsiders aren’t supposed to read the p^- 
per before it comes out,” a pale young man 



with startlingly blue eyes remarked> turning 
the proof sheet on its face. 

“Too late to turn it over. I’ve read it 
all.” 

“Who the dickens are you and what do 
you want?” the blue-eyed 3^oung man demand¬ 
ed irritably. 

“Don’t worry, I’m not an outsider. I’m as 
much the boss here as any of you. Are you 
the editor?” 

“I am. Pushchin is the name if you’re in¬ 
terested.” 

“Can .you tell me, Comrade Pushchin, why 
this paper Is called the organ of the construc¬ 
tion job when it is written by and for the 
head office exclusively? I don’t see a single 
item about the work sections. Why is there 
nothing about our section, for instance?” 

“You’re from one of the sections? A dele¬ 
gate? Splendid I Now sit down and write an 
item. We’ll squeeze it in.” 

The newspapermen livened uj) at once. 
One of them pushed a chair forward for Ta¬ 
nya, the other placed a sheet of paper and a 
pen in front of her. 

“I’m not a delegate. I came to tind out 
from Zalkind why our section is being neg¬ 
lected.*’ 



“But you are from the line, aren’t you?” 

“Of course. Do 1 look like a wretched 
peiipusher?” 

“You certainly don’t. Well, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter that you’re not a delegate. Write anything 
you want as long as it’s about the line. The 
paper’s just started, this is our second issue. 
We haven’t had time to contact the sections, 
we had to pick up copy right here on the 
spot.” 

“It’s too bad. You ought to get your copy 
out on the job, on the construction sites, not 
in the offices. Look at the war correspondents, 
they write their dispatches under fire and put 
out their papers in the trenches. 1 came here 
all the way from the ninth section. Why 
couldn’t you come to me?” 

“Ybu* came here alone, on skis?” mar¬ 
velled Pushchin. “Why not write about 
that? Say how you came, why you came 
and what you’re going to do now you’re 
here.” 

To Puslichin’s surprise Tanya proceeded 
to write her piece without raising any objec¬ 
tions, 

“A bit skimpy,” he said regretfully when, 
twenty minutes later, she handed him a sheet 
of paper covered with a careless scrawl. * 
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“It's long enough. Fm afraid this won’t 
get in either. You won’t have the courage to 
print it.” 

Tanya had not minced words in her item; 
she demanded that the management of the 
job pay more attention to the sections. “It’s 
time to emerge from the four walls of the 
head office into the wide open spaces,” she 
wrote. Pushchin himself was of the opinion 
that it might be well to raise this question in 
the paper. 

Tanya went back to look for the chief 
engineer but he had not yet returned. Recall¬ 
ing t*he missions entrusted to her by her fel¬ 
low workers in the field, she decided to pay 
a visit to Liberman. She found the supply 
chief talking to a man in a sheepskin jacket 
seated at his desk. 

“Everything to the last nail will be deliv¬ 
ered to your section with the first baggage 
train,” he exclaimed. “Now take your pencil 
and make a list of the items I’ve prepared 
for you. ...” 

“The old faker,” Tanya said to herself. 
“That man must have come here intending 
to have it out with him and he’ll send him 
away feeling quite content.” 

Sure enough the man, evidently a repre- 
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sentative from one of the work sections, 
pressed Liberman’s hand warmly, thanked him 
twice and went out, clearly satisfied with the 
result of his visit. 

“Tanechka, my angel! Queen of my heart!” 
the supply chief exclaimed on catching sight 
of his visitor. He rose from his desk and 
went to meet her with outstretched arms. 

“A little less passion, Liberman, if you 
don’t mind,” said Tanya, holding him at a 
distance. “I haven’t had any cause to change 
my mind about you.” 

”1 can’t help that, my dear. I have long 
since reconciled myself to your indilference. 
Goodness gracious, a mere glance from your 
lovely eyes is all I ask! It is enough for me 
to breathe the same air as you. ‘If but once 
a week .to. see you in our village,’” Liberman 
quoted jestingly. “Sit down, my lovely lady 
in the ski pants.” 

Tanya shook her head disapprovingly and 
regarded the antics of the supply man with 
contempt. 

“I am really surprised that you weren’t 
driven off the construction site. I hear Bat- 
manov is a clever man, surely he can see 
through you? I suppose you couldn’t bear the 
thought of giving up such a cushy job and §o 
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you managed to fool the new chief the way 
you fooled that comrade who was just here. 
He went away charmed by your personality. 
Or perhaps Sidorenko finally decided to get 
rid of you?” 

Liberman squealed with amusement and 
gazed at her in admiration. 

“I shall never stop delighting in you, my 
queen. A rare combination, beauty plus brains. 
Even Helen of Troy was not endowed 
with so many attractive qualities. But you’re 
mislaken about me, as always. You can’t imag¬ 
ine how upset Yakov Tarasovich was when 
he found out 1 was being detained liere. I 
was upset myself.” 

“Who detained you here? Who would be 
foolish enough to do such a thing?” 

“Batmanov. He positively fell in love with 
me at first sight. Where could I hope to find 
another supply man like you, he says.” 

“He’s right. Thank goodness supply men 
like you are rare. So two chiefs squabbled 
over you, eh? One didn’t want you here, the 
other refused to take you with him? I sup¬ 
pose your commercial abilities helped you.” 

“You leave my abilities alone. You know 
very well I am the imhappiest of men and 
tliat I’d l>e only loo glad to give up m^^ job 
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any time to anyone who wanted it. 1 have 
other ambitions... 

“I know,” Tanya laughed. ‘T’ve heard that 
story so many limes before. Your ambition is 
tlie stage, the theatre. Your brother Lazar is 
an honoured actor and histrionic talent is in 
your blood. It’s time you thought of some¬ 
thing more original. As for giving up your job, 
why, you couldn’t he torn away from it with 
a 00-horse-power tractor.” 

Tanya’s words did not ofTeiid Lit>erman in 
the slightest. He listemni with obvious pleas¬ 
ure and even made an attempt to kiss her 
hand. 

“I am so glad to see you, Tanechka. It 
was good of you to drop in and pay me a 
visit.” 

”I came.here on business, Liberman. Let’s 
get down lo it at once. When will this out¬ 
rageous neglect of the work sections stop? In 
spite of your promises you failed to ship us 
all the materials we needed before the naiviga- 
lion season closed. We are short of tools, our 
fuel supply is practically exhausted, the motor 
oil is unusable, the road building machinery 
larks parts. Here is the list of our shortages.” 

Liberman glanced at the list, and nodded 
with sympathy. 
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“Yes, it’s an outrage I There*s no other 
word for it I Somebody ought to be prosecut¬ 
ed for it, if you ask me I How about food 
supplies, any complaints? What about the 
clothing situation?” 

“Fortunately, we laid in our food supplies 
early in the summer. We’re not starving. The 
fish we catch helps. And we still have cloth¬ 
ing, but if any new people come there will he 
nothing for them.” 

“The new people wdll come with com¬ 
plete outfits. Any more complaints?” 

“A/en’t these enough? VVhat are you go¬ 
ing to do about the shortage of materials?*’ 

“1 advise you to lake it up wilh Batmanov. 
Beally, the situation is catastrophic!” 

*‘l certainly intend to take it up with Bat¬ 
manov and ril see to it that he gives you 
hell.” 

“Oh no, w’on’t,” Liberman snickered. 
“1 don’t have anything to do with mattrials 
any more, thank goodness. Vitamins, shirts, 
bools—that’s my job now.” 

‘ What nonsense is this? Some new hocus- 
pocus of yours?” 

“Not mine, dear heart, Batmanov’s. Ffe 
has split up supplies into two. Opened a new 
department, for technical supplies, with hand- 



some Fedosov m charge. And there you have 
the resiult. No wonder Fedosov’s department 
has already been nicknamed the Hold-up-the- 
Works Department.” 

Liberman seemed extremely lively and gay. 
Nevertheless Tanya suddenly found herself 
feeling sorry for this fat, noisy, fussy man 
who always appeared to take pleasure in mak¬ 
ing caustic remarks and outwitting his fel¬ 
lows. 

“You’re a queer person, Liberman,” she 
said gravely. “All these petty intrigues and 
stale jokes. Don’t you see what a difficult time 
we’re going through? How can you go on 
clowning at a time like this? But perhaps 
that’s your way of hiding your real feelings?” 

Her words had a startling effect on Lib¬ 
erman. His* face clouded and he seemed to 
shrink in his chair. 

“Curious creatures, human beings, Tanech- 
ka,” he said, after a pause. “I’m not re¬ 
sponsible for the way they’re made. A man 
considers it shameful to bare his soul to oth¬ 
ers. Am I to blame for being what I am? 
You may consider me flippant and lightheart¬ 
ed if you like. Difficult times, you say. Yes, 
they are difficult for me too, believe me. I 
haven’t told anyone else, but I can tell you 
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since you have placed your finger On lUy sore- 
spot. My relatives were left behind in Ma¬ 
riupol and Berdyansk. My wife and daughter 
tire stranded in Leningrad. They left here 
before the war and didn’t manage to get back 
in time. Am I an enemy to my own family?” 

Liberman seemed to have grown aged 
and worn in those few minutes; he sat 
hunched up in his chair, his hands lianging 
limply from his sides. Tanya rose softly and 
slipped out of the room. 

On the floor above she found the technical 
supp.ly department. The office was crowded. 
Fedosov was talking into the receiver, hold¬ 
ing it to his ear with his shoulder, and sign¬ 
ing a pile of telegrams at the same time. Re¬ 
placing the receiver on its hook, he proceeded 
to talk to two of his subordinates at once 
while continuing to sign the telegrams. The 
telephone rang almost ceaselessly. Tanya pre¬ 
pared for a long wait. But in a few minutes 
Fedosov turned his attenlioiij to her. 

“Yes?” 

Tanya proceeded to give an exhaustive 
account of her complain Is. After listening for 
a few minutes, Fedosov pulled out a folder 
of papers and began to go through them rap¬ 
idly, making pencil notes on the margin. 



“Lay aside your papers for a few min¬ 
utes, they won’t run away,” said Tanya. 

“I am listening to you, don’t let the papers 
bother you. Continue. You stopped at copper 
wire and electrical equipment. What is your 
section most urgently in need of?” ‘ 

Fedosov reached fo.r the telephone. Ta¬ 
nya laid her hand on the receiver. 

“Have a little respect for others. Only great 
men can be excused for acting queer and 
disregarding their environment, and not al¬ 
ways at that. When you get to be a greait 
man your manner of doing everything at 
once will evoke admiration.” 

Fedosov looked up with interest. 

“You’re from the kindej-garten, I suppose?” 

“Why the kindergarten?” 

“Kindergarten tutors usually develop that 
professional manner of sermonizing people.” 

“Don’t change the subject. 1 want a busi¬ 
nesslike answer.” 

“Your conversation isn't particularly busi¬ 
nesslike.” 

“I’m not asking for lipstick, am I? I’m 
demanding technical equipment for the sec¬ 
tion.” 

“I have made a note of all your requests, 
ril look them over and see what can be done. 
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Liberman left things in a nice mess, It will 
take time to unravel the tangle. Ck>me back 
in a couple of days. And keep your hands off 
my phone.” 

“No, you must look over that list and see 
what can be done right now.” 

“1 can’t. I’m too busy. 1 have to give Com¬ 
rade Zalkind material for his report at the 
conference by evening and 1 have nothing 
ready yet.” 

“I’ll prepare the material for Comrade 
Zalkind myself. Any objections? By the way^ 
do you know the nickname your office has 
earned out in the field? Hold-up-theAVorks 
Department I You deserve it.” 

“Ifs not true,” Fedosov objected hotly. 
“Liberman invented that and he’s circulating 
it himself. You got it from him, didn’t you?” 

“1 did. Doesn’t it apply though?” 

“Tartulfe!” Fedosov said flushing with 
chagrin. “He’s trying to trip me up all the 
time.” 

The girl thought of Liberman and smiled. 
Tartuffe was the perfect name for him. Fedo¬ 
sov and his jealous regard for his department 
appealed to her. She realized that he had not 
made a note of her requests merely to pacify 
her, and decided to leave him alone. 
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Th« chief engineer had not returned yet. 
As Tanya stood in the corridor trying to de¬ 
cide whether to go to Zhenya Kozlova or 
wait for Beridze, Grubsky passed by and 
greeted her with his crooked smile. 

“You’re quite a stranger, Tatyana Petrov¬ 
na. It’s a pleasure to see you here again. 
Well, after your experience out in the field 1 
daresay you have realized that your telephone 
line Is aher all not the most important thing 
in the world?” 

“I’m afraid I cannot return the compli¬ 
ment, comrade ex-chief engineer,” Tanya said 
with deliberate emphasis. “I am not at all 
pleased to see you. You are right. 1 have real¬ 
ized many things after working in the field. 
For one thing 1 have realized thai a head of¬ 
fice run -by smug, indilTerent people isn’t 
much use. I would advise you to go out into 
the field yourself It is most instructive.’’ 

She climbed up to the fourth floor to 
Zhenya’s office only to find that her friemd was 
busy with her chiet. Tanya put on her jacket 
and went down to the pier, now known as the 
Start. 



THE START 


A WIDE road dropped abruptly from the top 
of the bluir to the gradually sloping flat vrhere 
the tent encampment was laid out. Two strings 
of mbtor trucks passed each other on the in¬ 
cline*: one, heavily laden, moving down to¬ 
ward the sheds, and the other, returning 
empty, noisily climbing the hill on the way to 
pick up a new load at the railway siding 
where supplies were being transferred from 
railway cars into trucks. In front of the tents 
long rows of tractors and trucks stood wait¬ 
ing for the completion of the road on the 
ice. 

Tanya was everywhere: in the warehouses 
that were filled with sacks, barrels and hales, 
in the big tents with bunks arranged as in 
railway cars, and in the long shed with the 
wide doors where machine tools and work 



benches were already being installed while 
work on the roof was still in progress. Nearby 
under an awning several men were assembling 
huge sleighs of an unusual shape. Two driv¬ 
ers waiting for their trucks to be unloaded 
were examining the sleighs and exchanging 
brief remarks. Tanya knew one of them—a 
lean man with a slightly pock-marked face. 
She went over to liim. 

“Hello, SmorchkovI” 

The truck driver’s worried look vanished. 
He threw down his leather gloves and shook 
the girl’s hand vigorously. 

“What sort of sleighs are these?” Tanya 
asked. 

“They’re making them for us truck driv¬ 
ers. Sled trailers for hauling pipes. Those 
pipes are pretty heavy—a ton a piece. ^Vflich 
means that the sleighs have got to be both 
sturdy and light at the same time. What are 
you doing here? Come back to work in the 
head office, eh?” 

“They sent me in from Ihe line to see 
what’s doing here. You don’t happen to be the 
new chief engineer’s chauffeur by any 
chance?” 

The question occurred to her because 
Smorchkov had been Grubsky’s chaufl'eur 
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fore he started driving a truck at the begin¬ 
ning of the war. 

“They offered me the job but it was a bit 
too soft for my liking. Better to be a Slakha- 
novite,” the driver smiled. “There’ve been 
a great many changes here. You know that 
Filimonov is in charge of our outfit now?” 

“I know. He’s just the man for you rough 
trackers.” 

“No smart cracks at our expense. WeVe a 
big factor on this construction job now. Bat- 
manov, the new chief, called us together and 
told ms that the success of the job depends 
entirely on the truck and tractor drivers. If 
we don’t get the pipes and materials hauled to 
the spot in the course of the winter there 
won’t be any pipe line.” He turned eagerly 
to Tanya and continued: “You’re fresh from 
the line. What do you think of this idea? 

I suggest driving the trucks down to the 
farthest sections where they’re badly needed. 
Filimonov can’t make up his mind about it. 
Says it’s too far, too cokl, and there aren’t 
any roads.” 

“Til have to think about it,” Tanya said 
studying Smorchkov with renewed interest. 
He had confided to her what was clearly a 
cherished idea of his. “Filimonov’s right. You 
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need a good road. At present you can get 
through only on skis.” 

“But they’re already laying a road on the 
Adun,” Smorchkov pointed to the river. “I’ll 
undertake to make the first run» even if I 
have to haul this monster.” He made a gesture 
toward the sleigh. “You'd better make those 
supports stronger, my lad,” he said to one of 
the carpenters, “or else the weight of the pipes 
will snap them if there’s the slightest list.” 

“Smorchkov! How long are you going to 
keep the truck waiting!” came a shout from 
the nearest freight shed. 

“So long, Tatyana Petrovna!” Smorchkov 
said as he ran off. 

The Start operated smootlily and efficiently. 
The loaders, carpenters and truck drivers went 
about theirwork with mtenI eagerness. Snatch¬ 
es of a song popular among the builders of 
Novinsk reached Tanya from one of the 
freight sheds. She stepped inside. 

Coming in from the bright outdoors with 
its dazzling snow, she could not make out 
anything in the gloom of the shed for a few 
moments. 

“Look who’s here, Nikolai. It's Tatyana!” 
someone shouted, seizing her by the arm and 
leading her past the stacks of crates. ^ 
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As her eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness Tanya saw Kolya Smirnov in the 
dim glow of an electric lamp. Lightly dressed 
in sweater and ski pants, he stood there feet 
planted apart and arms akimbo and looked 
down at the girl. Next to him was fifteen- 
year-old Genka Pankov, whom everybody 
called “Kolya Smirnov’s shadow”; he was 
dressed like Kolya and had struck the same 
attitude. 

“My, how tall you are,” Tanya said, gen¬ 
uinely surprised as she looked Smirnov over. 
“Have you grown or have I simply forgotten 
what you were like?” 

“Grown, of course. A person must always 
grow and develop, you know. How did you 
know 1 was looking for you?” 

“Looking for me? 1 hadn’t the slightest 
idea.” 

“I’ve been giving our chiefs an earful 
about you—told 'em we’ve got a live wire of 
a girl who happens to be a good tele-commu¬ 
nications engineer but who’s been the victim 
of conservative management. They wanted to 
call you in.” 

“Why should they want to see me?” she 
asked with a touch of resentment in her tone. 

“What a question! To put up a telephone 
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line, of course. Take a look at all this stuff 
here waiting to be used.” 

He pointed to the telephone and selector 
apparatuses laid out on shelves, the rolls of 
wire and gleaming bunches of insulators. 

“I see you’ve become a stockroom clerk, 
Nikola,” remarked Tanya noting with obvious 
pleasure the orderliness of tlie storeroom. 

“Not me! I’ve only been getting this stuff 
ready for shipment. As soon as the road is 
open we’ll send it up the line. The new con- 
struction chief and head engineer are keenly 
interested in communications. Not like the 
former chiefs. There’s an order out already for 
telephone lines to be laid first thing.” 

“Who’s going to do it?” 

“The sections themselves.” 

“Are’there any telephone men at the sec¬ 
tions? Have any been sent?” 

“Now then don’t go talking like Grubsky. 
Nobody’s given us telephone linemen. What 
we’re going to do is to open training courses 
next week. You and I’ll be delivering lectures.” 

“How interesting!” Tanya said with sar¬ 
casm. 

“What’s wrong with that?” Kolya asked, 
surprised, bending down to look into the girl’s 
eyes. “Why don’t you like it?” * 
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“1 think it^s splendid I Especially consider¬ 
ing that by the time the linemen finish your 
university the pipe line will be completed. 
The telephone line has to be laid in five or 
six weeks.” 

“Know how it can be done?” 

“1 do. But I won’t tell you. You’ve been 
heading me off everywhere as it is.” 

Tanya was hinting at the fact that be¬ 
fore leaving for the field she had been the 
head office Young Communist League organ¬ 
izer. Kolya’s face betrayed genuine amaze¬ 
ment.' * 

“What’s the matter with you, Tatyana? 
You must be sick. You’re not like yourself at 
all.” 

“She’s just green with envy, that's what 
it is!” Genka put in and ducked behind Smir¬ 
nov to escape Tanya who reached out for the 
carroty tuft of coarse hair sticking out from 
under his cap. 

“Listen, you brat, if you’re going to make 
such accusations I won’t pass on the regards 
your father sent you,” Tanya said. 

“Did you see him?” Genka asked, incred¬ 
ulous. “How is he?” 

“HaJe and hearty. He asked me to kiss 
you for him.” 
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“Now, none df that,” Genka replied and 
to be on the safe side moved behind a pil¬ 
lar. 

“The child is right, Nikola,” Tanya admit¬ 
ted. “I’m green with envy. You know how I 
fought with Grubsky and Sidorenko—and 
here I discovered I’m left out in the cold! 
We’ve got to have a serious talk because I’ve 
also got an idea. But not now. I’m looking 
for Beridze—he seems to be pretty elusive.” 

“You’ll find him down on the Adun where 
they’re making the road.” 

Tonya took Genka’s advice and went 
down to the river. At this point the Adun 
swept around the town in a mighty semicircle. 
Along the grey belly of the river a black liv¬ 
ing belt stretched out into the distance. The 
air reverberated with a crunching and clang¬ 
ing as hundreds of people toiled to break 
down the slabs of ice jutting up from the 
surface. The road builders had already ad¬ 
vanced a kilometre or two, leaving behind 
them a broad ribbon of even, clean-swept road 
running between the jagged hummocks of 
ice. 

Tired though she was, the girl felt a sense 
of satisfaction as she walked along the ice. 
She saw this highway that was being laid, to 
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the construction sections as the crowning 
point of the numerous preparations she had 
observed at headquarters. 

Beridze was not to he found anywhere. The 
smooth road came to an end and Tanya pushed 
her way forward with difficulty past peo¬ 
ple swinging crowbars and picks to even out 
the ice. Bluish splmters of ice dial glistened 
in the sun flew on all sides. 

Near-by a lone tractor crawled along. Rais¬ 
ing a deafening din it nosed up against the 
jutting protuberances of ice with its bull¬ 
dozer* attachment, and when they did Jiot give 
way, halted and came on again. The blocks 
of ice were sheared off at the base emitting a 
horrible screech that set Tanya’s teeth on 
edge. Never before had she seen a tractor used 
for this purpose. “They’re an enterprising 
crowd,” she thought. “Weren't afraid of run¬ 
ning that heavy hulk on the ice.” 

The tractor was accompanied by a small 
group of people. Tanya walked over to them 
hoping to find the elusive chief engineer among 
them. No one paid any attention to her; 
they were all intent on watching the bull¬ 
dozer at work. Tanya recognized Filimonov in 
the group. He was wearing a long black sheep¬ 
skin coat, unbuttoned, and a fur hat with the 



earflaps doWn. Two of the others were stran¬ 
gers to Tanya. She guessed that they were 
the chiefs. 

Each time the tractor came to a standstill 
the driver, oblivious of all but the test, looked 
down and each time Filimonov, after a cursory 
examination of the obstacle, said: 

“Try again, Silin. Only take it easy, don’t 
ram it.” 

Silin nodded his agreement and the trac¬ 
tor, obedient to the driver’s skill, pressed 
forward smoothly, slicing off a neat slab 
of ice. 

Filimonov told the driver to stop and the 
[wo proceeded to inspect the bulldozer. Ta¬ 
nya took the opportunity to approach the oth¬ 
er two men in the group who now had re¬ 
moved their mittens and were hurriedly light¬ 
ing cigarettes. 

“Could I speak to chief engineer Beridze?” 
she asked, looking at Batmanov, who had al¬ 
so put on a long sheepskin coat over his 
leather coal. 

“Little Red RidinghoodI” Beridze exclaimed. 
His beard was grey with hoarfrost and 
his fuce too chilled to reflect the smile that 
danced in his eyes. “1 am the chief engineer. 
Beridze’s my name.” 
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Tanya had intended asking him for the 
key to Olga’s apartment but now she hesitat¬ 
ed. 

“I’m from Section Nine. I have two ques¬ 
tions to put to you, one on behalf of the sec¬ 
tion and one for myself.” 

“Section Nine? Well, well!” Beridze mar¬ 
velled. “Did you hear that, Vasili Maximovich, 
Little Red Ridinghood has come all the way 
from Section Nine. We saw you in the dis¬ 
tance. Weren’t you scared to make a long 
trip like that all alone?” 

Tanya did not like the penetrating look 
Batinanov gave her and turned away from 
him. 

“Will you be going back to the office 
soon?” she asked Beridze. 

“It really is time to get back,” Batmanov 
replied for the chief engineer and led the 
way, swinging his arms encased in a pair of 
huge mittens as he strode along. 

“Now what was it you wanted to ask 
me?” Beridze said, falling in step beside 
Tanya. 

“We received your instructions to stop 
w^ork on the right bank and to move with all 
our equipment to the left bank. We could not 
understand the order; it upset us.’' 
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“Is it the section that wants to know or 
you personally?” 

“The section. Naturally I too am interested. 
Why must we abandon the right bank after 
so much work and hardship?” 

“What else do they want to know at the 
section?” 

“A great many things. We know, of course, 
about the changes that have taken place 
in the head office. At first everybody on the 
line was glad that a new management had 
taken over; people had good things to say 
about you. We settled down to wait for things 
to happen. Now the days are slipping by 
one after another. Frankly speaking, we don’t 
find things much better on the job.” 

“Worse, perhaps?” Beridze put in. “In 
other words, we have not lived up to the ex¬ 
pectations of the people in the field? Vasili 
Maximovich, the people on the line seem to 
have lost faith in us already,” the chief engi¬ 
neer called after Batnianov who had not 
slackened his pace. 

“So you decided not to carry out instruc¬ 
tions until their meaning was made clear to 
you, is that it?” Vasili Maximovich turned 
around. 

Tanya gave him a scornful glance. 
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“I shall try to give a complete atccount of 
our actions to the chief engineer.” 

“By all means. But don’t ignore me. I’m 
interested too.” 

“That’s Batmanovi the chief of the con¬ 
struction job,” Beridze whispered to the girl. 

Tanya was somewhat taken aback. 

“How do you do, Comrade Batmanov? 1 
hope you will forgive me,” she said with em¬ 
barrassment. “When I get sore I jump down 
everybody’s throat.” 

“So I see. You’ve already scared the chief 
engineer so that his beard has turned grey. 
No-w let’s hear about things out at your sec¬ 
tion.” 

Beridze now walked ahead while Batmanov 
fell behind with Tanya. 

“You mustn’t think that the section is not 
obeying orders from headquarters. We’ve got 
Pankov in charge—he’s a strict manager who 
likes to do things properly. We made all the 
preparations for shifting over to the other 
bank in good lime, so as to lay a road as 
soon as the Adun froze over, transfer all the 
property acrass and get settled at the new 
site. There have been a great many difficul¬ 
ties. The section’s short of some of the most 
necessary things which can’t be done without. 
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I dropped in to see the technical supply chief. 
He made a note of our needs and promised 
to help.... But the most important thing is 
that the people want to know how you’re 
going to handle the construction job. Every¬ 
body’s worried about whether we’ll be able to 
finish in time.” 

“Were you sent by the others or did you 
decide to come yourself?” Batmanov asked. 

“It was decided at a Party meeting to 
send someone to you with a letter. I have it 
with me, but you can’t say everything you 
want to in a letter. I was elected to come be¬ 
cause I can ski—we couldn’t afford to wait 
until the road was laid. Another consideration 
was that I have a personal question to take 
up with you. And perhaps my stubborn char¬ 
acter hail something to do with it too.” She 
laughed. 

“Yes, you do have a formidable character,” 
Batmanov smiled and requested Tanya to give 
him a detailed account of what she had seen 
on the way, “1 want to know everything,” he 
said. “The mood of the people, their com¬ 
plaints and wishes, and what each of the 
sections is doing.. . 

Tanya gave an exhaustive account of her 
observations. The chief was particularly in- 
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terested to hear about Rogov, whom Tanya 
had met on the way. Escorting the last barges 
to the fifth section, Rogov had found things 
in a bad way there. The men in charge 
had been guilty of gross mismanagement and 
the District Committee of the Communist Par¬ 
ty had sent its representative to the spot on 
the insistence of Communist Party member 
Kolenev and others to help the section's per¬ 
sonnel put things in order. Rogov arriving at 
this juncture had had to remain and take 
over management. 

‘"’How is he making out? How are things 
at the section?” 

“At the moment, of course, everything’s 
fluid, in a state of chaos. Not that there’s 
any lack of unity and organization on Ihe 
part of the workers. Rogov has managed to 
make friends with the Nanai and they are 
lending him a hand. He’s quite at home in 
Tyvlin, the Nanai settlement. One advantage 
of moving over to the left bank is that the 
construction workers are assured of shelter.” 

“Does he need more workers?” 

“He didn’t ask for anything,” Tanya said 
after a moment's thought. “It seems to me 
though that he could do with an assistant with 
some technical training. Engineer Pribytkov, 
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his construction superintendent, is a bit too 
academic if you ask me. Too fond, of draw¬ 
ing up timetables.” 

“Do you think Rogov is satisfied with his 
job? He was always begging for a tough 
assignment. A glutton for punishment.” Bat- 
manov smiled at the memory of his conversa¬ 
tion with Rogov. 

“He asked me to remind you,” Tanya said 
as if in confirmation of his thought, “that you 
promised to let him go to the army the day 
the Japanese start making trouble.” Tanya 
had her own reasons for mentioning the Jap¬ 
anese at this point. 

“Yes, I remember that promise. By the 
way, you mentioned something about Pan¬ 
kov. Do you know him well ? I hear he is an 
extremely resolute and intelligent man. Is that 
right?” 

Tanya’s lucid, matter-of-fact answers to 
his questions pleased Batmanov. 

“Pankov is a very valuable asset to the 
job. I assure you, the ninth section is the best 
on the line. Pankov knows how to place 
his people. And they think the world of 
him.” 

“That’s fine,” Batmanov said approvingly. 
“1 plan to remove Pankov from the best sep- 
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tion and send him to the worst. Hold on a 
minute. I want to see what’s going on over 
there.” 

The construction chief jumped lightly 
over an ice hummock and made his way, slip¬ 
ping and stumbling, to a knot of people beside 
a circular hole in the ice. A little further away 
technician Khlynov, a man of giant propor¬ 
tions, was taking depth soundings and meas¬ 
uring the thickness of the ice. Zalkind, dressed 
in a sheepskin jacket held together with 
a soldier’s belt, black thigh-length valenki and 
huge mittens reaching to his elbows was de¬ 
livering a brief impromptu talk. It was perhaps 
the tenth talk the Party organizer had given 
that day. He was well known on the construc¬ 
tion site and he had only to appear anywhere 
for people to begin gathering around him so 
that in almost no time a small crowd would 
collect. 

He had a knack for getting people to talk 
and was invariably showered with questions 
of all kinds. Today three questions were up¬ 
permost in the minds of all. Would the Red 
Army hold Moscow or would it continue to 
retreat? Would the Allies open the second 
front or would they let us down—could they 
really be truste<d? What were all these ru- 
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mours about the Japanese going into action? If 
this was war why was it being spoken about 
in whispers, and if it wasn’t, when could a 
Japanese attack be expected? 

Batmanov, squatting beside Khlynov, 
watched the dark water seething and bubbling 
in the hole. The blue, metre-thick ice dropped 
down into the restless, gurgling deep. 

“I went out to Nampi this morning,” 
Khlynov told the chief. “The pack ice ends 
about a kilometre before the village. It will be 
hard going for ten kilometres but further on 
the ice is smooth and it’ll be only a matter 
of clearing away the snow. The people at the 
first section are out working on the ice. The 
Nanai are lending a hand.” 

Batmanov stood up. “Comrade Khlynov,” 
he said, “I want to send you over to Rogov’s 
section. We can always find the people we 
need around here, but Rogov needs help bad¬ 
ly. As a matter of fact, I intend to expand 
your duties. When you are with Rogov do 
your best to go into all aspects of the job. 
Drop in to see me this evening and we’ll dis¬ 
cuss the matter in greater detail.” 

The setting sun was turning crimson. The 
breeze over the river died down and in the 
translucent air the dense primeval forests of ' 
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the right bank were clearly delineated. Over 
the tall straight wooded strip rose the purple 
chain of hills delicate-hued and shimmering 
like a mirage ready to float away and melt in 
the air at any moment. 

Rubbing his nose and cheeks with his mit¬ 
ten, Batmanov called to Zalkind. 

“Let’s go, Mikhail, I’m frozen stitT. Chin- 
wagging in a frost like this is no way to keep 
warm. Swinging a pick is more like it! That 
reminds me, there’s an emissary from the 
line waiting foe you here. She came all the 
way* from the ninth section to give us a piece 
of her mind.” 

Beridze shook his finger at Zalkind from 
the distance. 

“You’d better come and face the music, 
Mikhail Borisovich,” he said. 

“Hello, Comrade Party organizer I 1 would 
never have believed it of you. .said Ta¬ 
nya. 

“Why, Tanya I” cried Zalkind recognizing 
who it was. “How did you get here? And 
what have 1 done to incur your displeas¬ 
ure?” 

“I don’t mind the slight to myself so 
much. IPs the slight to my section that ran¬ 
kles. How could you have called a Party 
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conference without inviting us? If I hadn’t 
chanced to come to the head office 1 wouldn't 
have known anything about it.” 

“We couldn’t invite the distant sections, 
Tanya. There are the tenth, the eleventh and 
the twelfth besides yours, you know. It was 
out of the question to get them all to come 
here. We would have had to postpone the 
conference, and we can’t do that. You see 
that, don’t you? Now am I forgiven?’’ 

“I don’t see anything of the kind.” 

Beridze burst out laughing 

“Now you’re in for it, Mikhail Boriso¬ 
vich I” 

“Very well, I shall try to win your good 
graces by inviting you here and now to at¬ 
tend our conference as a delegate from the 
ninth section. Whafs more, I am even pre¬ 
pared to let the ninth section speak first. Can 
we call it quits on these terms?” 

“Perhaps we can. But that doesn’t exhaust 
the list of my complaints by any means. 
I have already managed to scrap with all 
your people over at the head office. I think 
it’s scandalous the way a huge construction 
job like this has been squeezed into a four- 
story building, full of people pushing pens, 
chattering, whispering, frightening one anothr 
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er with bogey stories about Japanese para-- 
chute troops. Nobody gives a thought to the 
line I You’d think it didn’t exist. But it does 
exist, comrades chiefs, it’s too bad you’ve 
overlooked it I” 

“Good, Tanya, that’s fine,” said Zalkind, 
patting the girl lightly on the shoulder. 

“I don’t see anything good about it.” 

“It’s good that you’ve come to us. Mahom¬ 
et and the mountain, you know. The line is 
beginning to press down on the head office, 
that’s a good sign. And what’s most impor¬ 
tant, 'Tanya, our head office can stand any 
sort of pressure. Fine I” Zalkind moved his 
numb lips with difficulty. 

“You are not being quite fair to the 
head office,” Batmanov, walking ahead with 
Beridze, remarked over his shoulder to 
Tanya. 

“Nevertheless I want her to speak her 
mind at the conference about the head office 
people confining themselves within four 
walls,” Zalkind said. “Be as severe and sensi¬ 
ble in your criticism as you can, Tanya. I 
must tell you, Vasili Maximovich, this Tanya 
of ours is a person of note on the construc¬ 
tion job. She came to me at the City Commit- 
lee of the Party before I had been appointed 
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lo the job and demanded that we investigate 
the situation on the pipe line long before we 
ourselves realized the need for it.’* He threw 
a warm glance at the girl and took her by 
the arm. “You see, Tatyana, by pulling to¬ 
gether we have pushed the cart over the 
hump.” 

Batmanov turned back and took Zalkind’s 
plaice beside Tanya. 

“Now, comrade chief,” she warned him. 
“You are going to accuse me of taking a 
prejudiced and superficial view of the situa¬ 
tion. ‘The silly girl doesn’t understand much 
about the functions of the head office. After 
all, the organizational kernel begins in the 
office, no matter how you look at it. Head¬ 
quarters is headquarters, whether it is direct¬ 
ing a battle or a building job. The telephone, 
telegraph and the ability to write are great 
human inventions making for efficiency hi 
work.’ Isn’t that what you were going to 
say?” 

“Well, something like that,” Batmanov 
admitted. 

Beridze and Zalkind laughed. The con-^. 
struction chief scrutinized Tanya’s face intent¬ 
ly. Wisps of dark hair whitened by the frost 
had escaped from beneath her knitted cap oi) 
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to her clear sun-tanned forehead. Her deep- 
set, almost black eyes framed in rime-coated 
lashes met his glance unflinchingly. 

“We can’t alTord lo come out into the 
field jusl to have a cup of tea with the line- 
workers, exchange views on the world situa¬ 
tion and voice our regrets that things are in 
a bad way. Beridze and Kovshov have been 
giving me no peace from the very (ir&t day 
about letting them go out to Ihe line. But I 
wouldn’t let them. We’ll come to the sections 
when we have something to show for our- 
selveii. But before we can do that, we must 
hav,e time to prepare and muster our forces. 
That will take a month, at most six weeks. 
Too much? I can account for every day of that 
time.” 

Tanya said nothing. She walked on, cover¬ 
ing her face to the eyes with her hands in 
their heavy woolen mittens. 

“1 don’t think 1 need to explain things 
to you,” Batmanov observed softly. „You have 
good eyes, you can see for yourself.” 

“Yes, I did see something,” Tanya said, 
uncovering her face. “And what I saw I liked 
when I understood what it meant. And I dare¬ 
say what I didn’t understand I’ll get to like 
in time. Can you imagine. Comrade Batinan- 
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ov, I even liked Liberman. Or rather, I dis¬ 
liked him less than before.” 

She went on to speak about the supply 
men, about the grain of healthy competition 
she had detected in their mutual hostility, 
about Tartuffe and the Hold-up-the-Works 
Department. Batmanov roared with laughter 
at that and inhaled such a draught of frosty 
air that he nearly choked. 

“Now tell me, fair emissary from the line, 
what is your full name and what exactly is 
your position on the section,” he said, after 
the fit of coughing had subsided. “1 presume 
you are Tanya Vasilchenko?” 

“You must forgive me, I have lost the 
habit of introducing myself. No one ever both¬ 
ers to ask me my name, they just come up 
and act as. if they had known me all their 
lives. You are right, I am Vasilchenko, tele¬ 
communications engineer.” 

“AhaI Now it’s your turn to get a dress¬ 
ing down,” Beridze crowed. “Why isn’l there 
any telephone or telegraph line on the job 
yet? Why, it’s scandalous I” 

“Well, that's certainly not my fault. I have 
Ix^en given practically everything else to do 
but that.” 

“How’s that?” 
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“That happens to be the second question 
I intended to take up with you. It is a matter 
that affects me personally. I have always 
been of the opinion that communications 
ought to go ahead of the other phases of the 
work, and 1 still think so. Grubsky was of a 
different opinion. He and I had some strong 
words about it—I don’t know how to get along 
with people I don’t like. He drove me out ot 
the office into the field, as he put it. 1 can’t 
understand why you have let him stay on 
here, Comrade Batmanov. I met him in the 
office today and he did not miss the chance 
to say in that mocking way of his: ‘Well, I 
hope you have realized by now that your 
telephone line is not the most important thing 
in the world?’ ” 

“Well, and have you?” Beridze teased. A 
deep flush of annoyance glowed through 
Tanya’s dark, almost chocolate-coloured 
tan. 

“I was not very polite to the ex-chief en¬ 
gineer. I would not like to begin my acquaint¬ 
ance with you in the same way,” she retort¬ 
ed. Beridze’s remark upset Tanya. She felt 
that he was prejudiced against her. 

Beridze took her by the elbow. “Don’t be 
angry with me, Little Red Ridinghood,” he 
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&aid placatiiigly. “1 was merely trying to be 
funny.” 

“Faster there!” shouted Zalkind who had 
overtaken them and was now standing by the 
waiting car. 

In their bulky overcoats they barely man¬ 
aged to squeeze into the small sedan. Tanya 
was almost crushed between Zalkind and Be¬ 
ridze. Her legs which had had a great deal 
of exercise that day began to ache. 

“Grubsky maintained that we have no 
communications workers on the spot and that 
we’d have to wait until we got some from 
elsewhere,” she said. “He was opposed to rig¬ 
ging up a temporary line on trees. ‘Better 
build a permanent line from the start.’ Sure, 
a hundred years from now, when the pipe 
line will have been laid!” 

Batmanov, sitting with the driver, listened 
with interest to what Tanya was saying. 

“Do you think we could open a brief train¬ 
ing course for line-workers and put up a 
temporary line, say, in three months?” he 
asked her turning in his seat. 

“You don’t need any courses for that. You 
can train people directly on the job. I am 
firmly convinced that we could install a line 
right up to Taisin within six weeks. I hav^, 
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worked out a plan, ds a matter of fact. 1 id* 
tended to submit it to you.’* 

“Smart girl!” said Batmanov and turned 
to throw a glance at Zalkind and Beridze. 

“What is your plan, Tanya?” Zalkind 
asked. 

“Not to scatter the workers over the differ¬ 
ent sectors, since there are so few of them, 
but to organize a single shock column and 
divide the work into a number of simple oper¬ 
ations. The main thing will be to get a hun¬ 
dred Komsomol members to volunteer for 
wo.rk in the taiga.” 

. Tanya waited expectantly to hear what the 
construction chiefs had to say about her pro¬ 
posal. But they said nothing, their thoughts 
occupied not so much with what she had 
said as with the girl herself. Batmanov’s soul 
was rejoicing. “There they are,” he was re¬ 
flecting exultantly, “those golden cadres you 
were dreaming of. They’re coming to you 
themselves, Vasili. Now take care you make 
proper use of them for the good of the 
cause.” Beridze was studying the girl over 
the top of his upraised collar. 

“Let me answer your first question,” he 
said. “You are right: the sections have every 
right to be informed of our intentions, they 
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in list have a clear idea ol what they will be 
ex.pecled to do... 

Tanya listened without turning her head. 
Beridze spoke about the revision of the plans, 
and about the left-bank project. 

“The problem has to be visualized in its 
entirety, and not in part. The ninth section 
is not high enough a peak from which to 
survey the entire scene. It may be hard for 
you to understand our decisions at this junc¬ 
ture, but later on you will.’* 

“1 think 1 understand already,” said the 
girl, turning finally to face Beridze. “Did you 
get that left-bank idea all by yourselves or 
have you been going over our memoran¬ 
dums?” 

“Your memorandums? I’ve never seen 
any membrdndumsl” 

Batmanov looked at Tanya with interest. 

“Ever since the war began people out in 
the field have been talking about the need to 
revise the plans. One man, Karpov’s his name, 
insisted that the line ought to be moved 
to the left bank.” 

“Who is he, an engineer?” 

“No. A fisherman, a native of the Adun 
area, from Nizhnaya Sazanka Village. He’s in 
charge of a big fishing kolkhoz. He came tO/ 
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the section one clay and asked for a job. ‘1 
want to learn from you people.’ He turned 
out to be a remarkably capable man. He 
hasn’t had much education, no more than sev¬ 
en years of schooling, I believe, but he can 
do anytliing he sets his hand to and is amaz¬ 
ingly quick at catching on to the most com¬ 
plex problem. What interested him most about 
our job was the road. He said it was not by 
chance that there are so many settlements on 
the left bank of the Adun and practically none 
on the right. The left bank was the logical 
place for settling because of its favourable 
natural conditions. To build a road on the 
right side of the river he declared was going 
contrary to the Adun’s history. It was the 
left bank that needed the road; it would con 
necl Nampi, Olgokhta, Chilma, Chomi and a 
lot of other settlements with Novinsk and give 
the needed impetus for the development of 
the district in the North. On the right bank 
there was only one settlement that could use 
a road and that was Ulyagir. Moreover, on 
the right bank the road would have to cut 
across a solid range of thickly wooded hills. 
On the left bank it would run through the 
broad sloping river terrace rising alx)ve the 
flood lands. And he vowed that the builders 



of the pipe line could rely on the assistance 
of the entire Adun population on the left 
bank, whereas on the right bank there was 
nobody to help them I” 

‘The devil lake it! You are quoting my 
own arguments in favour of the left bank!” 
Beridze cried, barely able to contain himself 
with excitement. “Do you mean to say that 
fisherman of yours figured all that out for 
himself?” 

“Aha, that got you, didn’t it?” Tanya 
laughed in her turn. “Don’t worry, he won’t 
steal any of your thunder. To tell the truth, 
I have embellished Karpov’s idea a bit in 
the telling by adding suggestions made by 
other comrades.” Tanya sneezed violently; she 
had caught cold after all. “You said some¬ 
thing about vision and the petty interests of a 
single work section. As you see, some attempt 
was made to consider the undertaking as a 
whole.” 

“Where is Karpov at the present time? 
At your section?” Zalkind wanted to know. 

“No, he has left the job and gone back to 
his settlement. I met him in Olgokhta and told 
him about all the changes I had heard about. 
He listened to me and sighed. Evidently he 
hasn’t much faith in changes. In any case 





he hasn’t any time to bother with us, he is 
too busy running his kolkhoz; they’re behind 
with their plan, he told me. Spent about an 
hour explaining to me the Lniricacies of fishing 
U-oder ice.” 

“Was there any reaction to that proposal?’’ 
Batmanov asked. 

“Oh yes. Old man Topolev wrote: ‘Before 
criticizing plans you ought to learn to fulfil 
them.’ In other words, attend to your own 
little affairs and leave the big ones to those 
concerned.” 

^ “Those records must be hunted up. When 
you find them,” said Batmanov to the chief 
engineer, “I’d like to see them. If the old 
man isn’t careful I’ll send him out to Kar¬ 
pov’s kolkhoz to catch fish.” 

As she climbed out of the car, Tanya wa« 
conscious of an intense weariness. It was an 
effort to move her limbs. When Beridze in¬ 
vited her to drop in with him to see Topolev 
she stretched out her hand and said: “No, 
thank you, ifs your key 1 ’m after.” 

“What key?” 

“The key from your treasure chest! I want 
to get into Rodionova’s flat and I’ve spent 
all day running after you, or rather the 
key.” 
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Georgi Davydovich hurriedly searched his 
pockets. Suddenly he remembered that he had 
left the key in the pocket of his coat which 
was hanging in the office. Tanya was obliged 
to accompany him back to the head office. 
Grumblingly she climbed the stairs. Outside 
one of the offices she paused. 

“Topolev’s here if I’m not mistaken. Let’s 
go in. I want to pay my respects anyway. 
He’s an old dear and a good friend of mine. 
Bear that in mind, please, and be nice to him.” 



HOSPITABLE HOME 


Topolev sat alone in a bleak empty room. 
He had latterly grown accustomed to his self- 
imposed isolation. The changes on the con¬ 
struction job had in no way altered his routine. 
Grubsky’s attempts to paint an awe-inspiring 
picture of the new management had failed of 
their purpose. 

‘T’m not afraid of the big bad wolf,” was 
Kuzma Kuzmich's reply. “I have lived for 
sixty-odd years and I have done more than 
my share. Any management ..ought to respect 
me and the more fool they if they don't.” 

As Tanya and Beridze entered the room 
they noticed the old man’s head bob up with 
a start at the creaking of the door. Georgi 
Davydovich raised his hand to his mouth to 
hide the smile that rose to his lips; he recalled 
the anecdotes which Kovshov had told him 



were being circulated in the office at the old 
man’s expense. It was rumoured that the aged 
engineer often snoozed in his office with the 
telephone receiver at his ear or a pen in his 
hand. 

An issue of the wall newspaper devoted to 
the question of discipline had carried a draw¬ 
ing of the old man dozing at his desk. To- 
polev’s distinctive appearance, his height, his 
bowed shoulders and his long moustache, 
served as excellent material for the cartoonist. 
At Zalkind’s suggestion the editor withdrew 
the cartoon but not before “friend” Grubsky 
had drawn Topolev’s attention to it. Kuzma 
Kuzmich had studied the drawing for several 
minutes before he finally grasped its mean¬ 
ing, and^ then a dark flush mounted to his 
face, he sighed heavily and with shoulders 
hunched more than usual walked slowly back 
to his office. 

As the chief engineer came forward, To- 
polev rose, a lean lanky figure, from his 
chair and wiped his greenish-grey moustache 
with a red handkerchief. He caught Tanya s 
hand in both of his and his face lit up as if 
illumined by a ray of light. 

Beridze asked Topolev to look up the cor¬ 
respondence between the head office and the 



ninth section on the subject of alterations in 
the plans. Kuzma Kuzmich paused for a mo¬ 
ment to refresh his memory, his moustache 
twitching, then went over to the cabinet and 
after a brief search produced a thick folder 
in which the correspondence with the sections 
was filed. 

Georgi Davydovich took the folder and 
sat down at once to study its contents. While 
he was thus engaged the old man and the 
girl carried on a whispered conversation, 
throwing occasional glances in his direction. 

“So you didn’t want to go with Sidoren¬ 
ko?” Tanya said. “Gome to think of it, you 
and he didn’t get along so very well.” 

“I didn’t lift a finger either to leave or 
remain. Nobody takes any notice of me any 
more, Tanya. I’m too old, I suppose. No one 
asked me to leave and 1 don’t remember any¬ 
one urging me to stay. Nothing much mat¬ 
ters to me any more, my dear. All I want is 
peace and quiet. Not long ago I read a splen¬ 
did passage in a book, by Jack London, I 
l)elieve: ‘Having discarded all desire, we know 
neither hope nor fear.’ It’s a relief to know 
you’re not wanted. Believe me, Tanechka.” 

“You can’t make me believe anything of 
the kind, Kuzma Kuzmich. I couldn’t go on 
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living if I knew nobody needed me al all.” 
Slie shuddered at the notion. “What a crazy, 
dismal ideal You’re making it up. I know 
you, granpa. You’re out of sorts, that’s all. 
Better tell me about Volodya. Where is he? 
What does he write?” 

“He doesn’t write about himself. He writes 
al)out artillery and about his general. ‘Rus¬ 
sian artillery is the best in the world,’ he 
writes. ‘Our general is a marvel, not an old 
dodderer like you. He remembers you, men¬ 
tioned you twice in fact and asked me to 
convey his greetings.’ The letter was from 
Minsk area. 1 guessed that from the hint he 
dropped. ‘We’re giving hell to the Fritzes 
in the place where you built a factory,’ he 
wrote.” 

“This* written opinion here is yours?” 
Beridze asked, pointing to the heavy folder, 

“It is,” Kuzma Kuzmich replied. 

Georgi Davydovich went on reading. He 
had a habit of twiddling restlessly with some¬ 
thing whenever his mind was occupied. As he 
pored over the letters he fingered his beard, 
winding wisps of it around his pencil. Tanya 
burst out laughing. 

Kuzma Kuzmich was startled. “What is 

it?” 



“That new chief engineer is nice,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“You’re mistaken. He doesn’t appeal to 
me at all, neither do the others for that mat¬ 
ter: a tactless, noisy lot who scoff at every¬ 
thing and try to tell you how to live and how 
to work. But do they know themselves? The 
chief engineer is just a new broom trying to 
sweep everything clean with that beard of 
his.” 

“I’m not a hundred years old and so I 
haven’t acquired the doubtful wisdom of tak¬ 
ing everything with a grain of salt. You wait, 
in time you’ll find that Beridze is a fine chap. 
I’d advise you to hurry up and try to see 
him as he really is. He probably told you a 
few unpleasant truths and you don’t like peo¬ 
ple unless they tell you what you want to 
hear. Like that Grubsky of yours. I can’t un¬ 
derstand how you can be friends with such 
a creature.” 

The chief engineer laid aside the papers 
and came over to them. 

“That is an exhaustive and well-considered 
opinion you gave,” he said to Topolev. “You 
evidently approved of Karpov’s idea. As a 
matter of fact, you actually elaborated it,” 
Beridze paused expectantly. 
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“The ideas outlined in those letters seetned 
to me to be both correct and timely/’ Topolev 
confirmed. 

“Then why did you treat them in such a 
formal way? You turned them down in a 
tersely worded note of three lines. Surely you 
didn’t reject a valuable proposal merely be¬ 
cause someone had criticized your own 
plan?” 

The old man stood, his large heavy hands 
with the prominent blue veins hanging limply 
at his sides. His face had flushed darkly and 
he breathed noisily. 

“I can’t understand why you took the 
trouble to write such a detailed opinion when 
you appear to be neither for the proposal nor 
against it.” Beridze shrugged his shoulders. 

Tanya noticed that the chief engineer’s 
look directed at Topolev was softening. Berid¬ 
ze involuntarily felt a sympathy for this stern 
and truculent old man. lie could not force 
himself to adopt the same attitude to him as 
to Grubsky, although the two held together. 
Beridze could not help respecting Topolev for 
his past activity which was well known among 
builders. 

“Such things are regrettable, very regret¬ 
table,” Beridze said. “I am sure you yoursell’ 
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are conscious of the injustice of your formal 
reply to the ninth section.” 

“May I answer for Kuzma Kuzmich?” Ta¬ 
nya could no longer restrain herself. “Kuzma 
Kuzmich is an intellectual of the old school. 
He is inclined to be guided sometimes in his 
actions by a false sense of loyalty.” 

“Tatyana Petrovna!” said Topolev in a 
stern, hoarse voice, raising his bushy eye¬ 
brows wrathfully. 

“Hush, if 3^ou can’t speak up for yourself 
ril have to do it for you!” Tanya flashed 
back*. “It was Grubsky who wrote that nasty 
note, not Topolev. Can’t you recognize his 
style? I can easily imagine what happened. 
Kuzma Kuzmich, moved by the best inten¬ 
tions, brought his opinion to Grubsky. Grub- 
sky laughed at him and dictated his famous 
three-line reply,” She turned to Topolev. “Why 
don’t you want to understand, Kuzma Kuz¬ 
mich, thal although Grubsky is your chief 
and an old friend of yours he is not the 
person whose opinion you should respect?” 

Tanya broke off, struck by the look of 
reproach in the old man’s eyes. 

“Of course, that paper isn’t important,” 
she went on with less heal. “The work was 
held up not because of that. And if it hadn’t 
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been held up you wouldn't have had to com6 
aH the way oul here lo the ends of the earth. 
So it’s an ill wind that blows nobody no 
good, after all.” 

Tanya wanted to ease the tension with 
her jest, but the old man turned away from 
her and stood there glowering and grim. .., 


The key obtained at the cost of such ef¬ 
fort proved unnecessary after all, for Serafi¬ 
ma. Rodionova’s elderly aunt, was home by 
the time Tanya returned to the house. A wom¬ 
an of vast, balloon-like proportions, Seralima 
filled the entire kitchen in which there was 
barely enough room for her to move back 
and forth between the table and the stove. 
Slapping her thighs, she rushed to meet Ta¬ 
nya and folded the girl to her massive bosom. 

“Tanechka, my golden one. How’s my 
lovely darling,” she cooed. 

The good Serafima’s embrace and the 
heal from the blazing fire in the stove, which 
was evidently never allowed to go out in this 
house, warmed the girl. She lost no time in 
pulling otT her ski suit and administering a 
vigorous rubbing to her shoulders and feet. 
Stretched out on the small couch wrapped in 
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Olga's familiar blue velvet dressing gown, 
Tanya thought with atfection of her friend. 

Nothing in the room had changed. Sam¬ 
ples of Olga's needlework were in evidence 
everywhere—tablecloths, cushion covers, wall 
hangings. Olga’s skill at embroidery astounded 
even the stolid Serafima*. Tanya noticed some 
new embroidery done in Nanai design hang¬ 
ing prominently over her friend's neat little 
bed. There was the shelf with Olga’s medical 
books, the small table with the victrola and 
records, the dressing table, a present from the 
hospdtal carpenter, a rather crude mirror and, 
on* a strip of lace in front of it, some mini¬ 
ature elephants with upraised trunks, bottles 
of perfume and eau de Cologne and a large 
comb. On the desk were Konstantin’s books 
and papers brought over from his room. Over 
the table hung an embroidered cloth letter- 
holder, full of odd scraps of paper, prescrip¬ 
tions, newspaper cuttings, and higher up, the 
inevitable portrait of Konstantin—his head 
with its thinning hair, his large horn-rimmed 
spectacles and his Ups curved in an ironic 
smile. 

“The same Konstantin Andreyevich. The 
cold-blooded philosopher and psychologisl,” 
Tanya remarked drily. 
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“Yes, he^s just the sa»iiie. The same swine 
he always was,” Serafima hastened to agree. 
She stood on the threshold, filling the entire 
doorway. 

“What is going on between them? I 
couldn’t make anything out from Olga’s letters. 
She always shuts up like a clam when it 
comes to Konstantin.” 

“You’re right, m’dear. I don’t understand 
her myself. He’s not the man for her. Poor 
thing, she mightn’t be nlarried at all for all 
the good he does her. Doesn’t she see he’s no 
good? Maybe she does but she can’t help 
herself. What is it? Perhaps you know the 
answer, Tanechka?” 

“I suppose it’s just that she’s used to him. 
After all, they’ve lived together for three years. 
Do you think she is suffering?” 

“I’ve got eyes in my head, haven’t I?” 

Serafima folded her plump arms beneath 
her apron and released a flood of chatter. 

“I don’t know how they got along in Ru- 
bezhansk. But if you ask me, it wasn’t for 
nothing she left the place. 1 heard the pro¬ 
fessor there fairly swore by her, said she was 
his best assistant. And one fine day she goes 
and throws up her job and leaves. Of course, 
she’s the head doctor at the hospital here and 
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everybody thinks the world of her. Vm not 
saying she’s worse off here in the way of 
work. But it doesn’t take much brains to see 
she couldn’t get on with Konstantin nohow. 
If you ask me he wasn’t faithful to her. 
Would ye believe that, the dog I And so they 
separated and you’d think she’d forget him. 
But not a bit of it I She was miserable. Then 
he moved here. She shouldn’t have let him 
in, but she did. They stayed for a bit together. 
You were here, you saw them.” 

‘T was only here twice. I can’t bear the 
sight of him I” Tanya made a grimace of dis¬ 
gust, 

“Well, he went back to Rubezhansk, thank 
goodness. I don’t know whether it was be¬ 
cause he got fed up with the place or whether 
they had a quarrel. Anyhow he went, and the 
trouble started again. He began sending let¬ 
ters. T’m lonesome, I embrace you, 1 kiss you.’ 
And at the same time: ‘Send me my suit, 
I’ve nothing to wear,’ ‘Gel me some cloth for 
trousers, they ought to have some decent 
stuff in your shops,’ ‘Send me some money. 
I’ll return it when I get rich.’ Another woman 
in her place would have given him up, but 
not Olga. She did everything he asked her, 
though she could ill afford to. Why, she even 
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sold so*me of her own things without telling 
me.” 

“He came here again not long ago, didn’t 
he?” Tanya asked in a sleepy voice; she was 
dropping off to the accompaniment of Sera¬ 
fima’s chatter. 

“He did.... In the middle of summer, 
August it was. I was sick at the sight of him. 
As for Olga, she didn’t know what to make 
of it. Told me he had come here on business. 
Well, I’m not blind, I could see he had come 
to slay this time. But nothing came of it. They 
had some sort of scene. I wasn’t home that 
day, so 1 don’t know what happened. When 
I came back Olga had shut herself up in her 
room and Konstantin was packing his bags. 
She didn’t even come out to say goodbye to 
him. He opened her door and shouted from 
the threshold: ‘So you’re throwing me outl 
Well, you’ll be sorry I’ ” 

“Good for her!” Tanya said, shaking olT 
the drowsiness that threatened to envelop her. 

“Yes, but 1 could see she was wrelched 
again. I couldn’t make out whether she was 
sorry for him or what it was,.. . Last month 
around the twentieth she got another letter 
from him. There it is up there in the pink 
envelope. It had a bit of news that was like 
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a l^mbshell. Told her he had vdunteereid for 
thi^ army. ‘I want to shed my blood for my 
country r he wrote.” 

Tanya was so surprised that she sat up. 
That was the last thing she would have ex¬ 
pected from Konstantin. 

“Do you think he was in earnest?” 

“He seems to have gone, all right.” 

“Well, that certainly is a surprise,” Tanya 
eyed the pink envelope sticking out of the 
embroidered holder with distrust. 

“But that isn’t all. He went to the front 
and. a good job he did. Maybe it’ll do him 
gqod. But she’s just as unhappy as she was. 
Slill eating her heart out.. . 

Serafima waddled out to the kitchen—she 
had something on the stove—only to return 
in a few minutes. 

“What is she wailing for. I’d like to know? 
It isn’t as though she couldn’t find a decent 
husband if she wanted to. There’s that Rogov. 
He’s a fine looking man, strong, generous and 
warmhearted. He’s cared for her for ages, ever 
since Rubezhansk. And how that mtm loves 
her I Why, if she wanted the moon, Alexander 
Ivanovich would get it for her. When he was 
director of the fish canning factory he was 
always sending her smoked fish. There was 
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so much of it, I didn’t know what to do wijh 
it all, the pantry was stuffed with it. He said 
to me once: ‘In Rubezhansk I didn’t dare to 
look at her. After all, she had a husband. Bui 
when she left him I was hopeful. But nothing 
has changed. What’s the trouble?’ he asks 
me. ‘Don’t you think I’d suit her?’ What 
could I tell him? He’s a good man. And if 
you ask me she likes him. Bui she won’t lis¬ 
ten to him. She’s driving him crazy....” 

Tanya remembered that she had a letter 
lor Olga from Rogov. Loath to rise from the 
comfortable couch, she asked Serafima to get 
the envelope from her knapsack. 

“And supposing she isn’t quite sure of 
Rogov,” her buxom hostess went on, rummag¬ 
ing in the knapsack. “But is he the only 
one? We have the chief engineer staying 
here. He’s a fine man, as nice as could be and 
a bachelor to boot. Why doesn’t she take to 
him? No, I don’t uniderstand her at all.” 

Tanya mentally placed Beridze and Olga 
side by side and the residt did not please her. 

“Beridze wouldn’t suit Olga,” she observed 
coldly. 

“Why not? Who would he suit then?” 

“Nobody. Stop jumping from one thing to 
another.” 
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“And what about yourself, Tanechka? Still 
waiting lor your Prince Charming?” Serafima 
enquired with eager curiosity. “I see Zhenya 
is smarter than the two of you. She gets 
along fine without any heartbreaks and sighs, 
and she always seems to have a good time.” 

“Now, auntie, you're off on the wrong 
track,” Tanya said in annoyance. '‘You were 
quite sensible up to this and now you’re being 
absurd. You can’t be serious for long, can 
you?” 

Serafima took the hint and changed the 
subject. She informed Tanya with pride about 
her household achievements, the pigs, hens 
and geese she was keeping, the barrel of cu¬ 
cumbers and cabbage she had pickled, and the 
sacks of potatoes she had put away in the 
cellar. Tanya had to get up and admire all 
this wealth. 

They looked into the room now occupied 
by Beridze. A few trifling touches had com¬ 
pletely altered the appearance of the room 
which had been so distaslefiil to Tanya for 
the simple reason that Konstantin had inhab¬ 
ited it. The mingled scent of tobacco and eau 
de Cologne (“smokes heavily, trims his beard 
a lot, sprinkles it with eau de Cologne,” the 
irrepressible Serafima volunteered); fresh tech- 
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nical j<fiLrnaJs with strips of white paper stuck 
between the pages (“comes home late and sits 
up reading half the night”); an open volume 
of Mayakovsky, several pipes, a hunting rifle 
on the wall and a camera on a nail under¬ 
neath (“offered to take Olga’s picture, but she 
refused, so lie took a snapshot of me; teased 
me, said he could hardly lit me on to the 
film”); the photograph of a sweet-faced old 
lady (“that’s his mother, she lives in Georgia 
in the same town where Stalin was born; al¬ 
ways speaks tenderly about his mother, writes 
to her and sends her money”); cunningly made 
models of bridges, a model of some cylin¬ 
drical structure, a pile of photographs of the 
Far-Easlarn taiga and the Adun (“told us he 
had travelled all over the country working on 
all sorts of building jobs, laughs and says he’s 
going to go on building until there won’t be 
any unsettled places on the map and then he 
says he’ll build himself a monument and lot 
them bury him under it”). 

They were still talking when Olga arrived, 

“Been having a nice gossip?” Olga asked, 
taking in Serafima, her friend and the por¬ 
trait of her husband in a glance. “I’m sure 
you haven’t given Tanya any rest with your 
chatter, auntie.” 
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Serafima subsided at once. She picked up 
her niece’s clipped lamb coat and withdrew. 
The friends embraced warmly. 

“Why, my little Egyptian girl, how thin 
you’ve grown I Your eyes are bigger than 
ever,” Tanya said gently. 

“I’ve been sick again,” Olga replied, hold¬ 
ing out her bandaged arms. 

Twice a year she suffered from attacks of 
rheumatism. Her large, light-grey eyes rest¬ 
ed calmly on Tanya. There was an expression 
of infinite sadness about her face with its 
finely chiselled features, the faint lines of bit¬ 
terness around the mouth and the hair drawn 
back severely from the forehead and parted 
in the middle. 

Tanya threw her arms impulsively ai’ound 
Olga. Though they were of the same height 
the two young women were strikingly dis¬ 
similar in appearance, Tanya looked so much 
stronger and sturdier than the delicate, frail, 
dark-skinned Olga. 

“You are pitying me, my dear, aren’t you? 
I see Serafima has been telling you all sorts 
of absurd tales and you’ve taken it all to 
heart.” 

Olga withdrew from Tanya’s arms and 
asked her friend to untie the tapes of her 
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smock at the back. Dusk gathered swiftly and 
night crept up to the windows. The girls sal 
in the darkness waiting for the power station 
to switch on the current. Olga nursed her 
aching arms, rocking now one, now the other 
like an ailing infant. 

“You ought to be in bed instead of going 
to the hospital every day,” said Tanya. “I can 
imagine what a lot of work you must have 
there. I hear that h«‘df of your medical per¬ 
sonnel has been called up. ...” 

“Yes, there aren’t many of us left. And 
that’s precisely why I cannot aflord to stay 
at home. As a matter of fact the more work 
I have the better for my rheumatism. Besides, 
h love the hospital, Tanya. I simply wouldn’t 
know what to do without it.” 

As is customary with intimate friends who 
have not met for a long time they touched on 
a host of subjects, jumping from one topic to 
another. 

“Does your lodger bother you?” Tanya 
asked with studied casualness. Beridze inter¬ 
ested her for some reason. 

“Not at all. He is extremely tactful and 
polite. As a matter of fact he is rarely home. 
He is most courteous.” 
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“To you?” 

“To everyone. He has a big heart, there’s 
room enough in it for many people. Serafima 
simply dotes on him and she insists on ex¬ 
ploiting him. I’ve scolded her time and again 
about it. She’s forever asking him to bring 
her wood or carry something for her. But I 
must admit 1 feel more secure with him in 
the house for some reason. Is it so essential 
for us women to have a man near-by?” 

“I couldn’t say, 1 have no experience in 
such matters,” Tanya said mischievously. 

‘‘Now, you know that wasn’t what I 
meant, Tanya. Is it likely I’d be thinking of 
such things now?” 

The words were spoken more in sorrow 
than in anger and Tanya glanced up at Ro¬ 
dionov’s portrait with dislike as she saw 
Olga’s eyes turn in that direction. 

“Why should you be so upset about his 
going to the army? You weren’t living to¬ 
gether anyway and you couldn’t have gone on 
that way forever. Serafima tells me he volun¬ 
teered. That was noble of him. You’ll for¬ 
give me, but frankly speaking I never expect¬ 
ed such a gallant gesture from him.” 

“That’s just it. It’s too gallant,’’ Olga 
agreed rather to Tanya’s surprise. “If he had 
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only gone like an honest man I'* Olga glanced 
over her shoulder at the door and lowered 
her voice. “He came here, you know, and I 
believed him when he told me he’d had him¬ 
self transferred to our town because he 
couldn’t live without me. But afterwards I 
discovered he had another reason. He had 
heard that he was to be taken off the draft 
deferment list and so he found some pretext 
to come here. At first I couldn’t make up my 
mind whether to believe him or not. And 
then one day he asked me to find him a job. 
I told him to go to the front. ‘You’re a doctor 
and a healthy man,’ 1 told him, ‘why 
shouldn’t you go?’ You ought to have seen 
the look he gave me! I’ll never forget it as 
long as 1 live! ‘Will you give me another 
life?’ he said. ‘There are plenty of heroes 
without me. You’d better help me to get a 
discharge from the army, you have important 
connections here besides being a member of 
the selective service board. You are my only 
liope.’ He said it calmly and defiantly and it 
was. like a slap in the face. I saw red and 
ordered him to get out at once!” 

“Quite right!” Tanya said, revolted. 

“I must confess I felt better when he had 
gone. And then that letter came. It is false 
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through and through. You can read it and 
see for yourself. 1 wonder what he has been 
up to? Is it another hoax? Or has he really 
decided to reform finally? Oh, it is driving 
me mad!” Something like a groan escaped 
her. Tanya made an involuntary movement 
toward her friend, but Olga quickly mastered 
her emotion. 

“You see how harshly wounded feminine 
vanity can judge a man,*’ she said with forced 
gaiety. She seemed to have hardenci-d. “It’s 
ill-natured to speak like that about a man who 
has gone to risk his life for his country.” 

* Olga got up as voices sounded in the hall. 
Beridze had come home bringing Kovshov 
with him. 

“Forgive me, my dear hostess. I couldn’t 
let this homeless waif go. Permit him to bask 
a little in the warmth of your hoispitality.” 

Presently Zhenya dropped in and filled 
the house with her shrill chatter and ringing 
laughter. Serafima beamed—she loved com¬ 
pany—and hurried off to set the table in Be¬ 
ridze’s room. Before long salted salmon, pick- 
led vegetables and venison made their appear¬ 
ance. 

“The food isn’t grand, but it’s all our 
own Far-Eastern produce, every bit of it. 
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That is, all but the drink, eh Georgi Davydo¬ 
vich?” she said to Beridze, pointing to a^arge 
brown bottle of alcohol. “You do the diluting 
yourself, will you please?” 

Beridze, chuckling in his beard, busied 
himself with the alcohol. Alexei, pleasantly 
surprised by the unexpected warmth and 
comfort of the place, was moved to reflect 
that a mam, if he were a good man, could 
perhaps make life pleasant even in a house 
of solid ice. 

“I believe I’ve fallen in love, Alyosha,” 
Beridze whispered in his ear when they were 
sitting at the table. “1 feel cupid’s proverbial 
dart piercing my bachelor’s heart. Now guess 
which of these lovely ladies is to blame?” 
he enquired, his eyes glued to Tanya’s 
face. 

“That’s easy,” said Alexei. 

“It isn’t polite to whisper, you two chiefs,” 
Tanya remarked reproachfully. She felt that 
they were talking about her and was pleased 
to have attracted Beridze’s attention. 

“Georgi Davydovich has just told me a 
riddle,” said Alexei. 

“A terribly hard one,” Beridze added. 

“Oh, do tell us. We adore riddles,” Zhenya 
begged. 
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“Well, it’s this: which one of the ladies 
present would 1 be soonest likely to fall in 
love with.” 

“It would be harder to guess if you’d slop 
looking at Tanya,” Zhenya said with a frown 
of displeasure. 

“Now, don’t be so sure. You see, the 
trouble is I can’t choose because I fell in love 
long before I came here.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot. He’s on his honey¬ 
moon!” Zhenya cried. She was eager for a 
bit of gossip and only Alexei’s look restrained 
her. 

. ’Tanya turned to Kovshov. “You had me 
properly scared over at the head office. I 
trembled when I spoke with you,” she said. 
“You seemed so stern and formidable and 
there was a metallic ring in your voice. But 
now I can see you’re really quite different.” 

“In what way?” 

“The way you are now, for instance. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you wrote verse on 
the sly.” 

Zhenya giggled. Alexei also laughed. 

“Don’t laugh. I’m quite serious. In 
my opinion a poetic soul, provided it is 
really poetic, is a fine thing for anyone to 
have.” 
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“There she goes I” Zhenya wailed. “The 
girl philosopher. Serafima, help!” 

“Now then, Tanechka, that’s enough 
poetry for one evening,” Serafima command¬ 
ed. Having attended to the guests’ wants, 
she had seated herself at a corner of the 
table beside Olga. Now she raised a glasis of 
diluted alcohol. “Georgi Davydovich, you do 
the honours.” 

“But Fm not the hosit, Serafima Roma¬ 
novna, I merely have the good fortune to 
board and lodge in this pleasant house. How¬ 
ever, permit me to make use of that privi¬ 
lege to be the first to address our small im¬ 
promptu gathering.” Beridze rose to his feet. 
“There are many merry toasts one could pro¬ 
pose. But I feel that our first toast tonight 
ought to express the finest emotion that lives 
today in the hearts and minds of each one 
of us. Let us drink to our beloved Mos¬ 
cow. . . 

The guests complied. The brief silence 
that followed was broken by Serafima. 
She related a quarrel she had had with some 
woman who had predicted that Moscow 
would be given up to the Germans. The wom¬ 
an had referred to the tactics of the war 
of 1812. 
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“Taioticsl I gave her tactics! She couldn’t 
get away from me fast enough, the viper!” 
Serafima shook a powerful fist. 

She sprang lightly to her feet and ran 
out to the kitchen, returning with a huge 
platter piled high with steaming meat dump¬ 
lings. 

“I have a good toasit to propose,” said 
Zhenya rising. “Let’s drink to the Far East, 
the remote rear that at any moment may 
become the front. Our Moscow comrade 
had better not try to avoid drinking to 
that!” , 

Zhenya clinked glasses with Alexei and 
tossed off her drink with a flourish making a 
wry face and waving her hands as it went 
down. 

“I accept your toast with all my heart,” 
Alexei said gravely. 

The others drank to it as well. 

Beridze, seated opposite Tanya, was gaz¬ 
ing at her in frank admiration. *Tf an artist 
were to paint a face like that,” he reflected, 
“no one would believe it was real. She is 
lovely.” 

“Tatyana Petrovna, are you also a new¬ 
comer to the Far East or a native of these 
parts?” 
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“No, I’m a Par^asierner botii and bred. 
I was born in Rubezhansk. My mother still 
lives there. She is a schoolteacher, quite an old 
lady now. 1 have tried to get her to oome 
and stay here with me but she won't be sep¬ 
arated from her school." 

“And your father?" 

“He was killed at Volochayevka." Tanya 
glanced at Beridze as if trying to make up 
her mind whether or not to continue her 
story. “I was only four at the time, so I don’t 
remember him at all. But I have heard a 
great deal about him and I’m very proud of 
my father. Boiko-Pavlov—you have heard of 
him, of course—used to visit us quite often. 
He always spoke well of my father. He came 
to our iustitute on graduation day and made 
a long speech. He addressed me personally. 
‘Your father, Pyotr Vasilchenko,’ he said, 
‘was a true Communist and a brave partisan. 
Don’t you ever forget what you owe him.... 
I deeply regret that my gallant oomrade-inr 
arms did not live to see this dayl’ ” Tanya 
checked herself. “But really, you can hardly 
be interested in all these details." 

Beridze, however, had been listening to 
her with rapt attention. Her story moved him^ 
He found himself taking a deep interest in 
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evx^rythiiiig that concerned this girl. Amid the 
hubbub of voices hers was the only voice he 
lieard. 

To Serafima’s dismay the guests soon rose 
from the table. And there were the pirozhkee 
in the kitchen waiting their turn to be served. 
It was all Zhenya s fault, she had sprung up 
first and ran off to Olga’s room to start the 
gramophone. Serafima could have spanked her. 

“On the Hills of Manchuria, a waltz, ’ 
Zhenyai announced from the doorway. Her 
cheeks were flushed pink with excitement and 
her eyes danced. “The ladies will have to 
take the initiative since there are more of 
them. May I have this dance, my dear Mos- 
covite?” she queried approaching Alexei. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“You don’t dance"^ Don’t be funny. Who¬ 
ever heard of a Moscovite who didn’t dance.” 

“I’m sorry,” Alexei repeated. 

“Now what do you think of him?” Zhenya 
appealed to the others, seeking to hide her 
confusion with a jest “Personal alTront, 1 
call it. Poetic soull I’ll have to dance with 
Serafima then.” 

“We’ll see about that,” said Tanya. She 
got up and went over to Alexei. “May I have 
the honour?” 
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Alexei refused again. Even Berid^ was 
surprised. 

‘‘What’s up, ladl” 

“I’ve said I can’t,” Kovshov replied with 
some irritation. “You will have to excuse 
me.” 

“Invite me,” Georgi Davydovich said. 
“I’m not much of a dancer but I promise to 
whirl you around until you cry for mercy.” 

Tanya threw a searching look at Alexei's 
downcast face and held out her hand to Be¬ 
ridze. 

“All right, let’s take a turn. Only see you 
don’t turn my heaid.” 

Zhenya would not leave Kovshov alone. 

“You're a big silly tying yourself up into 
knots like that. Come on, let’s dance.” 

“Stop it,’ Zhenya,” Olga said in her deep 
vibrant voice, 

Zhenya looked from Olga to Alexei, then 
with a hopeless gesture ran off to join the 
others. 

Olga regarded Kovshov with sympathetic 
interest. She had heard a great deal about 
him from Beridze. 

“Do you mind helping me get a light?” 
she asked him, her bandaged hands fumbling 
with the matches. 
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Coming over to her with a lighted match, 
Alexei clxanced to meet heir eyes and it seemed 
to him that for a momeAt he had a glimpse 
<yf the pain that lay in their depths. 

“Eyes are supposed to reflect the working 
of the mind, these seem to reveal the heart,” 
he tliought. 

“I don’t like to see women smoke,” said 
Kovshov, waving away the smoke. “If I were 
making the laws 1 should put a ban on smok¬ 
ing for women. Let them blow smoke into 
our eyes figuratively.” 

“Medical folk smoke a lot. It’s a profes¬ 
sional* habit. As a matter of fact I am not 
much addicted to tobacco.” She crushed out 
her cigarette. “Tell me, is it true that you don’t 
dance?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied after a pause. 
“You may also think me absurd but somehow 
I just couldn’t. .. well, I just couldn’t dance 
right now. You see, my wife is at the front. 
Or rather beyond the front, behind the enemy 
lines....” 

“I don’t think you absurd at all,” Olga 
said with feeling and her swathed hand pressed 
his awkwardly. 

They sal listening in silence to the wist¬ 
ful melody, of the waltz. 
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**I should like so much to have you for 
a friend,” Olga said. “One needs a wise am? 
loyal friend so much sometimes. What did I 
want to say to you? Ah, yes. I am happy for 
you, yes, happy. You are extremely fortunate 
even if at the moment your heart is sore. You 
see, there is nothing uncertain about your love, 
it is quite obvious that your wife’s love for you 
is as pure and loyal as yours for her. But 
there is another sort of love, a sinister, agoniz 
ing emotion. Imagine falling in love wit? v 
someone for the first time, deeply, passior- 
ately, only to discover one day that youj 
love is misplaced, that it brings you nothing 
but misery. Yet it is there, and you can’t 
get rid of it. You must have li'.ard the say¬ 
ing ‘If you want to be loved, you must be 
able fo love’? That is a false saying. Yet 
I believed it. I thought that my love was 
strong enough to make a good man out of 
a worthless one.” Olga closed her eyes; her 
swathed hands lay in her lap, motionless 
and pathetic. “And finally I have come to see 
that it was all hopeless, futile.... That 
the only thing left to do is fight it. What (\ 
terrible struggle that is! It must be fought 
singlehanded, and victory brin'^js no joy 
with it.” 



Olga rose and went over to the door and 
leaned forlornly against it. Her sadness was 
transmitted to Alexei. He could not resist the 
impulse to go to her but when he did, he 
found that he could not find words to com¬ 
fort her. 

“Olga Fyodorovna. ... 1 am so glad to 
have met you,” he said at last. “I should like 
you to believe that I will be your friend. I 
want you to know thal 1 shall always be ready 
to come to your aid. I shall do anything I can 
to help you.” 

He pressed his lips to her bandaged hand, 
which smelt o<f antiseptics, and slipped un¬ 
observed out of the house. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


OLD SINS 

On Tatyana Vasilchenko's insistence Kolya 
Smirnov called a Komsomol meeting. He 
had just announced the agenda and given the 
floor to Tanya when Batmanov, Zalkind, Berid¬ 
ze, all the members of the Party Bureau 
and some of the department chiefs appeared. 
The Komsomol members, from the oldest 
down to Genka Pankov, realized then how 
much importance the management attached to 
this meeting called at the suggestion of their 
former organizer. 

“Let’s continue, comrades,” Smirnov said 
and nodded to Tanya. 

After giving a businesslike outline of her 
idea, she called upon the Komsomol members 
to volunteer for the line crew that was being 
formed to rig up a temporary telephone line. 

“This is our chance to prove our patriot¬ 
ism,” Tanya wound up. 



Batmanov asked for the floor. 

“My friends, we cannot get along witlioiit 
a telephone line any longer,*’ the construction 
chief said. “It has become as essential to the 
job as eyes, ears and a mouth are to a human 
being. You heard Vasilchenko say that the 
line can be laid in six weeks.” 

Genka Pankov, who was sitting closest of 
all to Batmanov, watched V^asili Maximovich 
with rapt attention, his lips slightly parted. 
Batmanov noticed the youngster and glanced 
frequently in his direction. 

“We could, of course, appoint all those 
whom Vasilchenko names to the crew by 
issuing an order to that effect. But I do 
not wish to do that. The line crew will have 
great hardships to lace, they will have to 
work in the taiga in .severe frosts. This is 
the kind of work that has to be undertaken 
voluntarily, resolutely, with all one’s heart, 
the way fighting men at the front go on im¬ 
portant missions. Those who do not feel strong 
enough, who lack the resolution necessary 
for such a job had better stay where they 
are.” 

“Who wants to take the floor? Any mo¬ 
tions?” Kolya rose to his full height to sur¬ 
vey his comrades. 
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“No need for talk, belter begin signing 
up I” someone shouted. 

“Pul me down!” 

Smirnov tapped on ihe table with his 
pencil. 

“Order, please.” 

A motion was adopled to support Tatyana 
\^asilchenko’s proposal and to ask the manage¬ 
ment to entrust Ihe laying of the telephone 
line to the Komsomol members as a separate 
assignment. 

“Now, who wants to volunteer?” Kolya 
asked. 

Young men and women—draughtsmen, 
clerks and typists—went up to the table. 
Among them Tatyana noticed Zalkind’s sec¬ 
retary, the baby-faced girl she had met be¬ 
fore. 

“Good for you, Zina!” the Party organ¬ 
izer said in approbation. 

Alexei started at the sound of that beloved 
name, and looked closely at the girl. 

Petya Gudkin was excitedly whispering in 
Tatyana’s ear. 

“1 would give a lot to be going with you, 
Tatyana. But as I told you before, Kovshov 
is putting me on the project. It’s the work 
I’ve been dreaming of for so long.” 



“You can stay with your dream,” Tanya 
said, turning her back on the draughts¬ 
man. 

“Should I go or shouldn’t I?” Zhenya 
asked Alexei. 

“It’s up to you to decide. How do you look 
at it yourself?” 

“It’s all the same to me,” Zhenya shrugged 
her shoulders. “I’m a clerk, and the work I’m 
doing here is needed. Frankly speaking, I don’t 
much care to leave this place.” 

Kovshov did not like her reply. 

‘•Th any case Grechkin won’t let me go,” 
she*added. “He says he relies on me. I’ll bet 
he’s whispering about me to the chief right 
now.” ^ 

Sure enough, Grechkin seated next to Bat- 
manov was arguing that while it was a good 
thing that all the Komsomol members were 
ready to go with Tatyana Vasilchenko, some 
of them nevertheless could not be spared since 
they were experts at their jobs. 

“We’ll see about it when we get around 
to approving the composition of the 
crew.” 

Kolya Smirnov sent a note to Zalkind. Tiie 
Party organizer read it and went over to 
Batmanov. 



“Smirnov wants to go. 1 think we ought 
to let him; he’ll make a reliable aid to 
Tatyana.” 

“Right,” Batmanov agreed, at the same 
time drawing Zalkind’s attention to Genka 
Pankov with his eyes. 

The boy had chosen this moment to go 
over to Smirnov and ask that his name be 
entered on the list. 

“Who’s the little boy?” Batmanov said in 
a deliberately loud, stern voice. 

“It’s Gena Pankov. I’ve been telling him 
that he can’t come along but he doesn’t 
agree with me.” 

“I’m not little. I’m os strong as anything. 
I’ll work just as good as the others, a sight 
better than the girls anyhow!’’ Genka blurted 
out angrily, taken aback by the attention 
paid him by the chief of the construction 
job. 

“I cannot allow any juveniles to be taken 
along 1” Batmanov said sharply, addressing 
Smirnov and Tanya Vasilchenko. “Let me 
remind you again that you have a difficult 
task ahead of you: it’s not child’s play.” 

The next day the construction chief called 
in Tanya and Smirnov. Zalkind and Beridze 
were present. 



""I have approved the list of people for 
the crew. The chief engineer will see to it 
personally that you are properly outfitted and 
equipj:)ed within five days. Exactly five days 
from now you will set out.” Rising from his 
seat behind the desk, Batmanov went over to 
Tanya. ‘T suggest we make an agreement, 
Tatyana Petrovna. Supposing you give me a 
schedule sliowing how many kilometres of 
line you propose to put up daily. Til approve 
it and then follow your progress daily. And 
if yoii fail (‘vena kilometre short of llie mark, 
you’ir have only yourself to blame if you get 
it in the neck.” 

“I’d be glad to sign such an agreementl” 
Tanya said. 

“No need to sign anything, we’ll jusi sliake 
on it.” 

Batmanov clasped the small, hot hand of 
the girl firmly. 

“You’d better look oiil now, Tatyana!” 
Zalkind warned her, half jokingly. 

As they left the chief’s office, Smirnov and 
Tanya saw Genka in the corridor outside. 
He stood huddled miserably against the wall 
and he met them with a stony look. 

“We can’t do it, don’t you see that, we 
just can’ll Why don’t you believe me?” the 
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Komsomol organizer said, putting his airm 
around the boy. 

“You could do il on the quiet and no- 
body’d be the wiser,” Genka muttered, shaking 
himself loose. But Kolya would not let him go. 

“Now, don’t take it like that. You can see 
for yourself everything depends on the chief, 
and he says no.” 

“You know what? If you’re not afraid to, 
go and talk to Batmanov about it,” Tanya 
suggested. “If he says it’s all right, we’ll take 
you. Won’t we?” Tanya winked to Smirnov. 

“Of course we shall.”^ 

“You can go and talk to your Batmanov 
yourselves. I don’t need your advice!” Genka 
retorted irritably; he had a suspicion that 
Tanya . and Kolya were merely humouring 
him. 

That evening, however, the chief’s secre¬ 
tary walked into his office and said: 

“There is a boy by the name of Gena 
Pankov to see you. Shall I show him in?” 

The youngster entered the large office dif¬ 
fidently and paused by the door. Vasili Max¬ 
imovich was somewhat surprised to find him¬ 
self moved by the visit. 

“Come in, comrade. What can I do for 
you?” 
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Genka’s courage failed him and he stood 
there tongue-tied, those keen, bright eyes of 
his which had appealed so much to Vasili 
Maximovich, glued to the floor. 

“Still insist on having your way?” Bat- 
manov asked. 

“All the fellows ore going. I don’t want 
to stay behind,” Genka said in a hurt tone. 

“It’s nobody’s fault that you’re only fif¬ 
teen, is it? The job will be a hard one—an 
ordeal even some adults would not be equal to.” 

“I \vould.” 

“!^uppose something happened to you? 
Your father would hever forgive me.” 

“My father would have let me go,” Genka 
said firmly, looking up at Batmanov finally. 

“You think he would?” 

“Yes. He took me along on expeditions a 
couple of times.” 

Batmanov walked slowly up and down the 
room. Genka followed his every movement. 
The construction chief paused in front of the 
boy and placed his hands on the youngster’s 
shoulders, feeling their angular, boyish lean¬ 
ness under his fingers. 

“All right—it seems there is nothing I 
can say to dissuade you. You may go, but 
mind, no complaints or tears!” 
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“Not inef’ said Genka and made a dash 
for the door. 

Reluotantly Batmanov let him go, and for 
a long time after the boy had gone he stared 
in silence at the door that had closed behind 
him. Presently he rang for his secretary. 

“For the time being I’m not in to anyone,” 
he said in a low voice. 


The delegates began arriving for the con¬ 
ference. As dissimilar as they were, these peo¬ 
ple were alike in many respects—windburnt 
faces, restless eyes and fighting spirit. They 
had been nursing a great many complaints 
against the head office and were eager to 
register, them, quite forgetting that they had 
a new management to deal with now. 

Batmanov and Zalkind sensed inimediaitely 
the frame of mind prevailing among the 
spokesmen of the line. 

“They are asking us to fool Sidorenko’s 
and Grubsky’s bills,” Vasili Maximovich grum¬ 
bled, as one of the section chiefs he had 
been receiving left his office. “Ready to over¬ 
throw the management by assault. We’ve got 
to talk about this at the conference or things 
may take a one-sided turn.” 
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*‘l don’t agfet? wiUi you/^ objected Zal- 
kind. “Let Ihem attack the head office people, 
Fed'osov and Liberman in particular. We’ve 
got a headquarters staff now that can with¬ 
stand any pressure. People down the line are 
dissatisfied with the head office because it 
has not been able to give them leadership 
and has ignored their needs. Many of them— 
Tanya Vasilchenko for one—are bound to 
level some harsh accusations against us. On 
the other hand, some will probably defend 
the .headquarters staff. Personally I attach 
much importance to this clash between head 
office people and people from the line.” The 
Party organizer smiled. “After all, you can’t 
tell them what to say. We’ll just have to lis¬ 
ten and take it.” 

“I am opposed to making excursions into 
history. Is there any need to recall old 
sins?” 

“They’re not so easily forgotten, Vasili 
Maximovich,” Zalkind continued. “You said 
yourself we’ve got to answer for the legacy 
we’ve taken over... 

Batmanov gave a warm welcome to Rog¬ 
ov whom he had not seen since the latter 
left the Start in the motor lauMcIi to go to 
I he rescue of the stranded barge. 
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“I want to say how much 1 appreciate 
your initiative and the resolute, competent ac¬ 
tion you took on Section i^ive, Alexander Iva¬ 
novich,” Batmanov said with feeling as he 
surveyed the sturdy figure of Rogov in his 
well-tailored suit of military cut. 

Rogov gave a detailed account of the situ¬ 
ation at Section Five, then frankly set forth his 
complaints and assailed the supply people. 
Vasili Maximovich agreed with him and made 
notes in the large pad before him. Rogov had 
something to say in passing about the engi¬ 
neers os well. 

“You’ve got a lot of people around 
here. I saw them sitting in the office and 
drawing, but there’s no sign of any project 
yet.” 

There was an unmistakable note of dis¬ 
dain in his voice. 

“Projects usually lake years lo make,” Bat¬ 
manov replied drily. “Beridze and his assist¬ 
ants are doing everything they can lo pro¬ 
duce one inside two or three months. If they 
succeed, if 11 be a record. For that matter, the 
project is already visible to those who want 
to see it. The fact that you and your section 
aie alieady on the left bank is part of the 
new project.” 
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The conversation had dampened Batman- 
ov’s spirits. He said no more and turned his 
attention to his papers. 

... The head office club, a large log build¬ 
ing, liad undergone a transformation. The 
interior had been whitewashed, new furni¬ 
ture installed and streamers with slogans hung 
on the walls. Flowers had l>een procured from 
some unknown source and placed under the 
portrait of Stalin. 

The conference opened on a high note. 
The delegates enthusiastically elected a work¬ 
ing presidium, an honorary presidium, a cre¬ 
dentials commission and a secretarial. Zai- 
kind in his opening address began by congrat¬ 
ulating the delegates on the opening of the 
first Party conference to be held on the con¬ 
struction job. The Party organizer spoke sim¬ 
ply, confidently and with that power of logi¬ 
cal persuasion characteristic of experienced 
Bolshevik politiical leaders. He spoke of the 
grave situation on the fro-iits, and reminded 
his hearers that the whole country, at the 
leader’s call, ha^l been united in a single army 
camp. The construction job did not yet re¬ 
semble part of this gigantic army camp. Coim- 
pared with the rest of the country, the proc¬ 
ess of mustering all forces for the task in 
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hand was still lagging. Zalkind dwelt in de¬ 
tail on the tasks confronting the Party or¬ 
ganizations at the work sections. 

“We have to speed up readjustment,” he 
said. “Each section must without delay be¬ 
come a smooth-working enterprise, producing 
for the front, its output being measured in 
the number of kilometres of pipe laid. I ap¬ 
peal to you once again, comrades, you Com¬ 
munists must take your places in the front 
ranks of our constructive battle for the pe¬ 
troleum linel” 

True to his promise, Zalkind had intended 
calling upon Vasilchenko k> open the debate. 
But Tanya passed him a note saying that 
she had changed her mind about taking 
the floor. Seated beside Alexei she was chaff¬ 
ing hini about the criticism being levelled 
at the chief engineer and his staff by an 
engineer from the fourth section for keeping 
the work on the project too much to them¬ 
selves. 

“Open the floodgates to mass initiative!” 
said the speaker, a young man named Mel¬ 
nikov, who spoke rapidly with much gestur¬ 
ing. “The new project is more than jiust a 
charting of the direction of the line, it is 
compounded of thousands of rationalizatidn 
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proposals flowing into the State Defence Com¬ 
mittee fund.” 

“That’s right!” Kovshov shouted. Tanya 
laughed softly. 

“Look at him! He actually enjoys getting 
it in the neck,” she marvelled. She had already 
observed that trail in Alexei—his straight¬ 
forward, unresentful acceptance of criticism. 

“There’s nothing so helpful as a good, 
honest calling down,” Alexei whispered to her 
as he jotted something down in his notebook. 
“1 can thank you too in advance for that 
vicious attack you’re going to make.” 

“And suppose I don’t?” 

“11 wouldn’t be like you to miss such a 
golden opportunity for a scrap.” 

“Where is the chief engineer, Alexei? Why 
isn’t he here? I met him on my way in and 
he made some vague excuse when I asked 
him.” 

“Beridze isn’t a Party member,” Alexei 
replied, involuntarily taken aback by the 
question. 

“Not a Party member? Why?” Tanya was 
surprised. 

“I’m afraid I can’t answer that. But you 
can believe me, Beridze is a true non-Party 
Bolshevik.” 
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“You will have to speak on his behalf as 
well in that case.” 

“Yes. I know/' Alexei glanced at her with 
gratitude. He was glad to see that Tanya was 
thinking of Georgi Davydovich. 

The speech by Kotenev, Secretary of the 
Party organization of Section Five, put all 
thought of Beridze out of Tanya’s mind. All 
the representatives from the line who addressed 
the conference had something to say about 
the work of the head office. Kotenev was es¬ 
pecially critical. The inactivity of the old 
management and its refusal to admit the ur¬ 
gency of the job had paralyzed the collective 
of Section Five, he said. As a matter of 
fact, the collective, lacking a fixed purpose, 
had gone to pieces and ceased io be a col¬ 
lective. The Communists on the spot had 
spoken of the need to replace the incompe¬ 
tent section chief and his two assistants, but 
their advice had gone unheeded. And, in¬ 
deed, why should Sidorenko have taken these 
three men off the job when he contemplated 
liquidating the section itself and the job as 
a whole? 

“Can there be any excuse for keeping hun¬ 
dreds of building workers idle when they 
might have been helping to defeat the enemy 
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as soldiers at the front,” Kotenev asked bit¬ 
terly. 

Zalkind stole a glance at Batmanov seated 
next to him. Tlie construction chief was listen¬ 
ing with calm, concentrated attention to every 
word that was being said. Tanya Vasilchenko 
did not like Kotenev’s speech. 

“Whom is he addressing?” she wanted to 
know. 

She scribbled a note to the presidium ask¬ 
ing for the floor. 

“Ck)mrade Smorchkov is next I Vasilchenko 
follows,” Zalkind announced with a pleased 
smile, 

“The way I understand our chief problem 
this winter,” said Smorchkov, “is that we’ve 
got to have the pipes delivered all along the 
line before the spring sets in. That means 
good trucks and competent drivers. We’ve 
got the trucks and drivers, they’re getting 
into shape, and the roads, though not as good 
as they might be, are navigable. But it seems 
to me that it mightn’t work out just the 
same.” 

“Why not?” Batmanov asked from the 
presidium. 

“Well, it’s not easy to move heavy freight 
long distances in the wintertime and in sub- 
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zero weather with the roads snowbound half 
the time, I can tell you. And we’re going 
to have a miserable time with those pipes. 
Have you seen thesm? Eleven metres long 
and every one of them weighing a good ton. 
Can you imagine what it’s going to like 
hauling a few of those monsters at a time 
a hundred kilometres or so over a bad road? 
Thai’s the pix>blem.” 

“Do you think it can’t be solved?” Bat- 
manov asked. 

“I haven’t any doubt that it can,” the 
driver replied quickly. "Hut we’ll have to 
prove it to all the other drivers.” 

“How do you propose to do that?” 

“By taking one loaded truck all the way 
down the line, regardless of the weather 
or the • condition of the roads. I’m ready 
to drive a loaded car from Novinsk to the 
Jagdinsk strait if you’ll let me. I give my 
word as a Communist at this Party con¬ 
ference to do it. My mate, tractor driver 
Silin, asked me to tell the conference that he 
undertakes to make the same trip by trac¬ 
tor.” 

An outburst of applause led by the con¬ 
struction chief was the response to Smorch- 
kov’s words. 
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The truck driver had finished his speech 
before Tanya had time to jot down an outline 
of what she wanted to say. A murmur arose 
from the gathering as she appeared on the 
platform. Many of the delegates knew her 
and were eager to know what she had to 
say. 

Vasilchenko’s speech proved to be a sur¬ 
prise, and not only for Batmanov. 

“Comrade Kotenev here spoke with right¬ 
eous indignation about the head office,” 
Tanya began. “But it was not clear to me 
which* management he had in mind: the new 
or the old? If he was referring to the Sidor¬ 
enko administration I heartily endorse his 
stalement. We have all learned by bitter 
experience what a poor management can 
be like. We have suffered enough from 
that head office and no one has a good 
word to say for it. Was it that Kotenev had 
in mind?” 

Tanya paused. In the commotion that fol¬ 
lowed voices were heard shouting; “Now 
then, Vasilchenko, you know very well what 
he meant I” “It’s the old management he has 
it in for!” 

“The old? Fine! But what’s the use of 
talking about the old management when it’s 
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gone? If you ask me there isn’t much sense 
in bothering with the dead. Ck)mrade Kotenev 
is a bit late with his claims 1 Evidently he 
hasn’t anything to say about the new manage¬ 
ment yet. In that case permit me to fill in the 
gap-” 

A ripple of amusement passed over the hall 
and someone shouted: “Go ahead, Tatyana Pet¬ 
rovna, fill it ini” 

“She has all the tricks of the public speak¬ 
er,” Batmanov remarked to Zalkind. 

“You may think it strange, comrades, but 
I am going to speak in defence of the new 
administration,” Tanya went on. “I want to 
put in a good word for it.” 

Tanya went on to tell the conference how 
she had come to Novinsk with the intention 
of fighting for her proposal and for the inter¬ 
ests of the line in general, and how she had 
gradually understood the plan of action Bat- 
manov’s headquarters had drawn up, its strat¬ 
egy and tactics and the scale of its prepara¬ 
tions to promote the work of the construction 
job as a whole. 

“We are too accustomed to wa\dnig aside 
the head office,” said Tanya, accompanying 
her words with a careless gesture. “But we’d 





better be careful or we may wave once too 
often. We have a headquarters now that can 
issue sensible orders and see that they’re car¬ 
ried out too!” 

Amid the hubbub of applause Zalkind bent 
over to Batmanov. 

“You see how things work out in practice, 
man!” he said plainly triumphant. “Not as 
you expect, but far, far better!” 

Tanya made her way laughingly back to 
her seat exchanging banter with the dele¬ 
gates as she passed up the aisle. Bafmanov fol¬ 
lowed 'her with a warm glance. Then, unex¬ 
pectedly he asked for the floor to make a 
brief announcement out of turn. 

“I am sincerely grateful to Tatyana Pet¬ 
rovna for taking up the cudgels so splendidly 
In our behalf,” Batmanov said, rising to his 
feet. “In my turn, however, I should like to 
say a few words in defence of Comrade Kot- 
enev and the others here who have come 
out with such severe criticism. We are the 
heirs to the old management and we cannot 
ignore its debts and its sins. So please do not 
hesitate to criticize, and the sharper the 
better.” 

Vasili Maximovich resumed his seat and 
glanced at Zalkind through narrowed eyelids. 
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The Party organizer was smilmg. He was 
pleased—everything was going well. Strained 
relations were being smoothed out and friend¬ 
ly ties were being strengthened. He was 
delighted with Alexei Kovshov’s honest and 
straightforward recital of the progress and 
defects in the work on the project. Grechkin 
came down boldly and justly on the heads 
of the near-by sections for lack of system in 
distributing their workers. Rogov told of his 
experience in organizing a section on the left 
bank and made a highly valuable suggestion 
about drawing ttie Nanai and the whole Adun 
population into the construction work. 

A new party of workers just arrived from 
Uubezhansk came to greet the conference. 
Zyatkov, an elderly labourer, addressed the 
delegates on their behalf. He was followed 
by Temkin, secretary of the Party organiz¬ 
ation of Section Three. Temkin touched on the 
important question of the role of an executive 
in a small collective, how he ought to work 
and what his relations with the Party or¬ 
ganization should be. 

Short of stature, Temkin was all but hidr 
den behind the rostrum. He had a barely 
audible voice with a curious sibilant quality 
to it. Patting down his sparse fair hair which 
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he wore parted in the middle he complained 
about Yefimov, the chief of his section. 

“The chief sits on everything. He shouts 
and raves diay and night. Doesn’t trust any¬ 
body, insists on doing everything himself. He 
won’t take any advice from anyone. He carried 
out the orders about moving to the left bank 
in his own way: sent the workers across and 
stayed behind himself along with his office 
and all the communal services. Wouldn’t come 
to the conference, too busy. I don’t know 
what’s come over the man. I worked with him 
before the war, he was quite different, we 
got along nicely. But now’ we’re always yelling 
at each other.” 

“That’s right, he yells and you whisper 
back at him I” someone shouted from the 
hall. 

Zalkind could not suppress a smile in 
spite of the fact that he had taken careful 
note of what Temkin said. He knew Yefimov 
from his work in Novinsk and Temkin’s 
report was an unpleasant surprise for 
him. 

He made a note for himself to pay a visit 
to Yefimov’s section without delay. His note¬ 
book was covered with similar memorandums. 
Every speech had opened a fresh channel of 
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ideas. “A complex organism, this constructioh 
job,” he reflected with an anxiety not unmixed 
with satisfaction; and he decided then and 
there to ask the regional committee? and Mos¬ 
cow to release him from his duties as secretary 
of the city committee. He could see that the 
construction job could no longer be a side¬ 
line. 

The conference went on for two days. 
Before it ended, the delegates adopted a let¬ 
ter to Comrade Stalin pledging their word as 
Communists to lay the pipe line within the 
time limit set by the government. 



CHAPTER TWET. VE 


UMARA MAHOMET HURRIES 
TO THE JOB 


The road ran in a dark, almost black line 
over the smooth whiteness of the Adun. Every 
ten fninutes loaded trucks slid down the' steep 
incline onto the ice to disappear around the 
bend. 

The head office was taking advantage of 
the spell of fine weather to ship as much 
food and materials as possible to the work 
sections. Moreover groups of workers were 
arriving daily from all parts of the region 
and they too had to be sent on down the line 
before the blizzards began. 

A party of building workers was prepar¬ 
ing to start out for the farthermost section 
situated on the strait, a journey of several 
hundred kilometres. Batmanov had instructed 
Kovshov, Liberman and Rodionova to see that 
they were properly equipped for the journey, 
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imp^ressing upon all three that he would hold 
them personally responsible for each member 
of the party. 

Early the following morning they were 
at Start. Inside the roomy barrack the 
heat from the two iron stoves was well-nigh 
unbearable. A huge electric lamp suspended 
from the wooden rafters by a cord shed a 
glaring light. The room was filledi with the 
noisy hubbub of three hundred men pre¬ 
paring for a long journey. Olga Rodionova, in 
her clipped lamb coat and a hood of some 
fluffy grey wool, was inspecting the clothing 
and footwear of the men, making sure that 
each man had a tube of vaseline in his kit 
in case of frostbite. 

Outside the barrack a captious Liberman 
was che'cking the food supplies, field kitchen, 
spare outfits and personal belongings of the 
workers being loaded onto two trucks. He 
found fault with everything. Downright in¬ 
efficiency, rank carelessness—he fumed. Gon- 
charuk, the job superintendent in charge of 
Ihe party, a tall, beetle-browed man with 
cheeks blue from shaving, listened gloomily 
to his scolding. 

“How was 1 to know you were going to 
give us fish besides!” he said with irritation. 
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“You ought to have taken care of it before 
instead of blaming others at the last mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Now, then, no need to get sore. You 
ought to demand things. The more you de¬ 
mand the more you get, you know—it’s a 
law of nature.” 

Kovshov called Goncharuk aside and to¬ 
gether they went over the lists of workers and 
jotted down instructions. Remnev, a tractor 
driver and a hulking mons»ter of a man, want¬ 
ed to know exactly where the party was 
going and how long it would take to get 
there. The others were equally interested. 

“Your section is the farthest away and 
the toughest of them all,” Alexei told them. 
“You will pass through all the other sections 
on your way. You will travel by truck as 
long as the road lasts, but you’ll have to 
hike the rest of the way. 1 may as well 
tell you that you will have plenty of hard¬ 
ships to face both en route and on the 
spot.” 

“Hardships don’t frighten us, son We’re 
used to trouble,” observed a stoop-shouldered 
old man of extremely powerful build. It was 
Zyatkov, the labourer “We want to hurry 
up and reach them there strait as quick as 
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possible. Once we re there and on the job 
the rest will lake care of itself.” 

Olga was having an argument with a short, 
thickset man with broad shoulders. 

“I can’t let you go, you have a bad chill,” 
she said calmly but firmly. “You’ll be laid up 
on the way. Better to get over it here. Noth¬ 
ing will happen if you are delayed three days.” 

‘ ril not get sick,” the man objected dog¬ 
gedly. “Me sick? I’m healthy like an ox. 
Never mind the cough, I always cough. 
Smoke too mucli.” 

“There’s no need to go over all that again. 
I simply can’t let you go,” Rodionova said 
with finality and moved on to the next man. 

The little man stepped ahead of her and 
barred her way. He was angry. He look ofl' 
his cap revealing a pair of large ears and 
a head of black wiry hair that grew in bris¬ 
tly tufts. 

“You must! Ill be worse here. I gotta 
work. For me no work is dog’s life. Dudin, 
secretary of regional Party committee, sent 
me here. And you want to hold me back.” 
He was working himself into a rage. “Why 
are you so hardhearted, doctor? How can 
T stay behind when comrades go. We want 
to be all together. Want to be at section by 
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November Seventh. Want to fulfil plan. Can’t 
waste time. Must go. You can’t stop me.” 

“But it’s for your own good, man!” Bo- 
dionova explained patiently. 

“Don’t want good.” 

The others stood listening with amuse¬ 
ment to the argument. 

“Let him go, he’ll he all right!” Remnev 
spoke up for his comrade. 

“It’s Umara Mahomet. A welder,” Olga 
explained to Alexei who came over. “He’s got 
a chill and he’s making a fuss because Tm 
rrot letting him go.” 

* “I’m all right, nothing hurts me. Com¬ 
rade engineer, you tell her to leave me be. 
Does soldier at front stop fighting because he 
have cough or cold?” 

Umara now concentrated on Kovshov, 
gazing pleadingly up into Alexei’s face with 
his beady black eyes. Alexei passed a critical 
eye over the welder’s sturdy figure in its thick 
new padded outfit. 

“Let him go. Lll take the responsibility. 
If he get’s sick I’ll take care of him when I 
get to the strait.”' 

“Thank you, engineer! Umara never 
forget this. Never!” cried Mahomet, picking 
up his rucksack lightly and rushing forward 



to be the first to clamber onto one of the 
ten covered trucks that were waiting to carry 
the workers part of the way to the strait. 

Just before the column was due to set out 
Zalkind drove up. He was wearing a long, 
sheepskin-lined coat and fur boots. It turned 
out that the Party organizer was bound for 
the third work section. Temkin was with 
him Zalkind sent his car back to the ga¬ 
rage and climbed with Temkin into one of 
the trucks with the men. As the heavy cars 
slid slowly over the ice, Umara Mahomet 
stuck his head through the tarpaulin Haps 
and shouted to Olga; 

‘Ehe, Doctor! Come, please, pay me visit 
out at section. lie glad to see you You watcli 
me wehling, you get warm. You sec I strong, 
lieallhy* man. I wait for you!” 

Alexei and Olga walked a short way 
after the trucks as if in response to Umara’s 
challenge. Olga seemed downcast. But Alexei 
shrank from asking any questions. He had 
not seen her since that memorable evening. 

‘I want to have a talk with you,” Olga 
said falteringly, raising her large, sorrowful 
eyes to his. She looked very girlish in her 
fluffy hood. ‘T must.” 

“Go ahead.” 



“You have forgotten us. Serafima is for¬ 
ever talking about you. She and Beridze are 
like nursemaids, you know. They both have 
a positively maternal urge to take care of 
someone. I’m afraid I frightened you that 
time with my confidences. Is that why you 
haven’t been to see us? But you mustn’t let 
me frighten you.” Faint mocking lights 
danced in her eyes. “1 shall expect you.” 

She smiled and quickened her pace. Some¬ 
what perplexed, Alexei turned and was 
about to go off to look for Filimonov when 
Olga, called him back. 

“•Alexei Nikolayevich,” she said, “you 
must forgive me. I’m not quite myself today 
and I keep saying the wrong thing. I need 
your help. You ofi’ered it to me, remember? 
Well, now 1 want to lake advantage of that 
offer.” She slipped her liandaged hand out 
of its mitten and laid it against his chest. 
“You see, I have no one to advise me. I am 
rather shy of Beridze. And Tanya doesn’t 
quite understand. Rogov left yesterday, and 
in any case it would be awkward for me to 
speak to him about this. I feel I can trust 
you.. . .” 

“What is the matter, Olga Fyodorovna?” 

“I had a telephone call from an acquaint- 
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ance of mine. His name is Khmara, a friend 
of my husband’s. I knew him in Rubezliansk. 
A shady character!” Olga shuddered. “He told 
me that my husband, Konstantin Rodionov.. . 
died on his way to the front ... very sud¬ 
denly. .. 

Her hand flew to her throat. Kovshov 
took it in his. 

“Calm yourself, Olga Fyodorovna.... You 
are a brave woman.. . 

“No, no. You see, I don't know whether 
it is true that he died.. ..” 

“But.... I don't understand. ...” 

“The news was such a shock that I was 
struck dumb. Khmara called to me five times 
before I could answer him. And even then 
1 could only slammer stupidly: ‘It can’t be!’ 
‘Why not,’ he said. ‘We’re all mortal.’” 

Alexei listened in agitation, holding her 
hand in his. 

“1 can’t believe that he died. There is 
something queer about it all. Something 
strange and frightening! It is terrible enough 
if he died but even more terrible that I can’t 
believe it! Khmara is coming lo see me late 
tonight.” 

Filimonov came up at that point. Alexei 
excused himself to Olga. 
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“I’ll be at your place this evening without 
fail,” Alexei assured her. 


Tractor drivers in oil-slained sheepskin 
jackets were waiting for Kovshov and Fili¬ 
monov outside the workshop. 

“All aboard I” shouted Filimonov to the 
men. “The ‘snails’ will go later on after 
we’ve tested them.” 

The runners of the heavily-laden, tarpau¬ 
lin-covered trailer sleds scraped noisily over 
the snclw as the tractors, loaded with supplies 
for the work sections, moved olT with treads 
rattling and took to the ice road. They had 
a journey of about two hundred kilometres 
before them. 

The four “snails” left behind at the Start 
were large, covered wooden trailers on sled 
runners, each with a door and two windows 
and a chimney through the roof. 

The “snail” was tractor driver Silin’s idea; 
drawn by a tractor it was intenfled to serv¬ 
ice the ice road. The tractor driver and ids 
mate were to keep the road in repair and 
render help to trucks in case of mishaps. The 
trailer could serve at once as workshop, liv¬ 
ing quarters and stockroom. 
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Silin, a sturdily built lad with an op^n 
face and small, rather crafty eyes was wait¬ 
ing for Kovshov and Filimonov beside one 
of his “snails.” 

“So your perambulating houses are ready?” 
Kovshov greeted him. “We’ll have to 
see what they’re like in motion. We’re sending 
Sniorchkov off today and then it’ll be your 
turn.” 

“I’m ready to start at once if you wish. . . .” 

The proposal made by Smorchkov and 
Silin to run trucks and tractors over the 
entire line had been accepted, and for several 
days now the truck and tractor drivers had 
been carefully preparing for the arduous 
journey. 

“Let’s have a look at that apartment of 
yours, Silin,” said Filimonov. 

The tractor driver ran up the wooden 
steps leadin'^ into the “snail’s” interior. The 
engineers followed him, bending their heads 
to avoid bumping against the lintel. The little 
house smelt of freshly-sawn timber, iron and 
cabbage soup. It was a tight squeeze for the 
three men in the liny room which contained 
two sleeping bunks one above the other, an 
iron stove with a bent chimney, a bench and 
vise, two stools, crates of food, coal and fire^’ 
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wood, diverse scrap iron, and boxes ol tools 
and spare parts. 

Silin made a hasty attempt to tidy up bis 
miniature dwelling. He kicked a sack out of 
sight under the lower bunk, removed a bowl 
and a hunk of bread from the bench and 
straightened the blanket on the cot. 

“Excuse the disorder. I didn’t expect any¬ 
one would want to look inside,” he apologized. 

“Don’t bother tidying up for us. You 
ought to keep the place neat for yourself,” 
Filimonov remarked with a smile. “While 
we’re, here, you might drive us over to the 
supply base.” 

Silin ran outside and in a few minutes the 
chug-chugging of the engine was heard. 
A shiver, a creak, a couple of violent jolts and 
the little house moved. Kovshov and Filimon¬ 
ov, nearly jerked off their balance, sat down 
oin the stools near the stove and eyed each 
other like strangers sharing the same com¬ 
partment in a train. The two engineers had 
become quite friendly in the brief period since 
Alexei’s arrival. Their work brought them 
into frequent contact with each other 
and they often sought one another’s advice. 
And now they were together testing one of 
the many new technical improvements that 
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were being introduced on the construction 
job. 

“First-rate thing, this,” Alexei observed. 
“Ought to make a few more of them, only 
we’ll have to give a bit more thought to the 
design of the interior. Everything is just 
thrown together in this one.” 

“Shall we have a bite?” Filimonov sug¬ 
gested, pulling some bread wrapped in news¬ 
paper out of the pocket of his sheepskin 
jacket. 

As they munched the frigid bread, spread 
with frozen salmon caviare, they discussed 
the problem of welding pipes under winter 
conditions. Griibsky, the former chief engi¬ 
neer, had declared it impossible to weld pipes 
in winter and had cited engineering authori¬ 
ties to prove it. It was argued that joints weld¬ 
ed at low temperatures in winter would be 
subject to greater internal strains in summer 
when the temperatures are higher. This would 
make the pipe line less durable and the joints 
might part under the high operating pressures. 

The argument seemed convincing to Ale¬ 
xei, and without giving up the idea of welding 
during the winter he had proposed doing it 
under less rigorous conditions. Without both¬ 
ering to consult Beridze, he worked out a 
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technology tor winter welding under more 
moderate circumstances: to protect the metal 
from the low temperature of the air, Kovshov 
decided that the welders should work in port¬ 
able prefabricated shelters which could be 
heated inside. The idea had appealed to Fili¬ 
monov as well. 

The matter had taken a most unexpected 
turn. Beridze scrapped the idea offhand, easi¬ 
ly proving that the welding shelters would 
not pay for themselves either technically or 
economically. He declared Grubsky’s argu¬ 
ments to be abstruse and insisted that for all 
purposes winter temperatures did not affect 
the durability of the joints. To cap it all he 
gave Kovshov a dressing down for wasting 
time on useless notions. Without a trace of 
resentment, indeed with evident enjoyment, 
Alexei now recounted to Filimonov his talk 
with the chief engineer. 

The scraping and jolting of the “snail” 
stopped. The engineers stepped out. After the 
half-gloom the dazzling brightness of the 
snow in the sun was almost blinding. 

Silin came over, eager to hear the engi¬ 
neers' opinion of the “snail's " performance. 

“It’s all right,’ Alexei said. “You can get 
ready to start out.” 
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The loading of pipes was under way al 
Ihe supply depot. Trucks with trailers on 
runners drove up to the racks, stretching for 
a full kilometre along the waterfront on which 
the pipes were piled, and took on their loads. 
While two workers turned down the sturdy 
uprights on the sledges, two others seized a 
pipe by both ends with hooks and sent it 
sliding down onto the sledges along a pair 
of inclined rails. The pipe resembling the 
l^arrel of a heavy gun slid down screeching 
and scraping to settle smoothly on the trailer. 
Each truck look four pipes. 

“This looks better: three minutes to load 
a truck,” Alexei said, timing the loading oper¬ 
ations by his watch. “And easy loo—to think 
they used, to carry these whoppers I” 

“Let’s go and see Smorchkov, he’s around 
here,” Filimonov suggested. 

With a preoccupied air the driver was 
making a thorough inspection of the trailer, 
the uprights which held the load of five pipes 
in place, and the coupling connecting the 
sledge with the truck; it was obviously not 
the first inspection he was making. 

Smorchkov's fellow drivers stood around 
waiting. They were talking among them¬ 
selves. 
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“He's going right up to the strait, and 
lliere isn’t any road that far.” 

“Don’t tell me he’s going to haul those 
pipes all the way to the end.” 

“No, he’ll dump them at Section Seven and 
take on an ordinary load there.” 

“Hisky business!” 

“You don’t say! We’ve got some heroes 
among us drivers who're afraid of a couple 
of hundred kilometres’ run. They go out of 
their way to think up reasons for not doing 
it j would like to see them refuse after 
Sniorchkov makes his through run!” 

“Well, Comrade Sniorchkov, how’s every¬ 
thing?” Filimonov asked as he came up to 
the truck. 

“Fm ready. Just waiting for you to give 
Die signal,” the driver replied. 

“If you’re ready, off vou go.” 

“I wish you luck,” said Alexei fervently, 
shaking the driver’s hand. “I hope to see you 
at the strait.” 

Sniorchkov said goodbye to the engineers 
and his fellow drivers, climbed into the cab, 
called out to his mate and stepped lightly on 
the starter. For a moment the engine strug¬ 
gled to overcome the inertia of the loaded trail¬ 
er, then labouring heavily, jerked it into mo- 
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tion. The engineers caught a side view of 
Sinorchkov looking straight ahead as he slid 
past them. In his fur cap with earflaps down 
he looked very much like an aviator. 


As had been anticipated at headquarters, 
the first stretch of the Adun ice road was quite 
navigable. By evening of the day on which 
they had left the Starl^ Goncharuk’s column 
reached Section Three whither Zalkind was 
bound. The Party organizer liad not wasted 
his time eii route. Moving from truck to truck 
he had made the acquaintance of his travel¬ 
ling companions, talked In them about the job 
and answered their innumerable questions. 

The men behaved like members of some 
big family * moving from one place of resi¬ 
dence to another. I'hey were united by a com¬ 
mon anxiety for the fate of Moscow and by 
fhe knowledge that in this hour of trial their 
joint efforts were directed lo a common goal. 
No wonder they listened with such eager hope¬ 
fulness to the Party organizer’s words; each 
of them had a personal reason too for being 
interested in the outcome of the battles that 
were being fought in the West. Old Man Zyat- 
kov’s son was fighting near Leningrad, his 
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jaunger brother, down on the Black Sea. 
Goncharuk’s parents and sisters had been left 
behind in German-occupied Ukraine. Tractor 
driver Remnev had recently seen some of his 
best friends off to the army. Two of Umara 
Mahomet’s brothers had trod the bitter palh 
of retreat from the Byelorussian frontiers to 
Moscow, .. . 

The new builders chafed at their tempo¬ 
rary idleness, they were impalient to get to 
the strait and plunge into the work. The 
column’s unhampered progress over the ice 
.road cheered them and their s{>irits rose. 

‘‘Who said this was going to be a rough 
journey,” said Remnev. turning his huge hulk 
cauliou.sly to avoid (’rowding his comrades 
lying next to him. “We’ll be there in no 
lime.” 

“Don’t delude yourselvc's, my friends,” 
came Zalkind's voice out of llu* dim interior of 
the truck. “You have a long and difficult 
journey ahead. You'll get your share of 
hardships.” 

On reaching Section Three the Party or¬ 
ganizer instructed Temkin to arrange for put¬ 
ting the men up for the night, took leave of 
them and went to the office. He wished that 
it was light enough to inspect the section then 
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and there. Temkin’s report was now contirmed. 
In the face of orders from the head office, 
Yefimov had not removed from the right 
bank of the river. 

Zalkind thought about Yefimov as he 
picked his way over the pack ice, using his 
llashlamp to light his way. Mikhail Borisovich 
remembered when Yefimov had come to No* 
vinsk with the first party of Komsomols. Be¬ 
ginning as a carpenter he had done well on 
the job and had been promoted. In due time 
he had joined the Party. Shortly before the 
war he had been sent to work on the petro¬ 
leum pipe line. 

His section occupied the site of llie small 
selllernenl of Girchin aliandoned three years 
before by the Nanai. Zalkind had visited the 
place ‘at the time when the inhabitants of 
Girchin liad moved to the l(‘ft bank and merged 
with another settlement to form a single 
collective. The low round Nanai huts alter¬ 
nated with the broad one-story buildings put 
up by the section. The office of the section 
appeared to be a spacious affair. Yefimov had 
the entire building to himself. 

Noticing a number of trucks standing out¬ 
side the building, Zalkind went over to talk 
to the drivers grouped at the entrance. 
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“You’d better ask Yefimov why we’re still 
here,” they replied in answer to his query. 
“This shifting back and forth from one bank 
to the other has got us dizzy.” 

“We’re waiting for the new order the con¬ 
struction chief is supposed^ to issud. Been 
waiting since morning.” 

Yefimov ran his office as if it were part of 
some large-scale institution. He had his pri¬ 
vate office, his secrelary and a large waiting 
room. The latter was full of people silting, 
standing, conversing in loud tones or arguing 
w*ith a flabby, phlegmatic-looking woman sit¬ 
ting at the secretary’s desk. Several men were 
grouped around Smorchkov who was telling 
them about the Party conference. Catching 
sight of Zalkind, Smorchkov hurried over to 
him. 

“Hello, Smorchkov!” the Party organizer 
greeted him. “You here already?” 

“What do you think of this, Comrade Zal¬ 
kind?” Smorchkov began heatedly. “I musf 
be getting on, ought to have been on my way 
since early morning. But you can’t get any¬ 
thing done round here. They won’t give me 
any gasoline. Haven’t even had the deoe«icy 
to offer me something to eat. The section 
chief has all the power, the rest are mere 
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pawns. But it’s easier to get in to see a 
people’s commissar than him. You’ve got to 4^ 
something... 

“That’s all right, Smorchkov, you'll gel 
everything you need. Just have a little pa¬ 
tience.” 

Zalkind sat down, lit a cigarette and struck 
up a conversation with the men wailing to 
see the chief. They were frankly disgusted 
with Yefimov. The foremen had to wait all 
evening for the section chief to inspect and 
endorse the work plan for the following day. 
An indignant supply man had been trying in 
vain to obtain Yefimov’s signature to an or¬ 
der for broad tor the workers on the left bank 
(the bakery along with all the other services 
still remained on the right bank). The com¬ 
mandant of the workers’ settlement was wor¬ 
ried about being unable to get firewood from 
the limber yard in time because Yefimov for 
some reason had nol issued him a permit for 
the trucks he needed. 

“He thinks his two hands and his addled 
head are better than a thousand hands and 
five hundred good heads,” was Smorchkov’s 
verdict. 

There were several people waiting inside 
Yefimov’s private office and judging by the 
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grim expression on their faces they had been 
waiting for a long time. Zalkind noticed a 
carelessly-made bed standing next to the stove- 
It looked very much out of place in the of¬ 
fice. Yefimov was shouting into the telephone 
as Zalkind entered and with Ihe receiver still 
at his ear he rose from his seat to shake hands 
with the Party organizer. From Yefimov’s 
shouts Zalkind gathered that he was talking 
to the chairman of the local fishing kolkhoz 
and demanding the return of a loan of fifty 
kilograms of nails. Gaunt, unshaven, and ap¬ 
parently unwashed as well, with his grey hair 
•and inflamed eyes, Yefimov looked like a sick 
man. 

Having shouted his fill, Yefimov dropped 
the receiver, dismissed ihe people waiting to 
see him and turned to Zalkind with a weary 
smile. 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen you, Mi¬ 
khail Borisovich. Come to pay me a visit? 
Take off your things, ifs nice and warm in 
here.” 

“How old are you. Comrade Yefimov?” the 
Party organizer asked. 

“Thirty-three. Why this sudden interest?” 

“Remember Terekhov? He’s your age, 
yet you look like his grandpa, or at least his 
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father. Grey, hollow-cheeked, a regular old 
man. Anything wrong with your health?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with my health, 
it’s the work on this section that’s doing it. 
It’s hard going in wartime, you know. Not 
enough competent people to work with, short¬ 
ages of this and that. I can’t understand 
whal s got into the head office. What’s this 
business about moving to the left bank? 
We’ve just got things organized here and now 
we have to start everything all over again. 
It’s a terrible grind from morning till night. 
Not a minute’s peace. By evening your head 
is ready to burst. If it weren’t for my headache 
pow^ders I don’t know how I’d be able to car¬ 
ry on.” 

As if to corroborate his words, Yefimov 
produced . a pyramidon powder from his 
desk drawer, shook it onto his tongue and 
washed it down with water. Zalkind watched 
him with an irritation he could barely sup¬ 
press. 

“So you don’t think you'd be aWe to carry 
on without headache powders? That’s too 
bad. If you’re not careful they’ll carry you 
off.” 

“Yes, I suppose I’ll peg out soon at this 
rate. Just burn myself out on the job, as ihe,y 
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say/' Yefimov assented eagerly. “Fm afraid 
you’ll have to look for another section chief 
soon.” 

Zalkind lost his patience. “Neurotic 1” he 
burst out. “I thought you’d make a go of the 
job, but 1 see you’ve about as much gumption 
as a rag!” 

He got up and went up to Yefimov’s desk. 
The latter rose bewildered from his seat. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Mikhail Bo¬ 
risovich? What have I done?” 

“You’ve made a mess of things! You 
haven’t done what was expected of you!” 

. “I am doing my best. I don’t think any¬ 
body could do more. If there’s something 
wrong. ...” 

“Everything is wrong. You don’t realize 
what you’re doing.” 

“I work day and night. I don’t give anyone 
any peace. I live right here in this office. 
As you see, I’ve even had my cot brought 
liere.” 

“That’s just it! You’ve made a nervous 
wreck of yourself and everybody else. You 
have to fuss with every single kilogram of fuel 
instead of letting the supply men handle it. 
You’re afraid the workers might eat an extra 
loaf of bread. People have to get your permis- 
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sion far every trip a truck makes. You call 
that fighting for economy? In short, you 
have decided to rxm the section singlehanded, 
trusting nobody. You have learned nothing 
if you have overlooked the most important 
thing, namely, that the whole power lies in 
the collective. Your people have every jus- 
lificatiori for saying that you use them as 
pawns.” 

“Why, I’ve never heard anythinig of the 
kind,” Yefimov muttered helplessly. 

“Well, you hear it now! 1 had a reai^bn 
for reminding you of your friend Terekhov. 
Do you think he has it any easier than you? 
He’s a real director, in charge of a big factory 
collective, not a clerk like you. And what’s 
more, he • isn’t getting grey and old either. 
Terekhov is always clean-shaven, spruce and 
neatly dressed at work, it’s a pleasure to look 
at him. And he isn’t thinking of dying, he 
knows that the Party and the State need 
people healthy in body and mind to win the 
war. I was at his factory just the other day, 
and it was like a whiff of fresh air. It isn’t 
such a long time since he got his war orders 
and he’s already producing ammunition for 
the front. But you can’t boar to give up your 
office and you sit on here when your work 
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apd your workers are on the other bank. I 
see the Party orgaiiizatk)n was right in sug¬ 
gesting that you be removed from the job for 
incompetence.” 

Yefimov blanched, his lips trembled and 
twitched. 

“Remove me? What for? My devotion to 
the work?” 

“Devotion is not enough. A great deal is 
expected of you, Yefimov. You’re an execu¬ 
tive, after all.” 

.Zalkind passed his hand over his face and 
sat down, calming himself with an effort. 
Could he have been mistaken in Yefimov? 
Would it be really necessary to remove the 
man from his job? Yefimov swallowed another 
powder with a grimace. 

“You’ve blundered off the right [>ath,” 
Zalkind stormed. “Can’t you see how you’ve 
blundered? You ought to have listened to 
Temkin. His voice isn’t loud, but ifs true. 
Why didn’t you ask the head office to help 
you? It isn’t so far away and now there’s a good 
road to take you there. How could you have 
become so swell-headed? You didn’t even 
condescend to come to the Party conference. 
Too busy with important work like getting 
fifty kilograms of nails out of someone. A 
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fine businessman I Your trouble is that you 
haven’t grasped what war really meansi” 

Yefimov stuck his hand into his desk draw¬ 
er again, but Zalkind stopped him. 

‘ No I Yoiu’ve swallowed enough powders, 
ni prescribe you a different medicine.” 

They sat for a while in silence. The sound 
cf voices reached them from the outer of¬ 
fice. Zalkind cocked his ear to listen. 

“What am I to do, Mikhail Borisovich?” 
Yefimov said in a voice of desipair. “You’ve 
given me a terrible blow.” 

“A terrible blow, eh,” Zalkind smiled 
grimly. He leaned on the table and looked 
into Yefimov’s eyes. “1 daresay Batmanov will 
insist on removing you, and he’ll be justified. 
But, after all, I supported your application 
for membership in the Party and it hurts me 
to see you go wrong. I don’t want to see you 
worrying yourself into the grave before your 
time. I’ll take your section under my person¬ 
al care. I’ll see what I can do to patch things 
up between you and your personnel. Give 
you a chance to show whether you can work 
with a thousand hands instead of your own 
two. You’ll be toiling day and night just the 
same, but you will gel along without powders. 
Ifs one of two things, either you become a 
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normal section chief or you’ll just have to 
begin again at the bottom as a plain carpen¬ 
ter. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” Yefimov replied in a weak voice. 

“Why, your voice is as soft as Temkin’s 
now,” Zalkind smiled. “But he’s shouting out 
there to beat the band, hear him?” They 
both glanced at the door. “Go and call them 
in, all of them. They want to wo»rk, man. 
There’s no sense in having them hanging 
around in your waiting room.” 

^ .Zalkind threw off his sheepskin coat and 
took up a position in the centre of the room 
to receive the men as they filed in uncertain¬ 
ly with anger and frustration written all over 
them. ... 


Rodionova herself opened the door to Alexei. 
She was frankly delighted to see him and 
stood beside him waiting while he removed 
his coat. 

“Serafima is out visiting. Beridze’s home,” 
she said. “But I want you to myself....” 

In the bright light of the lamp under its 
yellow silk shade Alexei noticed that Olga 
was dressed for the street, in a suit and over¬ 
shoes. 
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“Are you going out?” he enquired. 

“No. Not now. But if you had come five 
minutes later I’d have been out looking for 
you. It was good of you not to have forgot¬ 
ten.” 

Olga touched her temples with the tips of 
her fingers. Her long slender fingers were 
slightly reddish at the joints. She started at 
the slightest sound. 

“You mustn’t be so nervous. You will work 
yourself up into hysteria that way. Let’s talk 
this over quietly and soberly.” 

“You are right. I am afraid 1 shall lose 
rny mind if I go on like this much longer. You 
must have thought me mad this morning 
when I spoke about my husband’s death... 

Haltingly and incoherently she began to tell 
him about Konstantin. They had met in the 
Rubezhansk medical institute when Olga was 
still a student and he, a successful young lectur¬ 
er with a chair in neuropathology and a gift of 
eloquence. Rodionov began to press his atten¬ 
tions on Olga from the very first lecture. There 
was a dogged persistence about his courtship 
that allowed of no appeal Their life together 
began as soon as she graduated. It was not al¬ 
together unhappy, indeed there were times she 
could recall without regret. Konstantin could 
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be so gentle, considerate, tendter even when 
he wished. Yet he had made her miserable. 
Until then she had not known that there were 
people who could deceive those who loved 
them, betrayed their sacred trust. There was 
no need to recall all the circumstances, tri¬ 
fling some of them, which gradually led her to 
lose her faith in him. When enlightenment 
finally came, it was complete. It happened 
during his last visit to her. After a prelude of 
tenderness and affection, Konstantin had 
bluntly brought up the matter of exemption 
from military service. He had added coward¬ 
ice to his other tailings. 

‘T cannot understand it, I simply cannot, 
how there can be people like that in a So¬ 
viet society,” Olga said in an agony of revul¬ 
sion. “How can they have survived all this 
time? Look at their frivolous attitude to life, 
the way they sneer at work, at their duty 
to society, their family, at love, children. . .. 
Konstantin is like that, Khmara is just the 
same. They were drinking companions. Al¬ 
ways together. The only difference is that 
one was a doctor, the other a geologist. How 
I loathe them both!” 

She went over to the door, thinking she 
heard Khmara coming. 





“Just before you came I reread Konstanz 
tin’s letter. Lies, all of it! Is it likely that a 
man who evaded the draft yesterday could 
honestly write a letter like that today? You 
may read it yourself if you wish,” she 
snatched up the pink envelope and handed 
it to Alexei. 

“I’d rather not,” Kovshov said looking at 
it with disgust. 

“I’ll never believe it, never! They have 
been up to something foul, the two of them. 
And 1 can’t help feeling as though I were 
mixed up in it.” 

Olga sat down next to Alexei. He felt 
that she sought his protection and be did his 
best to calm her. To some extent he succeed¬ 
ed, yet .her distress and agitation were com¬ 
municated to him and Alexei too found him¬ 
self listening involuntarily for the sound of 
Khmara’s arrival. 

“What shall 1 say to Khmara? I’m so 
afraid I shan’t be able to control myself.” 
Olga looked expectantly at Alexei. 

“Here’s what we’ll do,” he said, after 
thinking it over. “You must take yourself in 
hand. Try to receive this man without prej¬ 
udice. Most likely he is no more than a 
bearer of sad tidings, in which case your 
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suspicions and mistrust are absurd. On the 
other hand, if he really is a party to some 
deception and his pur{>ose is to convince you 
of your husband’s death, you will merely put 
him on his guard if you treat him with sus¬ 
picion. I can stay here when he comes if 
you wish me to. But 1 think it would be 
wiser if I didn’t. He is liable to be more out¬ 
spoken than he would be in the presence of a 
third party. I’ll go and pay a visit to Beridze 
in the meantime. If you need me I shall be 
within call.” 

‘ “I think you are right, Alexei.” Olga got 
up quickly. There was a new resolution 
about her. “That is what we will do. rU 
speak to him myself.” 

“May I ask you a question?” 

“Go ahead, Alexei.” 

“You say Rodionov and this geologist 
Khmara are bad medicine, dangerous even, 
and you seem to know what you are talking 
about. But do you mean dangerous in rela¬ 
tion to yourself or would you say they were 
socially dangerous as well? What do you 
think they might do?” 

“Your question is quite justified. I am 
sorry I have never put it to myself that way,” 
Olga said after a pause. “Yes, it seems to 
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me that one could expect the worst of them. 
And not only as regards myself. . .. Don’t 
imagine that I say this out of injured dig¬ 
nity or hurt pride. I am trying to be objec¬ 
tive. Judge for, yourself. They are egoists to 
the marrow. What we consider to be the 
main thing in life is a matter of complete 
indifference to them. I may be mistaken in 
other things but 1 do know how morally 
depraved they are. This love of theirs for 
money, for possessions, for pleasure. Their 
mocking at everything that is precious to 
decent folk. Their stupid partiality for every¬ 
thing foreign. Their disrespect for others. 
1 wonder I didn’t see all this before! It’s true 
I did see through Khmara long ago and tried 
my best to induce Konstantin to give him up.” 

Olga went over to the portrait of her 
husband and turned it round facing the wall. 
For a full minute she stood there with her 
back to Alexei, then she turned the portrait 
back again, found a piece of black ribbon 
and draped it over the frame. 

“Mourning. Dead or alive, it’s just the 
same,” she said in a tone of stern resolve. 
Looking down she noticed that she still had 
her overshoes on. “I’ll have to go and change. 
Will you excuse me for a moment?” 



“I’ll drop in to see Beridze in the mean¬ 
time.” 

“Very well, but don’t tell Beridze Khmara’s 
coming, please. Tanya’s there. She can’t bear 
him. I wouldn’t want her to interrupt us.” 


The door of Beridze’s room was slightly 
ajar. Alexei, standing in the passage, saw 
Tanya and Beridze seated side by side at the 
table, their faces faintly discernible in the 
shadow cast by the dark shade of the table 
lamp. 

• “Not a bad couple I” thought Alexei with 
pleasure. “It’s about time Georgi settled down. 
Me could search for a hundred years and not 
find a girl like Tanya.” 

‘T am glad you will be here for the cele¬ 
brations,” Beridze was saying. “I was nearly 
iTantic before Batmanov agreed to postpone the 
departure of your parly. Even three days to 
see you, hear your voice. .. 

“I’m not pleased a bit. I wish we were 
starling out tomorrow. Why can’t yo-u leave 
me alone, Georgi Davydovich?” 

“I’ve told you why. I’ll tell you again. I’ll 
go on telling you until you believe me. I love 
youl Don’t you understand, I love you!” 
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Beridlze made the declaration with a sort of 
solemn triumph. 

“Don’t say that^” Tanya protested. “How 
can you? I know how it is. You’re lonely, 
that’s all. And then it’s your nature to insist 
on taking care of people. You think you’re 
in love with me but really you are just 
aching to lake care ot someone. There’s 
a diflerence. So please let’s drop the sub¬ 
ject.” 

“You’re going away with your column 
and we won’t be seeing each other for a long 
time. Why can’t 1 tell you now what I’ll have 
to tell you later on in any case?” 

Kovshov found himself in the awkward 
position of an unwilling eavesdropper. But 
there was no way out. He could not return to 
Rodionova’s room now. He thought of closing 
Beridze's door, but changed his mind. He 
was heart and soul on his friend's side and he 
wanted to know the outcome of this conver¬ 
sation. 

“Why won’t you believe me!” Georgi Da¬ 
vydovich pleaded. “I am only making a sin¬ 
cere confession of my feelings.” 

“I don’t doubt your sincerity. But I don’t 
believe in love at first sight. How long have 
you known me?” 
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“Can I help it if I fell in love with you the 
moment I set eyes on you. That’s the way 
Vm made. How can 1 prove my love to 
you?“ 

Beridze must have attempted to embrace 
the girl for Tanya moved her chair sharply 
away from his. 

“Don’t touch me, Georgi Davydovich. I’ll 
go if you do.” 

“Aha, beaver, you’re done fori” Alexei 
thought, smiling to himself. 

“How can you love someone you hardly 
know? What for?” Tanya asked in a puzzled 
tone. “It isn’t so easy to get to know people. 
I’m afraid you are one of those who fall in 
and out of love very quickly.” 

The pendulum clock on the wall ticked 
loudly in the ensuing silence. 

“What am 1 to do, Tanya?” Beridze said 
at last with a sigh. “Tell me, I’ll do anything 
you say.. . 

“I suppose the best thing will be to wait. 
I think you’ll find it will pass as quickly as 
it came.” 

... At that moment someone rapped loudly 
on the outer door. Olga ran out to open it. 
Kovshov took advantage of the opportunity 
to close Beridze’s door and slip across the 
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passage to the kitchea’-Serafima’s domain, 
warm and fragrant with the savoury smell of 
meat pies. 


The nocturnal visitor looked most impos¬ 
ing. He wore a leather overcoat, black felt 
oalenki turned down at the top, a caracul cap, 
and the tunic and breeches affected by many 
Soviet executives. He had a prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance: a broad-featured, weatherbeaten 
face, dark eyes, a direct gaze and firm, slightly 
compressed lips. 

“Olga, my dear girl, how are youl” he 
exclaimed, looking Rodionova full in the face 
as he kissed her hand. “Forgive me for ful¬ 
filling my mission so clumsily. All the way to 
Novinsk I tried to think of some way to break 
the news to you gently, but it was no use. 
Poor Konstantin I What a sad affair!” 

He bore himself without constraint yet 
with the faint air of perplexity in his manner 
that befitted a man in his position. Never¬ 
theless, Olga, keenly watchful of Khmiara’s 
every word and gesture, thought she could al¬ 
ready detect a false note. 

Without waiting for her questions, the vis¬ 
itor launched into his story. It had taken i 
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long time before Konstantin had received an 
answer to his application and then everything 
happened very swiftly: he was summoned to 
the military commissariat and given two 
hours to pack his things. His death had been 
reported by his travelling companions in the 
troop train, and it was they who had sent back 
his things. Everyone had been shocked by 
Konstantin’s death for he had not looked like 
a sick man. He had been most anxious to get 
to the front, desperately anxious in fact, but, 
poof fellow, it was not to be. Of course, it 
would have been better to have died in action. 
But it couldn’t be helped—men did not die 
only on the battlefield. 

Olga listened with her eyes lowered. Un¬ 
able to utter a falsehood herself, she could 
not endure to hear others lying. She wanted 
to stop him, to shout in his face: “It’s not 
true! Konstantin never wanted to go to the 
front, he was a coward, like yourself! And I 
don’t believe he died!” 

Khmara gave her the suitcase with Kon¬ 
stantin’s things, stressing that she would find 
everything in p)erfect order. Olga put the suit¬ 
case on a shelf without opening it. Khmara, 
evidently considering the sorrowful part of 
his mission over, brightened. 
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“Well,’' he said breezily, “don't you think 
we ought to follow the old custom and drink 
to the memory of the deceased. What about a 
spo<t of vodka and something to go with it, 
eh? Fve got the devil of an appetite.” Khmara 
paused, then went on with a laugh. “You 
weren’t very nice to me in Riibezhansk, you 
know. Sometimes I was actually afraid to 
visit your place. You tried to set Konstantin 
against me too. That was a pity. 1 have been 
a true friend to both of you.” 

Olga went out lo the kitchen to get some¬ 
thing for supper and found Alexei sitting 
there unobtrusively by the stove. 

“I don’t trust him! I don't believe a word 
he says! He’s lying!” she whispered in his 
ear. . . 

When Olga returned to the room Khmara 
was sitting by the table staring at the portrait 
with the strip of black on the frame and mut¬ 
tering to himself with a sardonic smile on his 
face. As Olga came into the room he turned 
to look at her with his expression unchanged 
and she felt as though someone had 
dashed scalding water into her face. She had 
been waiting for Khmara to give himself away 
and now he had. Now she was convinced that 
she was being deceived. But she gave no sign. 
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• At supper Khmara regaled his hostess with 
stories about life in the regional centre. 
Khmara confessed that he still liked) a drink 
and a good meal and was not averse to having 
a good time either. In fact he managed to get 
plenty of fun out of life. He had a good solid 
job that didn’t give too much trouble, he was 
appreciated, and his earnings and opportun¬ 
ities were on the whole no worse than before 
the war. 

“You’re a handsome woman, Olga. Quite 
a goddess I” said Khmara with honest admi¬ 
ration. “Konstantin never really appi'cciatedyou* 
If you promise not to be angry with me I’ll 
give you a bit of advice: don’t eat your heart 
out about him. Tears won’t bring him back 
to life. And he was a great sinner. Better try 
and balance his sins with your own. God will 
forgive you!” A few drinks had loosened 
Khmara’s tongue. His courteous manners 
vanished. He laid his large heavy hand on 
her shoulder. 

“That will do I” Olga said sharply, moving 
away. She could no longer endure Khmara’s 
insolent chatter and) wailed impatiently for 
Alexei to appear. 

To Alexei who had distinctly heard every 
word that passed between Olga and Khmara, 



Ihe latter’s story sounded plausible enough at 
first, and he had begun to feel that Olga was 
letting her dislike for the man prejudice her 
against him. But as Khmara’s loquacity in¬ 
creased Alexei’s confidence in him lessened, 
and though he had not seen the geologist he 
felt a strong antipathy for the man. Kovshov 
shrugged his shoulders. Why was it that peo¬ 
ple endowed with a certain amount of intel¬ 
ligence and ability deliberately chose such a 
miserable fate for themselves? How incon¬ 
gruous was Khmara with his petty little vices! 
And that other one who had stooped to such 
depths of vileness to avoid going to the front 
Even if Rodionov was not physically dead he 
was nevertheless dead to society. 

On hearing Olga’s exclamation Alexei left 
the kitchen. 

“May I come in, Olga Fyodorovna?” he 
enquired loudly behind the door. Khmara 
threw a questioning glance at his hostess. 

“A neighbour. An engineer from our head 
office,” she explained. 

Alexei appeared to make a favourable im¬ 
pression on Khmara. The geologist chatted 
affably with him. He explained that he had 
come to Novinsk on business for his office, 
evinced some knowledge of the affairs of the 
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const ruction job and referred to Grubsky as 
an old friend of his. In Khinara's opinion the 
feeling in Rubezhansk was that it was a waste 
of time to build a petroleum pipe line at this 
time when all forces had to be concentrated 
on the battle fronts. Alexei would have paid 
little heed to a statement of that kind a few 
weeks earlier. But now coming from Khmara 
it roused his ire. With difficulty he checked 
the impulse to retort in his usual brusque 
manner. 

^ j\t last the visitor rose. He expressed the 
hope to see Olga and Alexei in Rubezhansk 
some day. Donning his overcoat, he re¬ 
marked to Olga: 

“Remember my advice. .. 

Kovshov clenched his fists, the cynicism of 
the man infuriated him. As soon as the door 
closed on the visitor Olga dropped wearily 
onto the bed. Her eyes, filled with tears. 

“Now, then, pull yourself together I” Alexei 
touched her shoulder. “I think Til go after 
him. Fd like to have a word with him.” 

“As you please,” Olga assented listlessly. 

... Kovshov went outside. Khmara was 
standing near the house beside a waiting car. 

“You have quite upset our hostess,” Alexei 
isaid. 



“I’m sorry, but it can’t be helped. It 
wouldn’t do to deceive her!” 

“It has all been so sudden that Olga Fyod¬ 
orovna can’t bring herself to believe Rodionov 
is really dead,” Alexei said, moving quite close 
to Khmara. 

The geologist, broad-shouldered and power¬ 
ful of build, stood with his hands thrust into 
his pockets and his legs slightly apart. 

“She doesn't, eh? In that case she ought 
to make enquiries He was buried at Taishet 
station. There’s a woman for you I After .all 
that trouble he gave her she still cares for 
him. It’s a great pityl She ought to put him 
out of her mind.” He looked at Alexei with a 
leer. “With your help I should think she’d be 
able to forget him. You are lucky, young 
man I” 

And before Alexei had time to retort, 
Khmara got into his car, wished him a good 
night and drove otT. 



THE MORNING OF NOVEMBER 
SEVENTH 


Stalin’s voice came suddenly, taking every¬ 
one -by surprise although they had been wait¬ 
ing for some time to hear him speak. Now 
they held their breath to listen. 

Stalin spoke calmly and unhurriedly, with 
a tremendous inner power. Some of his words, 
travelling over thousands of kilometres, were 
lost in space amid the hum and crackle of the 
ether. The people gathered in the club missed 
the beginning and it was the general impres¬ 
sion that the local relay station had been late 
in picking up the broadcast. 

‘‘Missed it, the blockheads!” Grechkin 
hissed wrathfully, but lapsed into immediate 
silence in response to a vigorous prod in the 
back from Alexei who stood behind him. 

Kovshov, his face pale, his eyes glued to 
the loud-speaker, stood drinking in every 



sound, at times guessed at rather than heard. 
The entire conscious life of Alexei’s gen¬ 
eration was inseparably linked with Stalin, 
his work, his books, his speeches. From Ale¬ 
xei’s very schooldays, beginning with the day 
when the words: “We vow to you, Comrade 
Lenin ..had been uttered, Stalin liad be¬ 
come for Alexei Kovshov and other young 
people of his age the sole mentor whose au¬ 
thority was invariably lucid and infallible. 
When the war had broken out and many of 
the strongest and stoutest hearts had faltered, 
thoughts had turned with hope to Stalin. And 
they had heard his heartfelt words: “Com¬ 
rades! Citizens! Brothers and sisters! Men of 
our army and navy! My words are addressed 
to you,‘d^r friends!” 

. .. And now Stalin was on the tribune 
once more. At this moment Alexei was obliv¬ 
ious to all but the sound of Stalin’s voice. 
That voice infused him with faith and courage. 

Stalin did not offer solace. He knew that 
it was not consolation the people wanted, 
they wanted the truth. And as always it was 
the truth the people heard from Stalin’s lips: 
“. . . far from having abated, this danger is 
greater than ever. Tlie enemy ... is threaten¬ 
ing our glorious capital, Moscow.. . 



He who had instilled in the nation 
the consciousness that man is the most pre¬ 
cious capital on earth, courageously informed 
the people that hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet men and women had died fighting 
for their Country. A profound grief could be 
felt in his voice as the words came slowly 
forth. 

Suddenly Zhenya began to weep. She wept 
unashamedly, sobbing and wailing like a 
child. A hot lump rose to Alexei’s throat 
chpking him. Batmanov who was standing 
next to Zhenya raised his hand and silently 
stroked her hair, and the gesture seemed to 
embrace all those gathered there, as if the 
tears of this merry, vivacious girl were ex¬ 
pressive of the grief felt by all. 

“Ours is a just cause—victory will be 
ours I” 

For several moments a veritable tempest 
of applause raged in the loud-speaker. And 
here too, far from Moscow, at the dead of 
night, the three hundred people assembled in 
the log cabin club on the banks of the Adun 
slormily applauded Stalin, 

The roar in the loud-speaker suddenly 
subsided to be replaced by the solemn strains 
of the anthem. Th^n silence. . . . 



“Haw lucky we are to have Stalin with 
us, comrades! What would have become of 
us without him?” Tanya's clear young voice 
resounded in the stillness. And again a tu¬ 
mult of handclapping burst forth. 

As Alexei was elbowing his way out of 
the crowd he was stopped by Beridze, a pale, 
agitated Beridze with inflamed eyes. 

“Let’s go over to my place^ Alexei. I want 
to talk to you. ...” 

“I’m sorry, Georgi Davydovich, I can’t. I 
must be alone for a while. Let's put it off 
till tomorrow morning. For that matter it 
must be morning already. Can you wait a 
couple of hours?” 

“I suppose I can.” Beridze returned curt¬ 
ly. and turning sharply on his heel, strode 
off without looking round. 

“Wait a bit, Alexei Nikolayevich!” Ale¬ 
xei heard Grechkin’s voice behind him. “I’m 
going your way... 

The engineer quickened his pace pretend¬ 
ing not to have heard. Stalin’s words were 
a living presence within him and he was loath 
to allow the deep import of what he had heard 
to be diffused in a welter of trifling, insignif¬ 
icant, mundane matters. He drew his sheep¬ 
skin jacket closer about him,, pidled his cap 



diown over his ears and ran lightly over the 
smooth slippery road in the direction of 
home. The moon floated high overhead; the 
stars were a myriad of glittering drops in the 
remote sky. Snow, an endless vista of snow, 
greenish and phosphorescent in the moon¬ 
light, spread all around. 

Alexei paused for a moment or two out¬ 
side the house, inhaling dee>ply of the fresh 
frosty air. People emerging from the club 
were scattering in all directions and their 
voices had a brittle staccato sound. Alexei saw 
Grechkin approaching with Tanya and Zhe¬ 
nya and he slipped quickly into the house. 
One of the doors in the corridor opened as 
he entered and Lizochka’s head with its 
straggly fair hair peeped out. Fixing him 
with her sharp eyes, she enquired in a du¬ 
bious tone: 

“Have you seen that man of mine, by any 
chance?” 

“He’ll be in directly... .” 

“Always gadding about! With four chil¬ 
dren and a fifth on the way, you’d think he’d 
have a bit more sense.” 

“I saw him a moment ago at the cele¬ 
bration meeting. We heard Comrade Stalin’s 
speech,” Alexei said with suppressed irritation. 



Lizochka started, and blinked rapidly. 

“Gracious me I Why wasn’t I told any¬ 
thing? What did he say? Will the war be 
over soon?” 

“Your husband will tell you all about it 
when he comes,” Alexei said shortly and hur¬ 
ried past her to his own room. 

He wanted to treasure that feeling of up¬ 
lift that filled him. He entered his room and 
locked the door. The* place was as chilly a.s 
usual: a white cloud of steam issued from his 
lips at every breath, and a velvety layer of 
hoarfrost clung to the ceiling and the outer 
wall. 

Alexei undressed swiftly and got into bed 
and for a long time he tossed restlessly on 
the hard lumpy cot, with his sheepskin jack¬ 
et thrown over the blanket for warmth. 
Voices reached him from the passage. Lizochka 
was meeting Grechkin with reproaches: why 
liadn’t he told her about the speech and 
warned her that he would be detained. Grech¬ 
kin parried with excuses that sounded feeble 
and timid. 

Zhenya intervened. It always made her in¬ 
dignant to see that Grechkin, so resolute and 
self-reliant at work, could allow himself to pe 
so much intimidated by that Lizochka of his. 
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The voices rose higher. Then a door slammed 
violently. The quarrel had moved to the 
Grechkin apartment. 

Presently Alexei heard the soft shuffle of 
valenki outside his door and a light knock. 
He made no response. 

“Gone to bed. The sleepyhead/’ Zhenya 
remarked disgruntled. 

“Leave him alone. Why must you run 
after him?” Tanya repl^oached her softly. 

“I must speak to him. I tried to approach 
hioi' in the club but he didn’t take any no¬ 
tice of me.” 

“Why don’t you make a scene right here 
outside his door the way Lizochka does,” Ta¬ 
nya laughingly advised. 

Presently the girls moved away from the 
door. The house quietened down and all was 
still but for the wind whining like a mosquito 
through the narrow crack between the joints 
in the windowpanes. 

The night was on the wane but sleep still 
eluded Alexei. Thoughts swarmed through 
his brain. “The enemy ... is threatening our 
glorious capital, Moscow”—the words rang 
in his ears again and again. He tried to imag¬ 
ine what was happening there at this mo¬ 
ment. How were his parents, his little brother 
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Mitya. Where was 2ina? Oh, to be able to 
see them, to exchange if only a few words 
with them, to hold them close I Alexei had no 
longer any doubt that the pipe line was of 
prime necessity for the prosecution of the 
war, and that he himself was needed on the 
job. His position here had proved to be no 
less important and responsible than any he 
could have occupied in the defence of Mos¬ 
cow. Zalkind had been right. “You must leave 
it to your o-lder comrades to decide where 
you are to do your share of the fighting- 
Our fighting assignment is to defend Moscow 
on the banks of the Adun.” To dispute that 
was tantamount to denying the inexorable 
truth that the front and the rear constituted a 
single entity. 

That was all well and good. No use going 
over all that again. And yet at times it was 
hard (for the heart, not the mind) to admit 
that the role of an engineer poring over blue¬ 
prints in the quiet of his office was equal to 
that of a platoon commander who leads his 
men into battle amid the thunder of artillery. 
When the news from the Moscow front was 
particularly alarming one could not help 
wishing one might be a soldier instead of a 
builder. 
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Alexei thought of the poster that hung in 
the passage outside his office and! the face of 
the wounded soldier who looked out ac¬ 
cusingly at passers-by with the stern query: 
“What have you done for the front?” Con¬ 
science itself might look like that if one had 
ever sought to depict it. “The enemy is threat¬ 
ening Moscow—What are you doing to de¬ 
fend it?” 

At length Alexei fell into a troubled sleep 
whicii lasted perhaps hours, perhaps min¬ 
utes. His dreams were trivial, absurd. Yet 
when he awoke he felt that his face was wet 
with tears. He had been with Zina at the Mos¬ 
cow agricultural exhibition. They had sat on 
the terrace of the Arctic pavilion eating straw¬ 
berry ice cream. There had been music some¬ 
where in the distance. Zina picked up a large 
strawberry in her spoon and held it out to 
Alexei. 

“This is better than your Far-Eastern bil¬ 
berry, isn’t it?” she said. 

And Alexei felt the tears start to his eyes. 

“Why are you crying, Alyosha?” Zina 
asked in concern, bending over to him to wipe 
his eyes with her lace handkerchief. 

“Yes, we were like that once! Like happy 
children!” said Alexei. 
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“Were?” reiieated Zma ill amazement. 
“Are we dead then? I don’t know what you 
mean, Alyosha.” 

“We aren’t like that any more»” he said. 
He wanted to add that the war had put an 
end to their halcyon days, but checked him¬ 
self: “No need to worry her yeti let her enjoy 
the peace a little while longer. .. 


After Stalin’s speech the construction chief 
and die Party organizer left the club and 
went to the head office. 

“If only we had a telephone line to the 
island we could contact all the sections and 
have a good talk,” said Batmanov as they 
entered his private office. 

On his‘desk stood the selector apparatus. 
It connected the head office only with the 
near-by sections up to Tyvlin where Rogov had 
his headquarters. Vasili Maximovich seated 
himself at the desk and drew the apparatus 
toward him with an accustom_ed gesture. Zal- 
kind paced up and down the room engrossed 
in his thoughts. 

“I must find Beridze and get him to come 
over,” said Batmanov. “I’ll wager he isn’t 
slc^eping.” 
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‘‘t)on’t call him, Vasili. 1 gave him my 
word that today, November Seventh, we would 
consider his application for Party membership. 
He ought not to be bothered just now.” 

“That’s right, I’d forgotten. Gave him a 
recommendation myself, too. Why don’t you 
lake olF your coat and sit down. Stay here a 
while, we’ll call up the sections and find out 
how our people intend to respond to Com¬ 
rade Stalin’s speech.” 

“All right, I’ll wait and have a word with 
Yefimov, and after that 1 must run down to 
the Start. Tlie boys down there have also de¬ 
cided to make November Seventh a working 
day.” 

Zalkind perched on the arm of a chair, un¬ 
buttoned his coat and removed his hat. Bat- 
manov switched on the selector. Somewhere 
down the line a weather report was being 
droned olT. A woman dispatcher from Section 
Two reported in a jerky, nervous voice that a 
truck that had left Novinsk three days ago 
w.'is missing. Two male voices were heard 
above the others: one, deep and grufT, belonged 
to engineer Nekrasov of Section Three, and the 
other, high-pitched and resonant, to engineer 
Melnikov from Section Four, Melnikov was 
giving the other an outline of Stalin’s speech. 
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Nekrasov could no I gel over the fact that his 
section had not heard about the speech un¬ 
til it was too late. Back of the voices was a 
steady hum compounded of vague, curious 
noises. 

“Our line is very much alive, alive and 
fighting,” Batmanov said softly. 

He sat motionless at the apparatus, his 
cheek resting in his hand, listening intently. 
Listening-in to the line had come to be one 
of his favourite occupations. 

“Comrade Melnikov, Rogov speaking. First 
let me congratulate you on the coming anniver¬ 
sary and on the gift Joseph Vissarionovich 
has made us,” came the slightly hoarse 
voice of the fifth section’s chief. 

“Thanks. Congratulations,” Melnikov re¬ 
turned. “Joseph Vissarionovich has put new 
heart in us.” 

Batmanov and Zalkind exchanged glances, 

“We held a meeting and decided that our 
section would challenge yours to a Social¬ 
ist competition,” Rogov went on. ‘“Our Par¬ 
ty secretary, Kotenev, will be over tomorrow 
with the agreement. This is just advance warn¬ 
ing. Can you hear me?” 

“I hear you,” Melnikov confirmed. “So 
you’ve beaten us to it! We here have been 
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trying to decide whom to challenge—you 
people or Section Three.’’ 

“Here’s what we undertake—you’d better 
make a note of it,” Rogov said tersely. “To 
speed up the work on the winter road, have 
it in perfect order within two weeks. All the 
necessary premises, living quarters and serv¬ 
ice buildings—storehouses, barracks, garages, 
bakery, bathhouse—to be up by the end 
of this month.” 

“Hear that!” Batmanov exclaimed, turning 
to Zalkind. 

“That’s not all. After meeting Stakhanov- 
ite 'Smorchkov, our drivers Makhov, Solntsev 
and the others have taken separate pledges to 
begin hauling pipes at once without waiting un¬ 
til the road is absolutely perfect. Have you got 
that?” Rogov’s tone was a trifle patronizing. 

“I’ve got it. I’ve got it,” Melnikov replied 
somewhat testily. 

“So I can report to the head office that 
you’ve accepted our challenge?” 

“Of course you can, man! Have you ever 
heard of anyone rejecting a competition chal¬ 
lenge? Send over that Kotenev of yours.” 

“Hear that. Comrade Party Organizer?” 
Batmanov repeated, leaning back in his chair 
with satisfaction. 
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“Fm worried about the third section, 
about that Yefimov,” Zalkind rose, “See if 
you can get him and Temkin on the line.” 

At that point Rogov began calling No- 
vinsk. He was delighted when he heard Bat- 
manov answer; his voice betrayed his pleas¬ 
ure at having this opportunity to talk to the 
construction chief on such a momentous oc¬ 
casion. 

“We’re working today. Two hours from 
now the whole collective will be on deck,” 
Rogov reported. “With the help of the Sta- 
khanovites we intend doing two things today: 
cut connecting paths from the ice road on 
the Adun to the line and begin building a 
settlement for our truck and tractor drivers. 
I promise you to have model quarters ready 
for the -drivers by the time you visit us out 
here, Vasili Maximovich.” 

“Better not make rash promises, I may 
turn up tomorrow. Fll be quite satisfied if you 
build ordinary living quarters so long as 
they’re warm and clean.” 

Zalkind was striding impatiently up and 
down the room, and Balmanov hastened to 
end the conversation. 

“Alexander Ivanovich, have you seen Gon- 
charuk’s people? Those I sent out to the strait?,” 
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“They spent one night here and moved 
on the day before yesterday.” 

“By truck?” 

“Yes. Fm afraid they’ll have to foot it 
after Section Six, though. That’s about as far 
as the road goes.” 

“How did they feel? Anybody sick?” 

“No, they were all quite fit. I wanted to 
keep them here for the holiday but they 
wouldn’t stay. There’s one hothead there, 
Umara Mahomet, he’s in such a hurry to get 
to the strait you’d think he was going to a 
picnic.. Fm sorry I let them go. I could make 
good‘use of them here today.” ^ 

“Just one more question,” Vasili Maximo¬ 
vich cut in hastily. “I sent a message by relay 
to Pankov at Section Nine. I want him here ur¬ 
gently. Did you get it?” 

“I did, and 1 sent it on with Smorchkov. 
He’s a reliable chap, he’ll deliver it.” 

“Good! Well, that’s all for the moment, 
Alexander Ivanovich. Go and get an hour’s 
rest, and then, to work I” 

The head office dispatcher had some dif¬ 
ficulty in getting Yefimov on the line. Zalkiiid 
had given it up as a bad job and was about 
to leave when the harsh voice of the third 
,section’s chief was heard on the line among 



the general hubbub of sound. Balmanov left 
the desk and motioned to Zalkind to take his 
place. Yefimov began solemnly to congratu¬ 
late the construction chief and the Party or¬ 
ganizer on the occasion of the anniversary, 
but Zalkind would not let him finish. 

“What side of the river are you speaking 
from?” he wanted to know. 

“From the right bank so far,” Yefimov 
replied lamely. “But we’re practically moved. 
All the equipment is on the other side. 
I’m packing up myself.” 

Zalkind’s face grew red with anger and 
his eyes narrowed and darkened. 

“At this rate it’ll take you a whole year 
to pack up!” he shouted. “I see it doesn’t do 
any good to reason with you. That’s all 
I have to say to you now. We’ll resume the 
conversation at noon tomorrow when you are 
on the left bank. Where’s Tfemkin? Helping 
you to ‘pack,’ I suppose.” 

“He’s on the other side. We’re holding a 
meeting in the morning and everyone will go 
straight to work from there.” 

Batmanov came over to Zalkind. “Tell that 
man,” he said, “that if he doesn’t shut 
up shop at once and get across to the left 
bank he needn’t bother to hurry. I’ll give 
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orders not to let him land on the left, side at 
all.” 

For a few minutes after the Party organ¬ 
izer had finished speaking, Yefimov remained 
sitting at the selector as if dazed. Then he 
hastily collected his papers, snatched the 
calendar, clock and inkstand off the desk, 
cast a last farewell look around his private 
office and went outside where a car was wait¬ 
ing to take him to the other side of the 
river. 

. .. The workday on November Seventh 
began at 6 a.m. 

Standing on a felled tree, Temkin in his 
soft Voice told the section’s builders gathered 
around him about Stalin’s speech. The dark¬ 
ness of that early winter morning engulfed 
the clearing at the river front, the tent en¬ 
campment and the men themselves. Only a 
few of those who stood in front were visible 
in the red glow of the storm lanterns Nek¬ 
rasov and Yefimov carried. 

... At the very same hour the flickering 
lights of numberless torches brightly illumined 
the Nanai settlement of Tyvlin. A large 
crowd of building workers and Nanai jammed 
the broad street of the settlement. The 
hum of voices, laughter and singing reached 
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the Adun in a mighty wave of sound. Out 
of the collective farm office stepped Rogov, 
Maxim Hodger, the chairman of the village 
Soviet, PribytKov, the section engineer, Kote- 
nev, and Rogov’s assistants, Khlynov and Pol¬ 
ishchuk. Standing on the porch they admired 
the play of the dancing torches. 

“Get your teams together,” said Rogov. 
“I repeat, Maxim, your objective is the road 
from the line across Krivaya Creek to the 
Adun. Polishchuk will take his men down 
the river to Shaman Island, and from there 
cut a path to the line through the snow. Pri- 
bytkov, Kotenev and myself will go with the 
rest to prepare a site for the truck drivers’ 
settlement.” 

Hodger, Khlynov and Polishchuk stepped 
down from .the porch and merged with the 
crowd. The crowd swayed and roared even 
louder than before, and presently two fiery 
streams detached themselves from it and 
poured in opposite directions. 

A group of drivers stopped Rogov. They 
carried spades, picks and torches made of tin 
cans filled with hemp soaked in kerosene and 
stuck on poles. 

“Which way are we to go?” Makhov, a 
handsome young man with a delicate girlish 



complexion, demanded of the section chief. 
“Being drivers we’re interested in roads, but 
we’d like to lend a hand with the building 
of our own living quarters too.” 

“All right, come along with me,” Rogov 
yielded grudgingly. “I suppose the roads will 
have to be done without you. .. 


Alexei was awakened by Lizochka fuss¬ 
ing outside in the passage. His cross-grained 
neighbour had scant consideration for, oth¬ 
ers. One of Grechkin’s four children was 
howling lustily and Lizochka was scolding 
him at the top of her voice. 

Brushing back his hair, which had all but 
frozen to the pillow, the engineer threw off 
the blanked and sheepskin jacket and got out 
of bed, trying to ignore the frigid tempera¬ 
ture of the room. He switched on the light 
and glanced at the clock: the working day, 
November Seventh, had begun for him 
too. 

As an cx-soldier, Kovshov had been put in 
charge of military training for civilians on the 
construction job. 

In trousers and undershirt he hurried 
down the corridor to wash. Three small boys 



and a girl, all with pink chubby faces, flaxen 
hair and light blue eyes, stood in a row in 
the passage, ranged according to height. The 
eldest, aged six, proudly carried a small red 
flag. Grechkin, i^oly-poly in his quilted outfit, 
stood in front of the miniature file marking 
time with his huge grey valenki. 

“Left right.. . left right... 

Lizochka stuck her head out of the half- 
open door to grumble good-naturedly: 

“Shame on you, a grown-up man playing 
at soldiers I” 

Alexei shook hands with each of the chil¬ 
dren in turn and congratulated them on the 
occasion of the Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of 
the Revolution. 

“I owe you a bar of chocolate,“ he said 
to the little girl. 

“Not much of a holiday this year,” Liz¬ 
ochka complained. “Nothing to give the kid¬ 
dies even.” 

“Uncle Alexei, I want a flag like Kolya’s,” 
the little girl piped up. 

“That’s something else I'll be owing you,” 
Kovshov replied, picking up the plump child 
and kissing her cold cheek. 

Grechkin followed Alexei down the passage 
with the children trailing behind single file, , 
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“What happened to you last night, Alexei 
Nikolayevich?” Grechkin asked. “The way 
you ran away from me I thought surely 
something was wrong.” 

“Nothing was wrong. ... I just wanted to 
sleep, that’s all.” 

“I heard the girls knocking at your 
door-” 

Grechkin halted at the sink. The children 
did likewise. Five pairs of eyes intently 
watched Kovshov perform his ablutions and 
then escorted him back to his room in the 
same formation. Zhenya, dressed in a green 
ski outfit, dashed out into the passage toward 
the sink, combing her hair as she went. 

“I’m not late, am I? You can never tell 
with that clock of mine, when it isn’t fast 
it’s slow.” 

Alexei put on liis quilted jacket, fastened 
on his broad army belt, and threw his gas 
mask over his shoulder. He and Grechkin 
picked up their skis and hurried to the train¬ 
ing ground. Outside it was still quite dark and 
bitter cold. 

“Greetings, Alexei Nikolayevich!” cried 
Zhenya, catching up with him. “This will be 
the first time in my life I’ll be working on 
November Seventh.” 
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“Never mind, Zhenya,” Alexei consoled 
her. “We’ll make the Nazis pay for this 
workday.” 

The drill began with a ski run. Kovshov 
cut a track for his platoon through the deep 
snow. Before long he felt a warm glow all over 
his body, the frost ceased to nip and his 
hands grew so warm that he had to take ofl* 
his mitts and stick them behind his belt. So far 
Alexei was the only one who could ski proper¬ 
ly, the others were novices. He now quickened 
now lessened his pace, keeping an eye on 
the stragglers. Blazing a winding trail through 
a thin birch grove filled with the pearly light 
of dawn, he climbed onto a steep hillock and, 
with arms outstretched, sped swiftly downhill 
with birdlike grace, ordering his men to fol¬ 
low suit.. The inept skiers lost their balance 
and slid down, legs in the air, raising clouds 
of powdery snow. 

“Now go back and do it without falling I” 
Alexei commanded. “What about you?” he 
demanded of Grechkin who was stamping his 
feet beside him. “Waiting for a special com¬ 
mand?” 

On the drill ground Alexei was a stern and 
exacting commander who made no allowance 
for anyone. He treated Grechkin, Fedosqv, 
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Kobzev and Petya Gudkin as rank-and-file 
soldiers irrespective of the position they held 
at the office. He refused to be moved now by 
the look of mute entreaty on the face of the 
planning chief. 

“Grechkin, you heard the command I” 

Grechkin bent his knees and moved gin¬ 
gerly toward the edge of the slope, about to 
descend. The next moment his skis had slid 
forward while his body instinctively held 
back with the result that he lost his balance 
and slid downhill on his hack. Alexei ordered 
him to try again. This time Grechkin made 
the descent without mishap until he reached 
the foot of the hill. He got up looking quite 
pleased with himself. 

Alexei called a halt. While the men lit 
hastily-rolled cigarettes, holding them awk¬ 
wardly in their reddened fingers, Alexei took 
them to task. 

“You ski as if you were walking the tight¬ 
rope. You’re afraid to move in case you fall. 
The Prauda editorial I read you last lime talks 
about fighting on skis, and you haven’t learned 
to stand up on them properly.” 

They went back to the club to get warmed 
up and listen in to the latest news bulletin. 
Next In the morning’s program was drill. 
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Again Kovshov kept at the men unmerciful¬ 
ly. Grechkin got the worst of it. He was slow 
in responding to commands, he seemed inca¬ 
pable of marching in step and invariably 
made the wrong turns. Kovshov ordered him 
to step out of the line and for several min¬ 
utes drilled him alone, firing commands at him 
hard and fast. Mustering every effort, Grech- 
kin made a heroic attempt to follow the com¬ 
mands. The others looked on with amuse¬ 
ment. Alexei himself was hard pul to it not 
to smile at Grechkin’s awkward movements 
and the set, grim look on his face. 

“You can’t afford to be clumsy,” he remarked 
to the planning chief as he dismissed 
the platoon. “You ought to train more 
outside of drill hours. There won’t be any 
time for* training when you’re called up to 
fight the Fritzes, and you won’t he much use 
without it.” 

“Don’t worry, I’ll be all right,” Grechkin 
retorted, nettled. “I won’t do any worse than 
some of those fellows with training.” 

In the messroom, Alexei found Zhenya 
waiting for him. She had taken him under 
her wing, and now instead of having to wait 
until the busy waitress could attend to his 
wants, he found his breakfast waiting for him 
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on the table. The girl’s concern for his 
welfare touched him especially this morning. 
Avoiding her eyes he ^nt over his earthen¬ 
ware bowl where a bright red sliver of sail 
salmon reposed on a mound of mashed pota¬ 
toes. 

“Didn’t get much sleep last night, my 
dear Moscovite, did you?” Zhenya enquired. 
She looked at him with diark, anxious eyes 
over the lop of her big earthenware mug as 
she sipped her tea. Her round face was still 
rosy from the frost. “I doubt whether anyone 
slept very much.” 

'‘Why not? I for one slept like a top and 
dreamed prewar dreams all night. I dreamed 
I was in the Arctic pavilion at the exhibition 
eating strawberry ice cream. No war or any¬ 
thing.” 

Alexei had intended to reply in a bantering 
lone, but in spite of himself a tinge of sad¬ 
ness crept into his voice. “When T woke up I 
found that my head had frozen to the pillow. 
Must have been the ice cream.” 

“I didn’t sleep a wink either,” Zhenya 
went on, ignoring Kovshov’s attempt at levity. 
“T was born on the night of November 6 and 
1 was always proud of the fact. It was a 
double celebration in our family.” 
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She waited for him to drain his tasteless, 
barely sweetened tea, and rose. Their break¬ 
fast was over in five minutes. 

“Congratulations, Yevgenia Ivanovna, ac¬ 
cept niy sincerest best wishes,” Alexei said 
fervently. “Too bad you didn’t tell me yester¬ 
day about your birthday. We might have had 
a quiet little celebration.” 

“Did you hear the way I bawled yester¬ 
day? Imagine me breaking down at such a 
time and with all those people around. But I 
couldn’t help it, I felt so miserable. We were 
always so happy on the November holidays. 
And now all this suffering and bloodshed, all 
those young people like you and me being 
killed.” 

He look her hand in a friendly gesture and 
together they mounted the stairs. Zhenya re¬ 
sponded with a grateful squeeze of her plump 
little fingers. 

“I wanted to tell you all about this last 
night, but you didn’t answer when I knocked. 
You must have been asleep. Tanya was with 
me. Afterwards she went to Olga’s and I had 
a good cry all by myself.” She fell silent. 
“Everybody will be congratulating me today: 
‘This year, Zhenechka, we wish you to find a 
good husband,’ they’ll say. Grcchkin said it 
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already in just those words. As ii’ that was all 
I needed to make me happy I I’m so glad you 
didn't wish me that.'’ 

She was not her usual gay, mischievous 
self today. An unwonted gravity seemed to 
have taken possession of her. Kovshov watched 
her go with a look of surprise. 


Topolev was already at his desk. He had 
arrived very early that morning. At Beridze’s 
suggestion, Kovshov had given the old man a 
desk in his private office—“He’ll get into the 
swing of things quicker that way.'’ They 
shook hands, but it was a cold, silent greet¬ 
ing. The relations between the two men were 
strained. Topolev being the older of the two 
had set the tone. For days on end he sat op¬ 
posite Kovshov, occasionally raising his heavy 
lidded eyes from Ids pa])ers to east an apa¬ 
thetic glance at the people who came to see 
Alexei. In his relations with Topolev the yoimg 
engineer was very considerate. He took care 
not to treat him as a subordinate and gave him 
assignments in the name of the chief engi¬ 
neer. Topolev performed his duties accurately 
but with a marked lack of interest. At times 
the old man’s impassivity annoyed Kovshov 
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and he barely restrained the desire to have it 
out with him. Topolev alone of his staff re¬ 
mained totally indifferent to the arguments 
and excitement caused by the new project. 

Looking over the memorandum he 
had made the evening before of matters re¬ 
quiring urgent attention, Alexei sighed. The 
list was lengthy and some of the items had 
been outstanding for several days. 

He no longer had cause to complain of 
wasting his lime or that the management 
was too slow in gelling things started. The 
work had begun to pour in like a flood. The 
chiefs of the construction job seemed to be 
in league with one another to increase his 
burden by every conceivable means. Hi^ im¬ 
mediate superior was the chief engineer, a 
fact .of which Beridze was constantly and 
pointedly reminding Alexei. Beridze seemed 
to be under the impression that Alexei was 
devoting his time to matters other than engi¬ 
neering. Batmanov gave him assignments with¬ 
out bothering to find out whether he was in a 
position to carry them out. Zalkind too gave 
him no peace and it was a rare day that 
passed without some Party work to attend to. 

True, Alexei’s duties and worries might 
have been less numerous had he refused some 
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of the work entrusted to him. But he re- 
fusedi nothing. He was anxious to keep as 
busy as possible: hard work was the only 
cure for the pajigs of anxiety that beset him. 
And when at the height of the working day 
some new task would be given him by Bat- 
manov, Zalkind or Beridze—always more ur* 
gent and important than the previous—Alexei 
would smile. Zalkind noticed his smile one 
day and observed understandingly: 

“Life is much more interesting when youVe 
up to your ears in work, isn’t it? Remember, 
Alexei my boy, the more a man is given to 
do, ’the more is expected of him and the more 
indispensable he is to Ihe collective.” 

In his last letter to Zina Alexei had writ¬ 
ten: “The task 1 have set myself and the 
people working with me is to cope with any 
assignment given us. It seems to me now 
that there is no limit to what a man can do 
when it is demanded of Inm. It is a simple 
matter of proportion: the heavier the burden, 
the more you can haul. Perhaps I have 
stumbled on a new law of nature for produc¬ 
tivity of labour?” 

He sent his letters to his mother-in-law’s 
address. Although he could not tell when they 
would reach Zina, whether indeed they would 
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reach her at ail, he could not help writing 
to her now and then about his life, his work 
and the thoughts that stirred him. It had be¬ 
come something of a spiritual necessity. 
They were more like reports than letters, and 
he often sat up far into the night filling the 
equivalent of a thick writing pad with these 
conscientious accounts of the past week’s 
events. On one occasion he had endeavoured 
to write a diary of a single day, but the result 
was so lengthy that he shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders in surprise at the realization of how much 
work was compressed into a mere twenty-four 
hours. It occurred to him that the effort rep¬ 
resented by a routine workday would have 
been enough to fill the lifetime of some wast¬ 
rel of last century, one of those to whose 
doings the classics of literature had dedicated 
dozens of volumes. 

Today loo Alexei was swept into the 
vortex of work as soon as he reached his 
office. He usually devoted two or three of 
the morning hours exclusively lo the project. 
These were the best hours of the day, when 
his head was still * fresh and there were 
fewer visitors. 

The wind found its way into invisible 
cracks in the wall and window frames ,and 
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blew the warmth from the roam. Atler sitting 
without his jacket for half an hour Alexei put 
it on again. Kobzev of the unruly mane, and 
three other engineers sat around Kovshov’s 
desk puffing at makhorka cigarettes. 

Knitting his brows and tapping his temple 
with his pencil Alexei was checking the piez¬ 
ometric calculations for the section of the pipe 
line on the left bank. These calculations 
provided one proof of the advantages of the 
new route projected for the line. Beridze pro¬ 
posed building one pumping station on the 
mainland instead of two as called for in Grub- 
sky’s project. The need for the second station 
had been dictated by a range of hills on the 
right bank. Since there was no such obstacle 
on the left bank, the additional station was 
obviously superfluous. 

“Whafll the pressure be at the end of 
the line? One and a half?” Kovshov asked 
without looking up. 

‘‘One and a half atmospheres,” replied 
Kobzev, who was following every movement 
of his chief, now making some calculation on 
his slide rule, now jotting something down 
on paper. 

“So what’s the conclusion?” Alexei de¬ 
manded. 
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“No need for a second station.” 

“Right,” said Alexei with a glance at To- 
polev. “One station will be sufficient to 
pump the oil from Jagdinsk strait all the way 
to Novinsk.” 

With an irritated) expression, Kuzma Kuz¬ 
mich waved away the clouds of makhorka 
smoke that floated toward him and paid no 
attention to Alexei’s remark. But the latter, 
pleased at the result of the computation, was 
determined to break through the old man’s 
reserve. 

“It will mean a saving in electric power 
alone of a hundred kilowatt hours per ton 
of petroleum,” he said in a loud voice. “Not 
bad, eh? And that is in addition to cutting 
the lime required for construction and saving 
in labour and materials besides.” 

His words were so obviously addressed 
to Topolev that Kobzev turned to look at 
the old man, Kuzma Kuzmich, intent on reJlI- 
ling his snuffbox from a large bottle, did 
not so much as glance their way. 

The telephone had been ringing for some 
time. Now the bell rang in long, insistent 
peals. Alexei looked at the apparatus quiz¬ 
zically without removing the receiver and 
chuckled. 
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“That’s Beridze, I bel. lie won’t give upl 
We won’t be able to keep him quiet with 
your computation, Kobzev. He’ll be at us 
about the strait. You’d better hunt up all the 
data you have on the strait, and- be quick 
about iti” 

The telephone slopped ringing. Kobzev 
brought in a heap of working drawings and 
tables and laid them out on the desk. The 
problem of cro-ssing the stretch of water be¬ 
tween the island and the mainland remained 
the toughest in the entire project. It was 
impossible either to bridge or skirt this twelve- 
kilometre water barrier. The pipe line would 
have to cross under water, and difficult as it 
was to lay it on dry land, the problems involved 
here were obviously far more formidable. 

The original project called for welding the 
twelve-metre lengths of seamless pipe into 
sections ranging from one hundred to two 
hundred metres in length; this was to be 
done on shore in the course of the summer. 
Then these flexible fifteen-to-twenty-ton mon¬ 
sters had to be hauled from the shore on 
board large barges. The successive lengths 
were pro*posed tg be welded to the end of the 
submerged section of pipe directly on the 
water, all of which was highly inconvenient 
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and precluded the use of mechanical devices. 
A trial attempt to join two lengths on the un¬ 
ceasing swell of the strait ended in a mishap: 
both lengths of pipe went to the bottom 
when the substantial seagoing launch used for 
the purpose capsized like a toy boat. 

Apart from the difficulties attendant upon 
welding, another problem arose. To protect 
the pipe line from freezing in winter it had to 
be sunk two metres underground throughout. 
Now, the shallow part of the strait—four kil¬ 
ometres on each side—froze to the very bot¬ 
tom, which meant that here too the pipe 
had to be dug into the bottom. Only .in the 
deeper section where the water did not freeze 
solid could it be left unburied. To sink the 
pipe into the bottom of the strait in the shal¬ 
low sections, a trench had to be dug under 
water. During the summer dredges had been 
engaged on this job, but by the time they 
had to be removed to prevent them from 
freezing in only part of the work had been 
done. 

Naturally enough the chief engineer had 
kept the strait constantly in mind from the 
very outset. Hitherto it had been believed 
possible to dig the trench, using dredgers, and 
to weld the lengths of pipe during the sum- 
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mer season only. This, however, meant that 
it would take no less than two summers to 
finish the job, besides which doubts had arisen 
as to whether the prescribed method of weld¬ 
ing on the water was at all practicable. 

To count on doing the job in the course 
of two summers was entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion; the builders had only one winter and 
one summer at their disposal. Hence Berid¬ 
ze’s decision to violate all established rules 
and continue work at the strait through the 
winter. 

As Georgi Davydovich saw it, the first 
task—welding the pipes in winter—could be 
solved satisfactorily: he proposed doing the 
job on shore and then hauling the welded 
sections onto the ice by tractor. Kovshov was 
making good headway in working out the 
practical aspects of welding under these con¬ 
ditions. The second task, however, defied so¬ 
lution. Neither Beridze nor Kovshov had Ihe 
slightest idea how the trench was to be dug 
in the bottom of the strait in wintertime. 

“Whose drawings and calculations are 
these?” Kovshov demanded of Kobzev, pushing 
the sheet of paper with the calculations for 
hauling the welded pipes over the ice toward 
Kobzev with a look of displeasure. 
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“What’s the trouble?” Kobzev bent anx¬ 
iously over the paper. 

“Messy and full of errors.” 

Kobzev bent lower, his tialr falling over 
his face. 

“Whose work is this? Petya’s? Call him 
in. I’ll have a word with him.” 

“You'd better tell me. I checked the draw¬ 
ings and passed them. It’s my fault. I don’t 
see anything wrong with it even now.” 

“Call Gudkin, 1 say!” Alexei insisted. 
“Don’t act the kind uncle or you’ll have so 
many nephews you won’t know what !o do 
with them.” 

Kobzev rose unwillingly and went to 
fetch Petya. Alexei felt the eyes of the old 
man on him and for a moment he thought 
he read* sympathy and interest in them. 

“What shall we do about digging trench¬ 
es in the strait, Kuzma Kuzmich?” Alexei 
asked on an impulse. “Can you think of 
anything? Perhaps you have come across 
something of the kind in your experience?” 

Topolev pondered the problem with his 
eyes still on Alexei’s face. Kobzev and Petya 
entered at this juncture and distracted Alex¬ 
ei’s attention. Both looked distraught. Kobzev 
had evidently taken the youngster to task 
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already. The old man paused on the point 
of saying something, shook his head and 
turned his face to the window, 

“You asked Kobzev and myself to give 
you independent designing work to do,” 
Kovshov began sternly. “You were sick of 
draughting. You assured us you had learned 
to do something more serious than copying. 
Well, we complied with your request. You 
were expected to turn in work of good qual¬ 
ity. Do you call this quality?” Alexei pushed 
the sheet of drawing paper toward the lad. 
“This is a shockingly careless job. How can 
you do work like this in wartime?” 

“I’ll redo it, Alexei Nikolayevich,” Petya 
said piteously, and reached for the drawing. 

“No, you don’t,” Alexei laid a restraining 
hand on the paper. “That’s no solution. If you 
put your signature to a piece of work it 
shouldn’t have to be redone. Tf you consid¬ 
ered it good enough to sign you ought to de¬ 
fend it. I may be mistaken.” 

“No, no. You’re quite right I” Kobzev pro¬ 
tested. 

He had discovered an error in the calcu¬ 
lations and crossed out the column of figures 
and formulae with a vigorous stroke of his 
black pencil. He turned wrathfully on Petya. 
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“Didn’t I tell you to take special care in 
calculating the load on the ice! Didn’t I warn 
you not to make a hash of it!” 

“How can you call a thing like this a 
drawing? A mass of erasures, blots and scrib- 
blings, the text scrawled in anyhow,” Alexei 
added. “I’ve told you people hundreds of 
times: every drawing has to be flawless.” 

“I was going to do it over but there wasn’t 
time,” Petya excused himself lamely. 

“You must find time!” Alexei scowled as 
the telephone started ringing again. “Never 
use lack of time as an excuse for anything. 
Comrade Kobzev will report to me a couple 
of days from now whether there is any 
improvement in your work. If not, we will 
have to put you back at copying again.” 

“Alexei- Nikolayevich!” Petya cried in dis¬ 
may. “Forgive me just this once! I give you my 
word it won’t happen again. I won’t let it!” 

And with that he punched himself fiercely 
on the temple. The engineers exchanged 
amused glances, and Topolev’s greenish-grey 
whiskers twitched. 

The door burst open and Muza Filipovna 
rushed breathlessly into the room. 

“The chief engineer wants to see you at 
once. He’s been trying to get you on the 
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phone all morning but you don’t answer. Come 
at once!” 

“All right,” said Kovshov. He turned to 
Gudkin again. “So. Petya my boy, you’d 
better watch out.” 

“I’m not going back without you,” declared 
Muza Filipovna. “He knows you’re here 
whether you answer the phone or not. My 
orders are to bring you back dead or alive.” 

Alexei collected his drawings and followed 
the secretary out of the room. 

“He’s been iipse^ ah morning,” she related 
en. route. “He called in at your office before 
you came and had a run-in with Topolev. 
We’ve had to have his telephone fixed. He got 
so sore when you didn’t answer that he threw 
the receiver down on the table and broke the 
diaphragm. ...” 


Beridze, l)undled up in his overcoat, was 
sitting behind a large desk warming his hands 
at an electric stove in front of him. 

A loud noise issued from the selector ap¬ 
paratus standing on a small table beside the 
desk. The chief engineer looked up for a mo¬ 
ment as Alexei entered the room, then bent 
over to the microphone again. 
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“Comrade Pribytkov,” he shouted, “I can’t 
make out what the argument between you and 
Rogov is about.” 

Pribytkov’s voice was barely audible. 
Alexei had to strain his ears to catch the gist of 
what the fifth section’s engineer was saying. 

“I’ve told you. ... We cleared a site for 
the truck drivers’ settlement: cut down the 
trees, uprooted the stumps and dug founda¬ 
tions. Rogov gave orders to begin building the 
hostel and garage at once. He says he prom¬ 
ised Batmanov to have a model liostel ready 
by the time tlie chief comes here. Suppose 
he comes three days from now, he says... .” 

“That’s all right, the sooner the better,” 
Beridze approved. “You want to take your 
time about it, is that it?” 

“I Ji^yc nothing against getting the build¬ 
ing done quickly I)ut it must be a proper en¬ 
gineering job at the same time.” 

“Meaning?” the chief engineer was grow¬ 
ing impatient. 

“Rogov has ordered the hostel built on an 
ordinary foundation without an air space 
between the floor and the ground for ventil¬ 
ation purposes, as your standard design stip¬ 
ulates. If there is permanent subterranean 
frost in those parts the building won’t stapd 
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for long. That will mean putting up another 
one for the people who come here after we 
leave. You have always said that all build¬ 
ings we put up must be capital jobs so that 
the operation personnel after us will be able 
to use it for years to come.” 

“Well, you’re the engineer on the section. 
What did you propose to Rogov?” 

“I insisted that he keep to the standard 
design approved by yourself.” 

“Well?” 

From the tone, the nervous gestures and 
tlie • expression on the face of the chief 
engineer, who was a poor hand at masking 
his feelings, Alexei saw that Beridze vas 
roused, and he wondered whether he could 
have been the cause. “Something is amiss, ’ 
he concluded. 

“Rogov wouldn’t listen to me,” Pribytkov 
complained. “Claims he doesn’t need plans 
to build houses. In his opinion there is no 
permafrost in Tyvlin area at all. He says 
the Nanai houses prove it.” 

“What is your own opinion on the sub¬ 
ject?” 

“I don’t know for certain but it’s possible. 
After all, this is pretty far north. We’d have 
to make sure.” 
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‘‘What do you want ol me then?’* Beridze 
demanded angrily, tapping his thick pencil 
agains<t the table. 

“Order Rogov to keep strictly to the stand¬ 
ard plans!” 

“I cannot do that!” 

“Why not?” Pribytkov sounded surprised. 
“What was the purpose of providing the si^c- 
lions with standard designs in that case?” 

“I didn’t expect to hear such questions 
.from you, Comrade Pribytkov. You’re an ex¬ 
perienced engineer, not a novice. The stand¬ 
ard plan is the sum of our basic requirements 
for building under permafrost conditions. 
Hut it is neither a dogma, nor a recipe for 
every occasion. Rogov may be right. 1 don’t 
think there is any permafrost in Tyvlin area 
myself, hr that case some part of the design 
should be discarded. On the other hand, of 
course, Rogov may be mistaken.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Pribytkov. 
“What are we to do?” 

“It’s too bad if you can’t deciJe that your¬ 
self. The section engineer is supposed to su¬ 
pervise the work, he lays down the law in 
technical matters. He isn’t expected meekly 
to follow or copy plans given him. It is your 
duty to know whether there is permafrost on 
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the site where youVe building or not. If there 
is, you follow the design, if not, you must 
find some other way out yourself.” 

“Yes. but Rogov doesn’t want to wait until 
I check up on it.” 

“I don't blame him,” Beridze replied with 
a dry laugh. “He wants to get the job done 
quickly while you evidently like to take your 
time about things.” 

“You think I ought to give in to Rogov?” 

“Not at all! I forbid you to give ini” Ber¬ 
idze bellowed. “You’ve got to make Rogov 
recognize your authority as section engineer.” 

“Then you must help me to strengthen my 
authority!” 

“I have no objections to helping you. But 
1 refuse to be your nursemaid. If 1 were to be 
that he would certainly lose all respect for 
your authority. You’ve got to stick to your 
guns, insist on having it your way. But don’t 
go too far. Don’t let your arguments slacken 
the pace of the work. .. 

The conversation over. Beridze switched off 
the apparatus and proceeded to fill his big pipe. 

“He has his hands full down there with 
Rogov,” Alexei remarked. “Pribytkov is a bit 
academic in his methods, designing work is 
more in his line. Rogov, on the other hand, 
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is inclined io underestimate the role of eiigi- 
neers in construction, I’ve observed.” 

Beridze glanced up at Alexei coldly as if 
he had been unaware of his presence until 
that moment. 

“What does this mean, Comrade Kovshov? 
Why must I waste so much time on you? Ei¬ 
ther you’re not in your office or you don’t 
answer telephone calls. What do you mean by 
not answering the telephone?” Beridze rapped 
out, using the formal “you” instead of the 
customary “thou.” 

“1 am at your service,” Alexei replied in 
the same tone. 

“Your service is not very efficient. You’re not 
making any progress with the general project.” 

“What makes you think so? In my opinion 
we have 'made quite some progress.” 

“In your opinion!” Beridze snorted. 

“Permit me to report,” Alexei said quietly, 
his grey eyes resting calmly on Beridze’s 
wrath-contorted face. 

“I am very displeased, very,” the chief 
engineer growled, at the same time examin¬ 
ing with interest the drawings Kovshov laid 
before him. 

“Our calculations have confirmed the pos¬ 
sibility of managing with a single station *'on 
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tbe mainland ii we go OViJr to the left bank,” 
Alexei reported. 

never had any doubt about that. Your 
calculations are superfluous as far as I am 
concerned.” Beridze carelessly tossed aside the 
drawing, but not before he had run his eyes 
over the figures. “It’s the strait I’m interested 
in.” 

Alexei gave Beridze a detailed account of 
what he was doing on that score. Catching 
sight of Petya’s slovenly drawing with the 
crossed out computations Beridze’s choler rose 
again. 

• “I am not satisfied. The strait ha ^ stale¬ 
mated you completely." He sat up and grasped 
the edge of the table. “You haven’t even 
begun to tackle the matter of the trench.” 

“Couldn’t you give us some idea of the 
angle to tackle it from?” 

“Why should I?” Beridze made a sweeping 
gesture, causing his overcoat to slip from 
his shoulders. He made no attempt to raise 
it. “You don’t want to use your brains at all, 
you prefer to wait for me to hand you the 
solution on a platter. 1 can’t solve all the 
problems singlehanded. Get your engineers 
on the job, instead of letting them sit around 
twiddling their thumbs. Even in peacetime it 
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wasn’t considered right to draw a salary un¬ 
less you’d earned it.” 

“To whom are you referring?” Alexei asked 
quickly. “I would ask you to be concrete 
and fair about it. As far as I know, my people 
are working hard and conscientiously.” 

“Would you say Topolev is working hard 
and conscientiously?” cried Beridze. “The old 
saboteur!” 

“That’s another matter. I can’t do any¬ 
thing with Topolev. I have spoken to you 
about him several times.” 

“You shouldn’t have to speak to me sev¬ 
eral times about one pigheaded old man. It’s 
your business to cope with your subordinates 
yourself. If you can’t get him to do some 
useful work, send him to the personnel depart¬ 
ment, let* them discharge him under article 
‘g’ or something, without notice. We’re not an 
asylum for superannuated good-for-nothings.” 

Alexei said nothing. He saw that it was 
useless to argue the point. It was obviously 
impossible to send as important an engineer 
as Topolev to the personnel department, the 
more so dismiss him. 

“A ridiculous situation!” the chief en¬ 
gineer continued to fume. “The project is hold¬ 
ing up the whole job, while the chief of the 
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production department occupies himself with 
all sorts of irrelevant affairs and shields his 
assistant besides.” 

“I’m not occupying myself with any ir¬ 
relevant affairs, andl am certainly not shield¬ 
ing Topolev.” 

“I dropped into your office at half past 
eight this morning and there wasn’t a sign of 
you. You’re like the proverbial office clerk 
who wouldn’t think of coming to work a min¬ 
ute earlier than the prescribed hour.” 

“1 was at military drill. 1 came to work it 
five .minutes to nine.” 

. “That’s just it, you have too many occu¬ 
pations that have no bearing on your main job. 
I can have you released from military drill.” 

“What for? Am I any better or worse than 
the others? I don’t think the drill hinders my 
work in any way.” 

“You’ve got a live hindrance right there in 
your office. As soon as I started talking to 
Topolev I could see that he knows nothing 
whatever about what is going on. You aren’t 
drawing him into the work.” 

Kovsho\ waited for the outburst to sub¬ 
side before remarking: 

“Topolev requires special handling. We are 
all interested in him yet none of ns has been 
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able to find the right approach. You mustn’t 
forget the man is sixty years of age.’* 

“Special approach I” scoiled Beridze. “Tem¬ 
peramental prima donna 1” 

“The fact remains that we have been guilty 
of considerable breaches of tact with regard 
to him,” Kovshov went on. “You gave him a 
piece of your mind as soon as you met him, 
that’s number one. You appointed him as iny 
assistant without talking it over with him, 
that’s two. I put him in my office and made 
him sit facing me like a schoolboy, that's 
three. The wall newspaper lampooned him, 
that’s four.... To tell the truth I wouldn’t 
mind if he was removed from my office. 
He cramps my style. Fixes me with those 
angry eyes of his, takes his snulT and sits 
there Ijke a carven image. I tried to have a 
serious talk with him but nothing came of 
it, he cut me short and said something like: 
‘I’ve fulfilled my own plan in life. Now I’ll 
sit back and see what sort of ^showing you’re 
going to make.’ ” 

“I don’t want to hear any more about 
him,” said Beridze. “You can stick him under 
a glass case like some rare cactus plant for 
all I care. That wasn’t what I wanted to see 
you about anyway.” 
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While talking, the chief engineer had been 
thumbing through some slips of paper pinned 
to the large chart of the construction job 
on his desk. This was Beridze’s memoran¬ 
dum index: the most urgent problems were 
jotted down on a slip of paper, pinned to 
the chart and kept there until solved. Alexei 
remembered what a fuss there had been 
some days before when some new charwoman, 
mistaking the slips of paper for scrap, had 
thrown them into the wastebasket. 

Georgi Davydovich caught a twinkle in 
Alexei’s eye and went on irritably; 

. “We’ve got to hurry up with the project. 
Zalkind warned me today that we’ll have 
a fight on our hands when Grubsky takes 
the matter up with the regional authorities. 
I intend to make a personal check of our 
basic premises. I’ll take a trip down the line 
in a few days. I plan to cover the whole dis¬ 
puted mainland section on skis, and examine 
both the left and the right banks. It would 
be a good thing if you could come along. 
But, of course, I could manage without 
you.” 

He glanced questioningly at Alexei, but 
the desk phone rang before the latter had a 
chance to reply. 
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“Yes, he’s here. One moment,” said Berid¬ 
ze and handed the receiver to Alexei. 

“Hullo there, young man, congratulations!” 
boomed Zalkind, and Alexei reflected that 
there was kindliness in the very voice of the 
Party organizer. “Are you awfully busy just 
now?” 

“Not any more than usual.” 

“Could you drop in to see me?” 

“I’ll be with you righi away.” 

He replaced the receiver on the hook and 
waited for Beridze to continue their conver¬ 
sation. Alexei felt that Georgi Davydovich had 
something important to tell him. 

“You may go,” Beridze said and rose. 

“But you wanted to say something. .. 

“Go and see Zalkind,” Beridze insisted. 
“You said you would be with him at once. 
Don’t keep him waiting!” 

Beridze threw his coat over his shoulders, 
sat down and buried himself in his papers. 
Kovshov hesitated for a moment, at a loss to 
understand the reason for his friend’s irri¬ 
tation. Rut Beridze seemed no longer aware of 
his presence. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE DAY AND EVENING OF 
NOVEMBER SEVENTH 

In zalkini/s office sat Grubsky, resplen¬ 
dent in a new, faultlessly tailored grey suit 
with.a grey pullover under the jacket reveal¬ 
ing a snowy sliirt and a silk tie. The Order 
of the Badge of Honour shone conspicuously 
on his chest. Zalkind too wore his decora- 
tioiLS—the Orders of Lenin, the Red Banner 
and the Red Star—and he was likewise 
dressed for the occasion. Kovshov felt awk¬ 
ward in his everyday clothes. 

“Sit down, Alexei Nikolayevich,” Zalkind 
invited, pressing his hand warmly. Then he 
turned to Grubsky. ‘T am at your service.” 

‘T have come once again to you as the 
Party leader here. Unfortunately my appeals 
to the construction chief have had no effect.” 
Grubsky’s tone was didactic, pompous and in¬ 
deed a trifle solemn. “At first 1 decided to 
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wash my hands of the whole affair. But my 
conscience, the conscience of a citizen, com¬ 
pels me once more to lodge a categorical 
protest against the decisions Comrade Beridze 
has taken. They are hasty, erroneous and apt 
to lead the construction job into an impasse. 
I have given careful thought to my objections 
and have expressed them in a memorandum 
addressed to you.” 

“Another memorandum,” Alexei thought. 

“Why to me?” Zalkind asked. “I have told 
you before and I tell you again: I am in fa¬ 
vour of Beridze’s propK)sals and intend to give 
him all my support.” 

“You are making a grave mistakel” 
Grubsky exclaimed and half rose. His sallow 
face took on a darker hue. “I beseech you not 
to allow yourself to be misled by externals 
or by eloquent speeches. They are fraught 
with immediate disaster to our undertaking. 
You will regret it when it will be too late.” 

Alexei wanted to interrupt him, but Zal¬ 
kind stopped him with a look. The Party or¬ 
ganizer passed his hands over his face as 
though washing himself and said nothing for a 
few moments. 

“You are evidently quite sincere in your 
insistence, Comrade Grubsky. But that (Joes 
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not justify your postition in this matter. I 
should like to ask you one question: suppose 
Beridze happens to be right? Let us assume 
that at the moment, although I am not an 
engineer, I am better able to judge which of 
you is in the wrong.” 

“If I am mistaken,” Grubsky said after a 
brief {>ause, “you may turn me over to a mili¬ 
tary tribunal. And I shall forgive Beridze then 
if he spits in my face.” 

“But in the meantime you are trying to spit 
in his face,” Kovshov could not help put¬ 
ting in. 

* “Don’t be in sucii a hurry»” Zalkind 
checked him. “It is you, Comrade Grubsky, 
who are mistaken and not Beridze and my¬ 
self. It is loo bad—l)ad for you, I mean—that 
it is taking you so long to realize the falseness 
of your position. But since you have come to 
me 1 promise to send your memorandum on 
to the representative of the State Committee of 
Defence or to the Secretary of the Territorial 
Parly Committee. Let them decide which of 
you is in the right and which in the wrong. 
As for myself, I repeal I shall back Beridze’s 
project. Does that suit you?” 

“I leave it to you, and I want to hope that 
the people in Rubezhansk will understand 
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ilie/’ replied Grubsky. *1 have giveiuny 
orandum to engineer Topolev to read and 
sign. He is a co-author of the project and 
supports my point of view. I shall take the 
material from him and hand it to you.” 

When he had seen Grubsky out, Zalkind 
seated himself on the small couch beside 
Alexei and offered him his leather tobacco 
pouch. 

“Light up, Alexei my boy. It’s no fun 
smoking alone.’' 

Alexei awkwardly rolled a cigarette. Zal¬ 
kind took the pouch away from him and in a 
twinkling had two cigarettes neatly rolled. 

“Well, how did you like Grubsky?” Zal¬ 
kind asked, exhaling a cloud of smoke. 

“I don’t like him at all. He’s a nuisance. 
He’s always getting in the way. An unpleasant 
fellow, maybe a wrecker for all you know.” 
Alexei coughed as he inhaled the smoke. 

“A wrecker? Nonsense!” Zalkind ob¬ 
jected. “I was down at the Start early this 
morning,” he continued after a brief pause. 
“Just before dawn there came a moment when 
everything was hushed and still and I thought 
to myself: What is it that makes this day re¬ 
markable?” Zalkind’s face wore a pensive 
look. “I thought of the Moscoviles in trenches 
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Hear Voiokoiamsk, the sailors on the rock- 
bound coast of Sevastopol, the Arctic work¬ 
ers, the people of Leningrad. I thought of 
our Far-Eastern border guards. And it struck 
me that today people cannot be quite the 
same as usual. 1 don’t mean that they should 
suddenly be different from what they always 
are. No, that would be absurd. They will 
remain the same, yet the best that is in them 
will come to the fore.” 

“Has this anything to do with Grubsky?” 

“It has. Even Grubsky seemed different 
from his usual self today. It was loyalty and 
observance of the proprieties, that brought 
him here, as you may have observed He ex- 
pressed his opinion about what you are 
doing with the project long ago. And that 
would have seemed to be the end of it as 
far as he was concerned. But you heard what 
he said? Even he felt compelled to talk 
about his civic conscience! He believes that 
be is right and he is doing his best to prove 
it.” 

“Very well, let us grant that. Grubsky is 
unusually active today. But doesn’t it strike 
you that his activity is only doing the job 
harm? He ought to be kicked out, since he 
can’t be taken to court!” 



‘^Suoh vehemence! The situation is rathef 
more complicated than you think, Alyosha my 
boy. We can always kick him out. But, after 
all, he is a prominent engineer, he enjoys 
some prestige among building engineers and 
moreover he is the author of a project which 
has not yet been cancelled. We have discard¬ 
ed the old technical conception of the con¬ 
struction job and we have almost worked 
out a new one. But officially our project 
will go into force only after it has been en¬ 
dorsed in Rubezhansk with the consent of 
Moscow ** 

“Grubsky can go on interfering then?” 

“Oh, nobody is going to let him inter¬ 
fere! If you want to know, I consider that 
objectively Grubsky’s presence has a certain 
salutary elfect. Whether he likes it or not 
he is helping the new project to come into 
being.” There was a sly twinkle in Mikhail 
Borisovich’s eyes as he spoke. 

“I don’t see that he’s much of a help!” 
Alexei laughed. 

“Hasn’t Grubsky given a fillip to your 
work? You revise his project and he criticiz¬ 
es your innovations. Doesn’t thal compel you 
to give more serious thought to every <]e- 
tail than you otherwise might? In the process 
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t)l’ figliting It out with him the new pt-bject 
will be more substantial and thoroughgoing. 
Even his latest memorandum will be bene¬ 
ficial. I shall have to send it on to Rub- 
ezhansk and that will speed up the con¬ 
sideration of the project there. If it weren’t 
for that memorandum the people in Rub- 
czhansk would wail until we submitted our 
own project. Now Pisarev will have to sum¬ 
mon Grubsky and the rest of us at once 
for serious talks. That's why I keep telling 
Beridze and you to hurry.” 

• '‘Now I understand Beridze's sudden de¬ 
cision to make a ski run down the line. That 
explains too why he jumped on nie»” said 
Alexei. “We have much of it ready, the big¬ 
gest hitch is the strait crossing. As for 
Grubsky, you haven’t convinced me—he’s a 
scoundrel just the same.” 

“Why are you always in such a hurry to 
label a man? Yon know what photographers 
mean when they talk about contrast shots, 
black and white without half tones. Your 
mistake is that you see people as studies in 
black and white. Of course it is the easiest 
thing to label all questionable and wavering 
])eople as wreckers. But in life it isn't quite 
as simple as that. In our counlry wreckers 



are rare, but people who arouse our dislike 
because of their many shortcomings are faj* 
more numerous. But it’s a mistake to wave 
them asidel Grubsky is not an enemy; he is 
honest according to his lights. His trouble 
is that he is too self-assured and conservative 
and is not accustomed to self-criticism. But 
he is a competent engineer. He knows per¬ 
haps no less than Beridze. The difference be¬ 
tween the two is that while Beridze is a trail- 
blazer by nature, Grubsky believes in follow¬ 
ing the beaten track. I have been told that 
the opinion of any foreign authority, scien¬ 
tific or technical, is final for him.” 

“What will become of him?” Alexei asked. 
“Have you decided to re-educate him?” 

“That is not for me to do, Alexei. With 
us it is the collective, our whole system that 
changes a man and helps him to find his 
place. 1 foresee a decisive battle between 
him and Beridze. He will be defeated and 
tlien he will have to make his choice: either 
he will begin to work with Beridze on the 
new project or else he will have to leave.” 

“Do you think that if Grubsky finally 
does realize his mistake he will change?” 

“1 am sure of it. It will be a great shock 
to him to discover that he has been in the 
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wrong. When he gets over it he will become 
ah enthusiast.’' 

Alexei shook his head dubiously and 
pursed his lips. 

“I’m afraid we shan’t be able to wait for 
his enthusiasm. We’ll have to build the pipe 
line without him. And without my aged as¬ 
sistant as well, for that matter. According to 
your theory Topolev too, that old fossil, 
ought to show himself up in a new light 
today.” 

“And he will. I advise you to watch him. 
On a day like this, Alyosha my boy» anyone 
who has a soul is bound to show it in spite 
of himself. But don’t expect any sort of ex¬ 
ploit from Topolev just yet, look for the 
extraordinary in the commonplace, look for 
it in some simple, almost imperceptible man¬ 
ifestation. That old man is worth watch¬ 
ing. .. 

“Now I come to think of it, a girl I know 
gave me a surprise today,” Alexei ad mil ted. 
“I had thought her a giddy, frivolous crea¬ 
ture and yet she startled me with some heart¬ 
felt, serious words. Does that fit into your 
theory?” 

“It does,” Zalkind laughed his quiet 
hearty laugh. “I can also tell you something 
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about a girl—Tanya Vasilchenko. True, this 
doesn’t prove my theory at all. I met her 
down at the Start this morning, she is getting 
her party ready for the road. We exchanged 
a few words and I felt that there was some¬ 
thing amiss. You could tell at a glance. 
She’s usually so self-possessed, sharp-tongued 
and aggressive in the best sense of the word. 
What’s the trouble, I wondered. ‘Well, Ta¬ 
tyana, happy at last?’ I asked her. ‘Very,’ 
she answered. But her voice sounded any¬ 
thing but cheerful. It struck me that she was 
not too pleased to be leaving the head of¬ 
fice at such short notice. I asked her what 
was the trouble, but she wouldn’t say. I don’t 
think she really knew herself. I wonder wheth¬ 
er Cupid may have something to do with 
it?” • * 

“Ekh, Georgi,” Alexei thought. ‘‘This is 
your doing!” Aloud he said: 

‘‘Onr beaver was another one who gave 
me a surprise today.” 

‘‘Yes, this day has a special significance 
for him.” 

“He’s as angry as a bull. Tearing mad, 
in fact.” 

“Angry?” it was Zalkind’s turn to be sur¬ 
prised. ‘T should have thought you wouldn’t 
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find a gentler man than Beridze today.” He 
glanced at his watch and rose. “Well, Alyosha 
my boy, you’d better go back and make up 
for lost time. I called you in to warn you to 
speed up the project. Also to agree on when 
to hold the meeting of the Party Bureau today. 
We’re going to take up Beridze’s application 
today. I think three o’clock should be all 
right.” 

“Beridze’s application?” 

“Hasn’t he told you? Queerl” Zalkrnd was 
amazed. “Last night he brought me his ap¬ 
plication for Party membership. I gave him 
a -recommendation, Batmanov gave him one 
too. I thought he’d ask ypu for the third.” 

Alexei was staggered. He remembered Ber¬ 
idze approaching him at the club and now it 
dawned on him that his friend must have 
intended asking him for advice and a recom¬ 
mendation. And he, Alexei, had brushed him 
aside I Georgi’s early visit to his office no 
doubt had something to do with it too. Now 
the reason for his comrade’s irritability, his 
puzzling behaviour that day became clear. 
Alexei was so upset that he did not hear what 
the Party organizer said to him after that. 
Fortunately, the phone rang at that point. 
The third section was on the wire. Since there 
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was no selector in the office, the conversation 
was conducted through the telephone operator. 

“Ask Temkin how things are conning along. 
Today should be the turning point over there. 
Qn a day like this people are capable of any 
exploit.” 

The intent expression on Zalkind’s face as 
he listened showed how deep was his con¬ 
cern for the progress of this section. Temkin 
reported that the people were working tire¬ 
lessly, with a wUl.... After a few initial 
hitches, Nekrasov had redistributed the work 
among the crews and now everything was 
going smoothly. The shifting of equipment 
from the right bank was proceeding at a good 
pace. It had been decided to dismantle the 
more solid structures and haul them across 
piecemeal. At the same time they were laying 
a road inside the section and expanding the 
landing stage on the left bank. 

“How is Yefimov? Where is he and what 
is he doing?” Zalkind wanted to know. 

“He’s with the others,” was the telephone 
operator’s terse reply and Zalkind gathered 
that Temkin was unwilling to give more de¬ 
tails. 

Alexei rose to go. Zalkind covered the re¬ 
ceiver with his hand and said: 
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‘‘That’s not yet all, Alexei.... I want a 
good article from you about the project for 
the next issue of the newspaper. We’ve got to 
tell our people why it is being delayed, what 
has been done and whal hasn’t been done and 
why. An article like that ought to elicit some 
interesting suggestions from the people down 
the line. Remember whal Melnikov said at 
the conference? 1 want that article tomorrow. 
Can you do it? And in the evening if nothing 
intervenes you and 1 will lake a run over fo 
Terekhov’s factory. No objections? Fine. So 
long* then until three o’clock.” 

'Alexei’s first impulse was to go to Beridze. 
He got as far as the outer office but lingered 
beside Muza Filipovna’s desk, hesitating to 
enter Beridze’s room. He could not imagine 
what reception the chief engineer would give 
him and he was unable to invent an excuse 
for seeing him. He did not want to evoke 
another angry outburst from his friend. Better 
to wait until he had calmed down. 

Muza Filipovna, observing Kovshov’s 
indecision, went in to Beridze on her own in¬ 
itiative and came back looking puzzled. 

“He says he’s busy. I don’t know what’s 
come over him. Have you quarrelled with 
him, Alexei Nikolayevich?” 



“Soinethhig like that,” Alexei replied and 
went back to his own office disquieted. 

Grubsky was pacing up and down beside 
Topo*lev’s desk when Alexei came in. “They’ve 
been signing their memorandum, the scoun¬ 
drels!” flashed through Alexei’s mind. Both 
engineers seemed wrought up about some¬ 
thing. Grubsky’s sharp little nose was quite 
blue and emitted a shrill whistling noise 
as he applied his handkerchief to it. Topolev 
sat motionless, his face wrathful, his walrus 
moustache quivering. 

“So you do not agree, Kuzma Kuzmich,” 
Grubsky was demanding in the tone of a 
public prosecutor. 

“No, I do not agree, Pyotr Yefimovich. I 
do not agree at all,” the old man barked and 
turned away from his former chief to look 
out of the window. 

“1 confess 1 am amazed and hurt,” said 
Grubsky. He rolled up his memorandum and 
look himself off. 

“A split in the camp of the enemy!” Alexei 
said to himself. “Mikhail Borisovich was 
right: the fossil is coming to life, it appears 
to possess a soul, after all.” 

Alexei felt his spirits rising. He stared 
the old man so fixedly that Topolev finally 



raised his eyes beneath their shaggy brows. 
The moment had come to speak and Alexei 
spoke. 

“I need your help, Kuzma Kuzmichl” he 
said. “The Party organizer wants an article 
for the newspaper about the project. He wants 
us to explain to the collective the difficulties 
we are faced with. It might prove a fresh im¬ 
petus for initiative from the people down the 
line.” 

“I’m not cut out for a worker-correspond¬ 
ent, never was much good at writing,” was 
the* old man’s brusque reply. 

• Alexei realized that he had failed in his 
attempt to make use of an opportune moment 
to conciliate the old man. Topolev was clear¬ 
ly upset by his talk with Grubsky and it had 
been unwise to have chosen that particular 
moment to address him. Moreover, the re¬ 
minder of the newspaper had been tactless. 
His resentment at the cartoon still rankled. 

“Perhaps you could give me some idea 
at least how to tell the folks about the strait. 
We haven’t decided anything about the trench 
yet. How are we going to dig the blasted 
thing?” 

Topolev got up and left the room without 
a word. At that point the phone rang and 
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Kovshov snatched up the receiver with a vio¬ 
lent gesture. 

“Old crab,” he said instead of “hullo” and 
burst out laughing when he heard Tanya Va¬ 
silchenko’s voice at the other end of the wire. 
“I didn’t mean you. You’re a young goldfish, 
piscatorially speaking. You can come over 
right away, your problems require urgent 
attention....” 

Tanya came in together with Fedosov. 
They were arguing, Fedosov banteringly, Ta¬ 
nya with irritation. 

“Look what this young lady is asking for, 
Alexei Nikolayevich. It’ll make your hair 
stand on end I” Fedosov placed Tanya’s or¬ 
ders for materials before Kovshov. “And she’s 
got to have everything at once. Priority or 
any other considerations simply don’t count 
with her. Fork out and that’s alll” 

“There aren’t any considerations,” said 
Tanya, dropping into an armchair and regard¬ 
ing the smiling, rosy-cheeked supply man 
coldly. “We’re leaving tomorrow and we 
must have the most essential things today. 
The rest can be shipped on after us.” 

“No sooner did they make the girl a boss 
than she lost half of her charm,” Fedosov’s 
dark eyes danced mischievously. In Tartya’s 
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presence he was livelier than usual and 
seemed to be preening himself. 

“My charm has nothing to do with you or 
the orders for supplies. I’m ready to turn into 
a witch if that will help me to get the ma¬ 
terials. Run along and issue them. You’ve got 
the permission. Or must 1 go to Beridze and 
complain about you again?” 

“Can you believe it, Alexei Nikolayevich I 
Tanya went and complained about me to the 
chief engineer and he said a lot of nasty 
things to me. On a day like this too. And now 
I’m .going around with a burning pain in my 
chest as if Td eaten too much saltfish” 

“She’s right,” Kovshov concluded, after 
he had glanced over the list of supplies Tanya 
was asking for. “I can only see one or two 
minor items that can be dispensed with. I’ve 
marked them. By the way, I see the chief engi¬ 
neer has endorsed this order. Isn’t that enough 
for you? Why do you have to bargain about it?” 

“Oh it’s enough, more than enough,” 
Fedosov picked up the lists with a sigh. 
“You’re a fine lot. How can anyone talk busi¬ 
ness with folks like you. Where do you 
expect me to get ail this stuff from I” 

“Don’t pretend. You’ve got it all tucked 
away in some vault,” Tanya said with 
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something like malicious glee. “You’re just 
too stingy to give anything away. You’d 
like the pipe line to be built out of thin air 
so your storerooms could stay padlocked and 
stuffed with supplies. You’re getting meaner 
than Liberman.” 

“All right, all right, don't gel huffy, 
Tanya. I’ll see you get all you ask for, if 
it kills me,” the supply man bent over to the 
girl and put his arm around her. 

“I won't say thanks until 1 get every¬ 
thing,” Tanya said, moving away from him. 

“So you’re off tomorrow?” Alexei asked 
her. “What about a farewell party?” 

“Farewell party?” Tanya repeated with a 
sigh. “Too much on my mind. Besides, I 
haven’t got a home here, where could I give 
a party?” 

“At my place, of course!” Fedosov suggest¬ 
ed eagerly. “I was going to invite some people 
anyway. We can ask Georgi Davydovich too.” 

“What has Georgi Davydovich got to do 
with it?” Tanya demanded throwing a sus¬ 
picious glance at him. 

The arrival of Filimonov and Liberman 
interrupted the conversation. They were on 
their way down to the Start and had come 
to get Alexei. Fedosov’s face fell when he 
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saw Liberman. The latter shook hands with 
Alexei and Tanya but did not so much as 
glance in liis direction. The feud between the 
two supply men continued, and many amusing 
tales about the tricks they played on each 
other were current in the head office. 

Fedosov called Alexei aside for a moment. 

‘T mean it. Why not come over this eve¬ 
ning? After all, it’s a holiday. We’ll have a 
drink and a talk and those who want to can 
liave a game of cards. You ought to get 
around a bit more. You live like a recluse. It 
isn’t right. I’ll get Georgi Davydovich to come 
along. Tanya will come too.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Kovshov. 

“A certain young lady is interested in 
you,” Fedosov coaxed. “Incidentally,” he add¬ 
ed in a jocular tone, “I happen to be interesl- 
ed in that same girl and you’re cutting me 
out. But never mind, for the sake of company 
I shan’t hold it against you.” 

“I’m afraid we shan’t manage tonight, 
there’s still a lot of work to be done,” Alexei 
responded, reflecting that the young lady in 
question must be Zhenya. “Thanks for the 
invitation though. I’ll try to come.” 

A peal of infectious laughter from Tanya 
caused him to turn round. Tanya, her head 
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thrown back» was laughing at something Lib* 
erman was saying. 

“It isn’t funny at all,” Liberman grumbled 
“You like the idea of that fellow making a 
fool of me,” 

“Who’s making a fool of you?” Kovshov 
enquired. Looking with pleasure at the radiant 
face of the girl, he thought: “1 shall certainly 
go to Fedosov’s with Beridze and Tanya.” 

“Last night he got a phone caU,” Tanya 
explained to Alexei, nodding towards the sup¬ 
ply main. “He picked up the receiver and 
said: ‘Liberman speaking.’ A man’s voice at 
the other end of the wire said: ‘You’re an 
ass.’ Liberman naturally got sore. ‘Who’s that, 
who says I’m an ass,’ he yelled. ‘Everybody,’ 
the man answered and hung up.” 

‘T’U get even with him, don’t worry. I’ll 
think of something a lot smarter than that,” 
Liberman menaced. 

“But are you sure it was Fedosov, perhaps 
it was someone else? Did you recognize the 
voice?” Filimonov asked seriously. 

“It wasn’t his voice. He put some other 
idiot up to it, of course.” 

Alexei left a note on Topolev’s desk ask¬ 
ing him to check over the new estimates for 
all types of wooden buildings and to look 



through a few rationalization proposals that 
had come in during the day, and went 
down to the Start with Tanya, Filimonov and 
Liberman. 

They saw off Silin. He drove the tractor 
himself. His mate stuck liis head out of the 
doorway of the “snaiF' and waved his cap 
to them. The house-on-runners moved off 
slowly and was visible for a long time on the 
greyish-white stretch of river. 

Tanya led Alexei over to the warehouse 
where her group was preparing for the jour¬ 
ney. Tanya planned to travel by truck to the 
fifth section where the telephone line ended 
and to start laying the new line from Tyvlin. 
Alexei made a careful inspection of the line 
workers’ equipment and ascertained what help 
they would require from the head office in 
the immediate future. The Komsomols were in 
high spirits and were looking forward eagerly 
to the following day. Tanya alone appeared 
worried and preoccupied. But she concealed 
her anxiety from her younger comrades who 
were not yet fully alive to the hardships in 
store for them. 

“Don’t worry, Tanya,” Kovshov said in 
an undertone, guessing at the cause of her 
mood. “The harder it is the better for the 
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soul. Let the youngsters think less of Novinsk 
and more of Moscow and the young people 
like themselves who are fighting to defend U. 
You must harden your heart from the very 
outset, try to be as strong as steel, harder and 
stronger than you really are.” 

Tanya rewarded Alexei with a look of 
gratitude. 

Alexei had been so busy with the line 
learn that he almost forgot about the Party 
Bureau meeting and did not realize how late 
it was until Filimonov came in to the ware¬ 
house to fetch him. 

Beridze was sitting with his head lowered 
and he did not look up when Kovshov and 
Filimonov entered the room. All the members 
of the Bureau were already there. 

“You’ve kept us waiting ten minutes,” 
Zalkind chided the latecomers and opened the 
meeting forthwith. 

Alexei felt an unspoken reproach in 
Beridze’s sorrowful pose. “At such a moment 
in my life you could not come on time,” he 
seemed to be saying. Zalkind read out his 
application: “Today when our Country is in 
mortal danger I can no longer remain out¬ 
side the ranks of the Lenin-Stalin Party.” 
Then followed a brief account of his aclivi- 
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ties until then. Alexei, who had been in tor¬ 
ment all that day over his misunderstanding 
with his friend, listened now with particular 
attention to the recital of facts relating to 
Beridze’s background, perceiving them in a 
new light. 

“He is thirty-five already,” he noted. “I 
have the advantage of being eight years his 
junior. His wife died six years ago in child¬ 
birth. Georgi never told me about that. His 
father was killed in the Civil War. His mother 
—he often speaks about her—lives in Gori.’* 
• Georgi Davydovich’s work record was im¬ 
pressive. Occasionally, in conversation, Beridze 
had casually mentioned having worked on 
this or that job, but Alexei had never paid 
much attention to the information. Now the 
simple enumeration of dates, places of resi¬ 
dence and work built up a living history of 
the man. 

He had graduated from an engineering 
institute in 1929. Alexei remembered Beridze 
once telling him that the beginning of his 
career as an engineer had coincided with the 
launching of the Stalin five-year plans. He 
had worked on the designing of a plant in 
Zaporozhye. Later he had been job superin¬ 
tendent on the construction of the Dnieper 
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IlydroeUctric Power Station. He had built 
embankments on the Moscow River. He had 
taken part in designing the Berezniki Chem¬ 
ical Works, In Semipalatinsk he had worked 
on railway construction. He had drawn up 
a project for water supply to the gold mines 
in Jigda. 

Later on he had volunteered to go to the 
Far East to survey the route of the great 
Baikal-Pacific trunk line. While there he 
had become interested in the hydroelectric 
resources of the Far East and had designed 
two power stations, one on the Olgokhta and 
the other on the Chongr. Somewhere in the 
Sikhote-Alin Mountains he had met Batma- 
nov, who had been appointed to head the con¬ 
struction of the trunk line and had set up 
his caihp' in wild unexplored country. The 
two men took to each other at once and 
soon Georgi Davydovich was working as 
chief engineer on the job under Batmanov. 
Shortly before the war they had both been 
given assignments in the western areas of the 
Soviet Union. For three years Beridze had 
worked on a construction job in the South. 
It was there that Alexei had met him. His 
return to the Far East completed his career 
up to that time. 
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The Party organizer, as was Customary, 
read out every detail relating to the appli¬ 
cant’s f>ast: he had been decorated with two 
Orders—the Red Banner of Labour and the 
Badge of Honour; he had repeatedly been 
awarded bonuses and earned commenda¬ 
tions; he had incurred no penalties; had 
belonged to no other pK)litical parties; had 
never been charged before a court of law. 
Beridze had been recommended for mem¬ 
bership in the Party by Zalkind, Batmanov 
and Pisarev, the representative of the State 
Committee of Defence. All three had known 
ihe applicant for many years. As he read 
out Pisarev’s recommendation, Zalkind re¬ 
marked: 

“This was received today by air mail.” 

After all the documents had been read 
out Beridze was given the floor. The Party 
organizer asked the meeting to put any 
questions they wished to the applicant. 
No one had any questions to ask except 
Grechkin who was interested in some detail 
of the project of theOlgokhta power sta¬ 
tion. 

‘T have been waiting somewhat apprehen^ 
sively, comrades, for you to ask me one 
question,” Beridze said, a flush mounting to 
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his cheeks. “A question you would be per¬ 
fectly justified in asking: why have I not 
applied for membership in the Party before 
this? After all, I am thirty-five years of age, 
1 became an engineer in Soviet times . .. 
You have not asked me that question. Nev¬ 
ertheless I cannot overlook it. Let me say 
honestly that there was no really serious 
reason behind it. It had always seemed to 
me that the actual joining of the Party was 
no more than a formality and that it was 
enough for a man to be conscious of his 
devotion to the Party. ... When I attended 
the institute and during the first years of 
work I believed that if I joined the Party, 
public work and diverse other assignments 
might distract me from my studies and 
prevent me from giving all my attehtion to 
engineering. Something of the kind actually 
did happen in the case of a comrade of mine. 
1 am ashamed to have to confess here to such 
an attitude, but evidently it persisted until 
quite recently too in spite of my years. Per¬ 
haps you wonder why Beridze should have 
suddenly taken it into his head to join the 
party. But this is not a sudden step on my 
part. Put me to any test, comrades, and you 
will find that 1 am a Communist!” Beridze 



was visibly agitated and Alexei, listening to 
him, shared his friend’s emotions. “From 
the first day of the war I have been painfully 
conscious of not being a member of the Par¬ 
ty. Especially when I heard one scoundrel 
voice the opinion that in the event of a Ger¬ 
man victory it would be better not to be a 
Party member. After that, the fact that I did 
not belong to the Party was a constant tor¬ 
ment to me.” 

Beridze paused to catch his breath. 

“The other day a Party conference was 
‘held here. I tell you frankly I was miser¬ 
able all the time it was in session. I asked 
myself: ‘How could you have been left on 
the sidelines like this? Is that your place?’ 
Someone, it was Tanya Vasilchenko, asked 
me: ‘Why are you not at the conference, 
Georgi Davydovich?’ And I hadn’t the 
courage to confess that I was not a Party 
member. Yesterday when Comrade Stalin was 
speaking I said to myself: ‘Beridze, you can¬ 
not remain outside the Party for another 
day, anotlier hourl’ ’’ 

Georgi Davydovich spoke with passion, his 
habitually restless fingers forever in motion, 
tugging at his beard or shifting diverse objects 
from place to place. The vote in favour of 



admitting him was unanimous. Gr^hkin smil¬ 
ingly raised both hands. 

“Just a moment. I have a word to say,” 
Zalkind announced as everyone stirred on the 
assumption that the meeting was over. From 
the look in Mikhail Borisovich’s eye, from 
his restrained smile and the way he spoke, 
Alexei saw that the Party organizer too was 
moved. “These are hard times, comrades, for 
our country, for our people and for the Party 
as well. It is a time of danger we have never 
yet experienced.... A time like this puts people 
to the test. Like an acid it separates the gold 
and the dross. Our finest people are realiz¬ 
ing that their destiny is inseparably linked 
with the Bolshevik Party and they take their 
places beneath its standard. They want to share 
with the Party all the hardships of the strug¬ 
gle. At the front the fighting men scribble 
applications before going into battle: ‘Please 
consider me a Communist.’ Comrade Beridze 
too is a fighter in our army, a fighter who has 
a hard job of work to do for victory, and he 
wishes to tackle it as a Communist. Accept my 
heartiest congratulations, Comrade Beridze I” 

He pressed the chief engineer’s hand in 
both of his, looked him in the eyes and errf- 
braced him warmly. Then Batmanov came 





over and he too embraced Beridze, whisper¬ 
ing: “High time, old man.” Alexei approached 
behind the others. Beridze glanced at him 
and smiled. Alexei’s face, an open book as 
always, revealed at once his embarrassment 
and the joy he shared with his comrade. 
Beridze pulled the young man toward him 
and kissed him heartily on both cheeks. 

The day was coming to an end. Everyone 
hurried back to work. Zalkind, dressed for 
the street, caught up with Alexei in the cor¬ 
ridor. 

“Cx)me along with me to Terekhov. Have 
you forgotten our date? No use looking at 
your watch, you’ll make up for lost time 
afterwards.. . 

The car sped along a road that was like 
a deep trench wilh walls of snow. Zalkind 
held the wheel between his huge mittens and 
peered through the frosted windshield, throw¬ 
ing an occasional significant glance at the 
engineer beside him. 

“Yes, friend Alyosha, as 1 said before, 
this is a great day! I was especially proud of 
Beridze today. I felt as if he had made me a 
handsome gift. When I read his personal 
data today I couldn't help thinking what won¬ 
derful people the Soviet power has brought 
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up: a multituidie of highly skilled. men, ex¬ 
perts, and with a completely new mental and 
moral make-up. The Germans are doing their 
best to destroy everything live and precious 
in our land. But the war will come to an 
end one day and then all that has been de¬ 
stroyed will have to be rebuilt. And we are 
going to rebuild faster and better than 
before. Why? Because we have tens and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of experts who are loyal 
to Stalin, a great many Beridzes with his 
experience and knowledge. Am I right, Alyo¬ 
sha?” 

“You are,” Kovshov assented, “1 have 
thought about that too but from a different 
angle.” 

“Yes?” Zalkind shifted his gaze for a mo¬ 
ment from the road. 

“It seems to me that we young people who 
have been brought up by the Soviet system 
must be particularly exacting toward our¬ 
selves at this time.” 

“Tn the sense of being conscious of your 
duty, you mean?” 

“No, that goes without saying. Ix)yalty, 
after all, is the ba.sis of everything. Loyalty 
to the Homeland and the Party, readiness to 
sacrifice one’s persona! interests, to give oge’s 
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life, if need be. I mean something else. By 
the time he is about thirty the young Soviet 
man has no right to be half-educated. It is 
his duty to become expert in his chosen field. 
We have thousands of leading executives, 
engineers, architects, chemists, teachers and 
doctors who are real experts at their jobs. 
But we also have a great many semieducated 
people and many more who are downright 
ignorant. Yet they all had the same opportu¬ 
nities.” 

They had reached a section of the road 
that had been drifted over and the car, run¬ 
ning at highspeed, skidded in the loose snow. 
2alkind swiftly shifted gears and manipulat¬ 
ed skilfully with the wheel in an effort to 
get the car under control. It was some min¬ 
utes before he finally cleared the danger 
spot. 

‘T thought we were stuck that time,” said 
Alexei. 

“Your fears were groundless. I’m a first- 
class driver, you know,” Mikhail Borisovich 
remarked with mock pride. 

With the car running smoothly again, 
Zalkind reverted to the topic of discussion. 

“That was an interesting idea of yours, 
Alyosha. I too have often wondered why it is 





that people with ideiitical backgrounds, equal 
rights in society, and even, let us assume, 
equal natural abilities turn out so differently. 
Yefimov’s case has distressed me sorely. I have 
been thinking about him all these days and 
I cannot help comparing him ... well, with 
this man Terekhov we are about to visit. 
They are of the same age, they came to No- 
vinsk at the same time. I believe they were 
in the same Komsomol group as well. They 
learned to work here, grew to maturity and 
became members of the Party. And now, 
while you may compare them perhaps, you 
cannot put them in the same category. Te¬ 
rekhov is a first-rate chap, as you will see 
for yourself. As for Yefimov, well, I have 
told you about him. Why is it that Terekhov 
today IS an excellent commander of an army, 
or at least a division, of labour whereas Ye¬ 
fimov, frankly speaking, ought to be removed 
from his job. Why has this difference be¬ 
tween the two manifested itself at a time of 
stress?” Zalkind glanced questioiiingly at 
Alexei. 

“I suppose their case is similar to that of 
Batmanov and Sidorenko?” 

“Perhaps. Possibly it is a matter of ^ a 
different attitude to oneself, possibly one of 



them is less exacting toward himself than the 
other. Evidently Terekhov’s development has 
been a steady, logical process, whereas Yefi¬ 
mov’s has slipped at some point. At the 
beginning they made an equally good show¬ 
ing and were hence promoted to positions 
of responsibility. Terekhov regarded his pro¬ 
motion as a sort of advance payment for 
work not yet accomplished. And so he went 
ahead and studied hard and managed to 
finish a correspondence course at a Moscow 
institute. Yefimov, on the other hand, took 
his * promotion to be nothing more than a 
recognition of his abilities and he felt that he 
had already arrived. From that moment he 
ceased to grow and hence he has fallen be¬ 
hind. Am I not right. Alexei?” Zalkind 
.spotted a rut in the road and jammed on his 
brakes in time to avoid it. ''Or perhaps it is 
not Yefimov’s fault but ours for having pro¬ 
moted him prematurely? Ah, friend Alyosha, 
how gratifying it is to see people making a 
success of their work and how distressing to 
observe their failures I” 

The frost gathered rapidly on the wind¬ 
shield; it obscured Zalkind’s vision and he 
had to keep wiping it. Alexei leaned back 
and closed his eyes. 
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The town with its long rows of standard 
frame houses had long since been left behind. 
For some time now the road had been wind¬ 
ing between two ridges of snow-covered 
hills. The factory district came into view 
unexpectedly beyond the last hill; spread over 
a broad plain, it was neatly laid out with 
paved streets, large four- and five-story 
brick houses, and dozens of factory buildings 
surrounded by a high fence. 

“Well, Alyosha, do you know where you 
are now?” Zalkind could not suppress a 
faintly ironic smile. “Remember how you 
scotled at Novinsk when you first came? Why 
make such a fuss about a town that is noth¬ 
ing more than a construction site, you said. 
Well, look about you, my friend. See those 
factory buildings, those apartment houses? 
And there are clubs and a hospital, too. You 
can see them from here. But if you had hap¬ 
pened to visit this place eight years ago you 
wouldn’t have seen anything but a few 
Nanai huts and virgin forests... 


In the spacious room, adjoining the direc¬ 
tor’s private office they were stopped by the 
secretary. 



“Excuse me, Comrade Zalkind, the direc¬ 
tor is in conference at the moment. Will you 
please wait while I ask him whether he can 
see you.” She disappeared and reappeared in 
a moment leaving the door of the inner room 
ajar. “Step in, please.” 

Terekhov, a clean-shaven, well-groomed 
young man wearing a smart navy-blue suit, 
rose from his desk to meet them. All the 
others present stood up as well. 

“This won’t take very long,” Terekhov 
said to Zalkind. “If you don’t mind we 
shall carry on. We'll be through in ten min¬ 
utes.” 

“Go ahead. We’ll sit quietly and listen. 
Might I enquire what this Far-Eastern am¬ 
munition plant is conferring about on an 
occasion like November Seventh?” 

“I daresay you know, Mikhail Borisovich, 
that we have latterly been working hard to 
improve our production methods so as to raise 
output.” Terekhov spoke quietly, addressing 
Zalkind and Kovshov in turn. “Today, No¬ 
vember Seventh, we are introducing three 
major innovations: a conveyor in the foundry, 
the direct-flow production line in the machine 
shop, and an hour-by-hour operation sched¬ 
ule throughout the plant. All our depart- 



ments have been on a Stalin Watch since 
morning. The first shift is nearly over and 
we have met to ascertain the results.” 

The conference went on. Terekhov con^ 
ducted it speedily, allowing no one to speak 
for more than two minutes, whether he was 
a shop foreman, technologist or the chief en¬ 
gineer. All present had a clear gras<p of the 
situation and no lengthy explanations were 
required. A brief report of the day’s output 
figures and a few words about snags and 
hitches was all that was wanted. 

Without raising his voice or indulging in 
strong language, Terekhov rebuked the chief 
of the technical supply department. 

“1 must criticize you today on behalf of 
the whole plant. Yesterday you promised to 
have ihe drying oil by morning. Where is it? 
You have let us down badly. If you couldn’t 
get it you ought not to have promised. We 
won’t get far if I and the chief engineer 
have to do your wo-rk for you.” 

He paused for a second and turned to the 
head dispatcher and the chief of the machine 
shop, 

“You two have not grasped the purpose of 
the hour-by-hour operation schedule which is 
to know exactly every hour whether produc- 
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lion is running smoothly, how maiiy parts 
have been made in the course of the hour» 
at whait point production lags and at what 
point there is an unhealthy spurt. But you 
haven’t even been able to keep count of the 
parts made during the shift.” 

When the conference was over, Terekhov 
went over with a smile to where Zalkind and 
Kovshov were sitting. 

‘T don’t want my carping and grumbling 
here to give you the impression that the plant 
is doing badly. On the contrary. The first 
shift turned out 140 per cent of quota in the 
main departments and that is 20 per cent 
better than yesterday. We’ve had a successful 
day and I am very satisfied. Incidentally! 
don’t forget, Mikhail Borisovich, that we are 
the first in the region to be switching over to 
the direct-flow production line and the hour- 
by-hour schedule.^ 

“No, Ivan Kornilovich, we could hardly 
forget that,” Zalkind responded. 

“1 daresay you have come to check wheth¬ 
er Terekhov is filling your orders?” Terekh¬ 
ov turned to Alexei. “Well, I am ready for 
you. Check away. I’ve accepted the order for 
Ihe pressure units and turned it over to our 
designing department.” 
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“No, we don’t intend to do any checking 
today. You invited us to drop in and so we 
came. We’re still in a stale of primordial 
chaos over at our construction job—all form¬ 
lessness and void. You here are at a ditTer- 
ent stage, everything has taken shape. Will 
you show us around yourself?” 

“Yes, ril take you. Easier to defend my¬ 
self in case of trouble I But tirst let me regis¬ 
ter a complaint. I tried to phone you about 
it at the office a number of times but I 
couldn’t get you.” 

“A complaint? You don’t look as if you 
had anything to complain about? What’s the 
trouble?” 

“It’s the City Committee. The comrades 
over there are down on me.” 

“Indeed? What have they against you?” 
Zalkind’s interest was clearly aroused. 

“I believe I mentioned this to you once 
t>efore. I have mastered the technique of my 
job well enough to get along without a chief 
engineer. But I have discovered that I am 
not very strong on economics, which means 
that I am obliged to rely utterly on my ac¬ 
countants and bookkeepers. For example, 
when they bring me a plan or a balance sheet 
all I can do is sign it. 1 tried to figure it put 
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once or twice but it was no good; 1 don't 
know enough about it, with the result that I 
can only catch the minor errors that stare me in 
the face. I thought the matter over for a long 
time and finatlly decided to fill the gap in my 
education by taking a correspondence course 
at an institute of planning and economy. So 
1 enrolled in the third course." 

Terekhov produced a silver cigarette case, 
proffered it to his guests, and lit up with a 
chrome-plated lighter shaped like a miniature 
mortar shell. 

“The other day the first test papers came 
ffom the institute,” he went on. “That eve¬ 
ning I got a few of the bookkeepers and ac¬ 
countants together and we began to study. 
I thought it wouldn’t do them any harm ei¬ 
ther. As luck would have it, one of the instruc¬ 
tors from the City Committee happened to 
drop in and you ought to have heard the fuss 
he raised! Said 1 was crazy to start such non¬ 
sense in wartime. I haven’t been able to show 
my face in town without hearing all sorts of 
jibes. The ‘student-director’ they call me." 
He shrugged his shoulders and looked at Zal- 
kind. “But my studies aren’t doing any harm 
and later on they are bound to do a great 
deal of good. The comrades are afraid that 
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1 am wasting my time, they claim my studies 
are diverting me from my main job. But 
my time is my own business. I'm not wasting 
anyone else’s time and I’m not asking to be 
relieved of any of my duties. It ought to be 
enough to see to it that I fulfil my plan and 
run the plant tlie same as if I were just a di¬ 
rector and not a student l^esides.” 

“Good, Ivan Kornilovich,” Zalkind rose. 
“I like the idea of your studying. In fact, I 
heartily approve of it. Ill give those scoffers 
a piece of my mind and theyll leave you 
alone.” 

Mikhail Borisovich’s eyes met Alexei’s and 
the young engineer saw the same expression 
of warm pride he had noticed on Zalkind's 
face an hour before when Beridze was ad¬ 
mitted into the ranks of the Party. 

They went to look over the plant. The 
director led the way> his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his jacket. A deafening din as 
if hundreds of wheels were racing over rails 
somewhere in the immediate vicinity met 
them in the huge, chill core shop. Girls were 
tending enormous sieves through which sand 
and red clay were being sifted. Then the clay 
and sand went into Inrge, fast-revolving inix- 
*mg drums—it was these that produced the 
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dull rumbling sound. Two young men were 
adding dextrin and drying oil, which were 
used as binding agents in the mixture, into 
one of the drums. 

The greater part of the shop was occupied 
by long tables flooded with light on both sides 
of which stood women workers packing 
the core sand into patterns built into the tables. 

“How’s the working class making out?” 
Zalkind jovially enquired of one of the girls, 
whose hands moved with amazing swiftness 
as she chatted and giggled with the girl beside 
her, watching the director out of the corner 
•of her eye. 

“Couldn’t be better I” 

“That’s what I thought! Doing your 50 
per cent, eh?” 

“Fifty per cent! My grandma Matryona 
did that much when she was 90.” 

“That’s a sharp little tongue you’ve got,” 
Zalkind laughed. 

“Wounded vanity,” Terekhov explained. 
“She and her friend turn out 150 per cent of 
their quota.” 

Surveying the shop and its busy occu¬ 
pants, Terekhov said: “There you have our 
working class. No men except for the special¬ 
ists and the few who are doing work beyond 
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the strength of women and youilgstef$. Out* 
plant gave the Red Army a whole regiment 
of fighting men.” 

At the entrance to the foundry they were 
met by a scraggy old man in a stained quilted 
jacket and a shabby pancake of a cap. 

‘This is our senior technologist, Ivan Ivan¬ 
ovich Baturin, king of the cupola furnace,” 
Terekhov introduced him with a tender look 
in his eyes. 

Baturin looked ex.hausted, his face was 
haggard and shrunken and his eyes were 
bleary and red from fatigue. 

“As soon as the shift is over you must go 
home and take a rest, Ivan Ivanovich. I’ve 
told you before I won’t have you staying on in 
the shop for days on end. We won’t last very 
long if we* overtax our strength, you know.” 

“Not today, Ivan Kornilovich, 1 beg you, 
let me stay today,” Baturin replied in a voice 
surprisingly deep for one so puny. “I cannot 
leave the Stalin Watch, can I? As far as 
I know,” he added with a sly smile, “you 
haven’t been home for a week yourself.” 

“Your information is not quite accurate, 
Ivan Ivanovich. You see how spruced up I 
am, shaved and dressed in my best clothes,” 
retorted the director. » 
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“Itie old man is his fatlier-in-law,” 25al- 
kind whispered to Alexei. 

They climbed the steep stairway that 
wound spirally around the hot, throbbing iron 
body of the furnace. Through the large 
charging window they could see the inferno 
of bluish flame inside. A wave of heat enveh 
oped the visitors and took the chill out of 
their bones at once. 

“The heat’ll soon be on its way,” Baturin 
explained. “The wood’s burning and the air 
blast is on. We’ve already charged her with 
coke and now we’ll put in the metal.” 

A tall lad with a smoke-grimed face 
straightened up for a moment to glance at 
the guests and exchange a greeting and then 
went on shovelling chunks of metal into the 
fire-breathing maw. Alexei stared fascinated 
at the swirling, roaring, hissing, writhing 
dame. When he had shovelled in the whole 
pile of metal scrap, the lad began to measure 
out the next portion of coke to feed the fur¬ 
nace. 

“Been working at the furnace long?” Alex¬ 
ei asked Baturin 

“Long enough. I knew the furnace before 
1 met my wife and we’ve been married forty- 
five years now.” 





“Whnre are you from, the Urals?** 

“No, I’m a local man. My father was one 
of the peasants who settled here. But Fve 
spent all ray life in the factory. I used to 
work at the Rubezhansk arsenal. Heard 
of it?” 

“Ivan Ivanovich is the patriarch of the 
large Baturin tribe,” Zalkind put in. “He has 
sisters and brothers, sons and grandsons all 
over town. Your boys are away, aren’t they, 
Ivan Ivanovich?” 

“Yes, two are serving with Rokossovsky, 
one Ls here in a border guard unit. He is dis¬ 
satisfied. Says he would rather be with his 
brothers than hanging about here doing noth¬ 
ing.” The old man screwed up his eyes and 
fixed Zalkind with a piercing look. “What do 
you think, Mikhail Borisovich, are the Japs 
likely to stay where they are or will they try 
coming this way?” 

“Now then, Ivan Ivanovich, you know far 
more about the Japs than 1 do, after all, you 
served with Boiko-Pavlov’s partisans. What is 
your opinion: will the Japs attack us or 
not?” 

Thus talking they went downstairs and 
crossed over to the foundry. Inside it was 
rather dark: the glow of the molten meta! 



eclipsed the electric lights. A conveyor con¬ 
sisting of an endless line of trucks strung 
together was moving along an elliptical nar¬ 
row-gauge track. Terekhov, after a critical 
insf>ection, hurried over to the control panel, 
asking Baturin to show the guests over the 
shop. 

Near the entrance sectional flasks were 
being prepared for casting mortar shells. The 
re^dy flasks with cores inserted were moving 
along the conveyor to the furnace. 

.A tall man wearing blue glasses and swing¬ 
ing a crowbar tapped the furnace and the 
molten metal poured down the trough casting 
a lurid glare around. Two foundry men, obliv¬ 
ious to all but the job at hand, held a ladle 
under the fiery stream. Tlie first ladleful they 
spilled out as skim and with the second hur¬ 
ried to fill the next mould in line. A gaseous 
flame spurted with a hiss from the bottom of 
the flask. Then they filled a second mould, 
spilled the remainder of the metal onto the 
foundry floor and took the place of another 
pair of founders at the gutter. 

“Go easy on the rnelal—spilling too 
much I” Baturin shouted to them. 

The visitors followed the conveyor. Fur¬ 
ther down workers removed the cores from 



the flasks revealing the raspberry-hued cast¬ 
ings inside. A foundry hand knocked them 
out of the moulds onto a hand truck. Still 
hot, the shell bodies were taken to the vi¬ 
brator and clamped down for the metallic 
plunger of the machine to play a tattoo on 
until the now useless core was shaken loose. 
Hollowed out, the body of the mortar shell 
was now ready in the rough. 

The party turned to the control panel 
where Terekhov was. 

“Warn the workers,” he was saying to 
the shop superintendent, “that I’m about to 
speed up the conveyor.” Noticing Zalkind at 
this point, he nodded to him. “I intend to 
prove that the conveyor must be run faster. 
There have been objections made that the 
workers* will not be able to keep up with it 
and there’ll be more culls. The fact remains, 
however, that we’ve got a good many culls 
simply because the cupolas run ahead of the 
rest of the process. So why not set a conveyor 
pace that’ll keep up with the furnaces from 
the very start. The workers won’t have any 
difficulty in getting used to the higher speed. 
It’ll save retraining them later on.” 

Zalkind nudged Alexei to draw his attention 
to Terekhov. The young director with hiS 
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energetic, determined features looked hand¬ 
some indeed as he stood there in the glow of 
the dazzling metal. Having increased the speed 
of the conveyor he strode rapidly ailongside 
it in a direction opposite to its motion, watch¬ 
ing the workers engaged in the various 
operations and exchanging brief remarks 
with them. 

The group halted at the exit from the 
foundry; here Baturin said goodbye to the 
visitors for he had to return to the cupola 
furnaces. Zalkind gave him a long hand¬ 
clasp. 

* “When you write to your sons,” he said, 
“give them my very best regards. 1 remem¬ 
ber when they joined the Party. And you 
ought to take care of your health, Ivan Ivan¬ 
ovich. The director’s right: we need lots of 
liealth, for there’s a long fight ahead of 
us.” 

At the senior inspector’s desk Terekhov 
signed to the party to stop. A slight, snubnosed 
woman who evidently found the shell body 
slie was holding rather heavy was arguing 
with a husky young man in Red Army uni¬ 
form. 

“Your fault-finding is only causing losses 
and keeping our output down. Where do you 
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see a blister here? I know you, you simply 
don’t want us to fulfil the plan on Novem- 
hev Seventh 1” 

Straining herself she pushed the metal 
shell to the senior inspector’s face. The latter 
calmly brushed it aside. 

“I want to see the factory exceed plan 
just as much as you. But I can t pass sub¬ 
standard output. Take a good look yourself 
and you’ll see the blister. Don’t forget these 
shells are to be used as ammunition and not 
as kitchen utensils.” 

“They’re husband and wife,” Terekhov 
smiled. “She’s an inspector for the factory 
and he’s one for the army. A splendid com¬ 
bination! They argue all the time and are al¬ 
ways asking to be put on separate jobs.” 

On noticing the director, the factory in¬ 
spector dropped the heavy shell on the floor 
and ran up to him, 

“Comrade Director! Ivan Kornilovich! 
When is this going to stop? Thanks to him 
I’m on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
1 wish you would transfer me to some other 
department, I can’t stand the sight of him 
any more!” 

“I can’t agree with you. It would be 
against my interests to transfer you. Maybe 
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you’d better divorce him and look for a bet¬ 
ter husband,” Terekhov teased her. 

The visitors wound up the tour of in¬ 
spection in the assembly shop. Here the mor¬ 
tar shells acquired final shape and were 
crated, two in a box. With an air of deep 
concentration a boy of about ten was paint¬ 
ing a message on the crates: “A Blow at 
Hitler!” 

As the guests were leaving the assembly 
shop the music that had been issuing from 
the loud-speakers, barely audible amid the 
hubbub of work, broke oil suddenly and the 
announcer in a ringing voice informed lis¬ 
teners that he was taking them over to Red 
Square. Terekhov ordered work stopped 
wherever possible and into the resultant 
stillness swept the sound of the measured 
tread of marching men, the clatter and roar 
of tanks and the remote echoes of commands. 

Kovshov glanced at his watch. It was 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Ten o’clock in 
the morning Moscow time. On the stroke of 
ten as always! A tremor of emotion shook 
him as he realized the significance of the 
familiar words “as always”! Volokolamsk, 
Mozhaisk, Naro-Fominsk, the disheartening 
news from the front in the past few days— 
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and now the parade on Red Square promptly 
at 10 o’clock as always. And Stalin from the 
mausoleum tribune addressing the people. 

“Can there be any doubt that we can and 
are bound to defeat the German invaders?” 

Hot tears of joy rolled unchecked down 
Alexei’s cheeks. 

... Night was descending on the factory 
district as Zalkind and Kovshov set out for 
home. The car, its powerful headlightslaying 
a bright path, lore along in the darkness. 

“Is it not thrilling to be alive, Alyosha?” 
Zalkind was exulting. “Our children and 
grandchildren will envy us. Nobody could 
have put it better than Gorky: ‘^\^lat a splen¬ 
did Job it is to be a human being on this 
earth!!”. 


When they reached town Zalkind stopped 
the car at a small house with a neat front 
garden, piled high with snowdrifts that reached 
all the way up to the windows. 

“Come on, Alyosha, it’s time we had some¬ 
thing to eat,” Zalkind invited 

The engineer hesitated. He had been 
aware for some time of a gnawing hunger 
but he was worried about the work he had 
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left unfinished. Zalkind settled the matter by 
taking his ami and pulling him out of the 
car. 

“When will you learn the golden rule of 
obedience to your elder comrades I” 

Mikhail Borisovich’s wife, a little woman 
with live dark eyes, and their five-year-old 
daughter with black curly hair framing a 
chubby face, were waiting for him. 

“Take off your coat, uncle, take off your 
coat,” the little girl piped, echoing her moth¬ 
er’s invitation. 

“We are in a hurry, Paulina Yakovlevna,” 
said Zalkind, and his wife bustled off to set 
the table. 

Alexei could not refrain from voicing aloud 
his delight at the warmth, comfort and cJean- 
liness of this cosy home, so heartwarming to a 
lonely and virtually homeless bachelor like 
himself. While Zalkind helped his wife to set 
the table, padding about the room in his soft 
fur boots which had replaced the felt burku 
little Mira introduced Alexei to her dolls, and 
Mikhail Borisovich saw the young engineer’s 
face light up with an inner glow. 

Bookcases lined the walls of two rooms 
from floor to ceiling. Alexei was thrilled at 
the sight and he reflected wistfully that it was 
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a long time since he had browsed ambn^ 
books. There was little time for reading now¬ 
adays. 

“I collected them volume by volume over 
a long period. Fortunately I have been living 
in one place for a number of years,” Zalkind 
observed. 

Most of the books were about the Far East, 
ranging from translations of treatises by ar¬ 
rogant Japanese generals about expansion to¬ 
wards the Urals down to the latest books on 
agriculture in regions of eternal frosts. Alexei 
turned the leaves of volume after volume. 
Many of them were quite new to him. He 
promised himself that he would read every 
book in Zalkind’s library and chose a few of 
Arsenyev’s works to begin with. 

On a separate shelf beside the writing table 
lay a small pile of modestly bound books 
by Far-Eastern writers and a tile of a local 
magazine. The autographs on the flyleaves 
spoke of the friendship between his host and 
the authors. 

“They visit me sometimes,” he said. “I like 
to tease them by showing them that all their 
works fit onto the palm of one hand. I have 
become very patriotic about Far-Eastern lit¬ 
erature, it actually hurts me to see a good 



book by any but a Par-Eastern author. 1 
believe that the best and most authentic 
books about our region ought to be written 
right here. Who is better qualified to write 
about the Far East than we? Take them 
along and look them over when you have a 
spare moment.” 

“Some of our authors—^those who have 
not gone to the front—are busy writing about 
fighting episodes they have never seen.” 
Zalkind observed rather sadly. “Our region 
is the remote rear at the moment and they 
have* forgotten it. Yet it’s the rear they ought 
to ‘be writing about, telling of the part the 
Far East is playing in the war.” 

“In the war?” Alexei echoed with irony, 
and Zalkind shook a finger at him. 

At dinner Alexei lavishly praised every¬ 
thing he ate. 

“Why aren’t you eating, daughter?” Zal¬ 
kind demanded of his little girl. “You don’t 
like the fish? Uncle Alexei says it’s good and 
he’s from Moscow, he ought to know.” 

“I came home this afternoon to find that 
she had been crying half the morning,” 
Paulina Yakovlevna said. “She had been 
playing outside so long that she nearly froze 
her feet. I have to leave her by herself when 
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I go to school/* she explained to Alexei. ‘^1 
teach Russian and literature, you know. And 
then there is the housework to attend to.” 

“So she cried, did she?” Zalkind echoed 
in mock indignation. “Too bad I wasn’t 
home, I wouldn’t have allowed it. What’s the 
idea of crying, eh? Lyonka never cried.” 

“It hurt so,” the little girl cotnpiained. “If 
it didn’t hurt so much I wouldn’t have cried.” 

“Of course it hurt, but you ought to have 
smiled instead of crying, just to spite the 
pain.” 

Alexei could see that the Zalkind family 
was bound by a rich, staunch friendship that 
had survived many a trial. The tenor of life 
here was one of vitality and humour, of 
scorn for trifling discomforts and intolerance 
of any manifestation of weakness. Their con¬ 
sideration for one another was natural and 
habitual, and not assumed for the benefit of 
visitors as is sometimes the case in some 
families. 

Zalkind threw a questioning glance at his 
wife. 

“No,” she said, understanding at once, 
“no letters or telegrams. .. 

“There was nothing in the City Commit¬ 
tee either. ...” 



‘^VVhorn do you exped lo Hear from?** 
Alexei eiKjuired. 

“My brolliers. I have three of them, all 
at the front and I haven’t heard from any of 
them for a lon^ time. We are waiting for 
news from my wife’s parents and sisters top. 
I'hey lived in Mariupol and we have had no 
word from them since the war broke out. 
Then there’s Lyonka, our son who graduated 
from navigation school in Vladivostok this 
autumn and who left at once on a voyage 
to America,” Zalkind went on. “I have an¬ 
other daughter as well, Uncle Alyosha,” he 
smiled. “She doesn’t write either, but she 
telephones every day. She is studying in 
medical school in Rubezhansk.’' 

“There’s talk in town that the Japanese 
have sunk one of our merchant vessels near 
the Kuril Islands. Is that true?” Paulina 
Yakovlevna asked and a shade of anxiety 
crossed her face. 

“I’m afraid so,” said Mikhail Borisovich 
looking into her eyes. 

“I’ll make some coffee,” she said, rising. 

“No, you sit still. I’ll do it.” 

Soon the delicious smell of coffee per¬ 
vaded the house from the pot boiling on the 
electric plate. 
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“Those Japs are like a festering sore that 
has been bothering us for many years,” 
Zalkind said. He turned to Alexei, *T have 
my own scores to settle with them. Twenty 
years ago I was a commissar in a partisan 
detachment. For brutality and atrocities the 
Japanese can give the Germans a few point¬ 
ers. If ever they did attack we would have 
to send the women and children away into 
the forests. But they won’t attack. Old man 
Baturin was right. They are waiting for 
Moscow to fall. And that isn’t going to hap¬ 
pen. .. 

Zalkind went out to the kitchen to fetch 
the cups. 

‘Tn 1921 the Japanese literally tore to 
pieces a dear comrade of Mikhail Borisovich’s 
before his eyes,” Paulina Yakovlevna said in 
a low voice. “Lyonka is that comrade’s son. 
We adopted him when he was not quite 
three.” 


On returning to the head office Alexei 
plunged impatiently into the work awaiting 
him. Topolev had already gone home leaving 
on Kovshov’s desk his opinion of the estimate 
and the rationalization proposals, written 'in 
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his neat round hand. He suggested a change 
in the estimates that would reduce the cost 
of wooden buildings, and had approved two 
of the proposals sent in from the line: one, 
a simple and speedy method of making 
shingles for roofing, and the other, a device 
for loading pipes onto trucks. Alexei called 
in the man in charge of inventions and ra¬ 
tionalization proposals and instructed him to 
work out the technical improvements Topolev 
had approved of and send them out to the 
sections. 

•Petya Gudkin, who had been impatiently 
awaiting the chiefs return for some time, came 
in timidly with the drawings and calculations 
he had redone, and stood by anxiously while 
Alexei looked them over. To Petya’s surprise 
Kovshov had no fault to find this time. He 
even praised the boy for correcting his mis¬ 
takes, and made no mention of the morning’s 
incident. Alexei, still glowing from the warm 
hospitality of Zalkind’s home, drew the young 
technician toward him. 

“Good work, son. Now run away and liave 
a good time. There’s a concert and dancing 
in the club tonight.” 

Petya in happy confusion snatched up 
his drawing without a word and dashed 
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to the door, knocking over a chair on his 
way. 

Alexei went in to the designing office 
to discuss some points of the project still 
outstanding. The biggest stumbling block at 
the moment was the unsolved problem of 
how to dig trenches at the bottom of the 
strait. The engineers pricked up their ears 
when Alexei told them that Grubsiky had 
officially protested against the basic princi¬ 
ples of the new project. 

“We may be summoned to Rubezhansk 
any day now. We must hurry, there is not a 
moment to lose,” Alexei said looking worried. 

In his presence the engineers did not ex¬ 
press their opinion regarding Grubsky’s action, 
but as soon as he had left them to go to the 
telephone centre for a talk with the second 
section, a heated argument arose in the design¬ 
ing office. Most of the designers had been 
working conscientiously on the new project, 
but not all of them were fully convinced that 
Beridze's solution was the correct one. A few 
were still sceptical about the advisability of 
shifting the line from the right to the left 
hank of the Adun and of laying pipes in the 
strait in wintertime. But only one of them, 
a well-dressed engineer named Fursov with 



sleek, handsome features and grey hair, ex¬ 
pressed violent opposition to the new project. 

“Pyotr Yefimovich Grubsky has under¬ 
taken a noble mission and I admire his cour- 
aige/’ he declared pompously. “Many of us 
secretly agree with him but we are afraid to 
support him.” 

“Don’t speak on behalf of others,” Kobzev 
objected with asperity, raising his shaggy head 
from his drawing board. “The trouble is that 
there are no grounds for supporting Grubsky. 
How can anyone defend the old project now 
that life itself has cast it aside?” 

‘“But you yourself objected to that Cauca¬ 
sian hothead’s idea, Anatoli Sergeyevich,” 
Fursov reminded him. 

“I did at first, but I don’t now. I am con¬ 
cerned with the fate of the job, and since that 
depends on the new project, I am prepared 
to do everything I can to ensure its success.” 

“So you favour the left bank idea too? 
You, who know very well why Grubsky 
turned it down long ago?” 

“It is time we designers stopped talking 
about the left bank and the right bank,” 
Kobzev said firmly. “The decision has been 
taken to all intents and purposes and we’ve 
got to forget about the right bank. Experience 
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will show whether Beridze was right or not. 
Now that I have come to know the man bet¬ 
ter 1 have confidence in him and I am con¬ 
vinced that he will soon give us additional 
and final proof of the correctness of his 
decision.” 

“Blessed are the faithful,” Fursov sneered, 
adjusting his scarf. 

Kobzev leapt to his feet, throwing down his 
ruler and dividers with such violence that the 
sharp point of the latter pierced the drawing. 

“There was some excuse for entertaining 
doubts when we first began working with 
Beridze and Kovshov. But there is no excuse 
now,” Kobzev, usually so mild and gentle, 
now sounded harsh and brusque. “The other 
day in this very room Kovshov said: ‘We 
here are all co-authors of the new project. 
Much of it is still unclear to us but we will 
do it just the same.’ I did not raise any 
objections because I agreed with Kovshov. 
I am sure that the others here made no ob¬ 
jections because they too are working hon¬ 
estly and conscientiously on the new project. 
If we had any doubts it was because we had 
the interests of the job at heart. But why, 
Fursov, did you not speak up and state your 
objections to Kovshov? You don’t consider 
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yourself a co-author of the new project, do 
you? You sympathize with Grubsky, the 
author of the old project.” 

“No need to get so excited, Anatoli Ser¬ 
geyevich,” Fursov said in a conciliatory 
tone. “Surely 1 can have my own opinion 
and be free to express it when I wish? Pray 
do not be angry, I have no wish to quarrel 
with you.” 

“And I have no intention of condoning 
your attitude any longer, f shall ask the chief 
engineer and the department head to release 
you from your two-faced participation in the 
work on the project.” 

“Quite right. He runs to Grubsky twenty 
times a day He might as well go and stay 
with him!” Petya spoke up. The young tech¬ 
nician had listened with rising indignation 
to F'ursov and was pleased to see Kobzev tell¬ 
ing him off. 

While his stafT was engaged in hot de¬ 
bate, Alexei was negotiating with the sections. 
A call had come in from tractor driver Silin 
who had safely reached Section Two on his 
“snail” and who wanted to know whether 
he had the right to let the sections detain 
him if they needed his help or whether he 
ought to ignore their pleas and push on to 
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the strait. Section Two had asked him to help 
them rig up a bulldozer to clear the roads 
and to overhaul two tractors that had gone 
out of commission. 

“To say the truth, I have a personal 
reason for wanting to stay,” Silin explained. 
“There is a lumber camp not far from here 
where I used to work before I came to the 
job. My wife is driving my tractor for me 
there right now. I have an important matter 
I would like to discuss with her.” 

“1 think you certainly ought to stay at 
the sections if they need your help,” Alexei 
replied. “Don’t let them keep you too long 
of course, otherwise you’ll never get to the 
strait. I shall not interfere with your family 
affairs. If you have soinetjiing important to 
discuss with your wife, go ahead and discuss 
it by all means.” 

This remark brought a laugh from 
someone ILslening in on the line. Silin evi¬ 
dently thought it was Kovshov. 

“Now don’t you get the wrong idea,” he 
said. “When 1 say it’s important I mean it. 
I want to ask the wife whether she has any 
objections to donating the money we’ve saved 
up to buy a tank. I think what we’ve got 
ought to cover the full cost of a tank.” , 
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Someone overhearing the conversation 
emitted a low whistle of surprise. 

“Very good, Comrade Silin. Neither Fil¬ 
imonov nor myself have any doubts about 
your conscientiousness. You can ase your 
own discretion about staying depending on 
the situation. As for the tank, I think it a 
splendid idea. I can add something myself 
if there isn’t enough....” 

Melnikov broke into the conversation at 
that point. 

“Did you get that opus of mine?” he 
enquired. 

VNo. What opus?” 

“Oh, just an idea I put down on paper. 
Maybe it will help to solve the problem of 
digging a trench at the bottom of the strait.” 

“It will take three years for your opus 
to get here. Couldn’t you give me the gist of 
it in a few words?” 

“The first thing to be done is to expose 
the bed of the strait,” Melnikov shouted to 
make himself heard above the other voices 
on the line. “The solution is in the freezing 
of the water from the surface down. If you 
keep on removing the ice as it forms, you 
will gradually gel a sort of corridor in the 
ice. When the bottom is exposed the second 
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stage of the job begins: digging a trench by 
some mechanical means.” 

Alexei made no reply. He was turning 
over the proposition in his mind. 

“Hullo, Comrade Kovshov, are you there?” 
Melnikov called. 

“I’m here. I’m just considering the merits 
of that idea of yours. I can’t say I think 
much of it.” 

“Why?” 

‘^ou can use the freezing method to 
cross a small stream, but here we have to 
deal with a twelve-kilometre strait. Of course 
we ll take up your suggestion when we get 
your letter. I’m just telling you what my 
first impressions are.” 

... The list of matters demanding atten¬ 
tion seemed endless. Alexei was just about to 
write an item for the wall newspaper when 
Grech kin entered. 

The planning department chief was not 
one to bear a grudge and he had already 
forgotten his unpleasant experience at the 
military drill that morning. 

“Batmanov has been asking for both of 
us, wants to know why the answer to the 
telegram from the People’s Commissariat 
and the instructions for organizing winter 
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work aren’t ready yet. He was in quite a 
stew about it, wants to see us at once.. . 

Together they compiled a long telegram 
to the People’s Commissariat. Then they went 
over the estimates of materials required for 
winter work and were drafting the instructions 
when the telephone rang. It was another sum¬ 
mons from the construction chief. They hur¬ 
ried to his office, making a mutual compact 
en route not to mention the insitructions. 

Beridze was in Batmanov’s office busily 
figuring something on a slip of paper and 
puffing abstractedly on his pipe. Vasili Max¬ 
imovich ran his eyes over the telegram, signed 
it and looked up expectantly at the engineer 
and planning chief. 

“Well? Is that all?” 

“Why, what else was there?” Grechkin 
asked innocently. 

“Look at these two angels, Georgi Davyd¬ 
ovich! You’d think they had no idea why I 
called them in. Thought they could get away 
with a telegram. Where are the instructions, 
where are your estimates? They ought to be 
here on my desk. Don’t you realize what an 
important document it is? It’s an order to 
start preparations for an offensive. Do you 
understand that or don’t you?” 
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“We do/’ said Grechkin. 

“Then what are you waiting for? Let’s 
have it.” 

“It isn’t ready.” 

“When will it be ready? Next spring?” 

Grechkin pointed out that time had been 
short. 

“We don’t know what to do first,” he 
complained. “Everything is urgent, extra ur¬ 
gent. . .. Tlie machine is running full steam 
ahead now and it’s hard to keep up with the 
pace.. . 

“It’s no use adopting that piteous tone, I 
can’t stretch out the day to forty-eight hours 
for you. Better tell me when you expiect to 
have the instructions ready.” Batmanov turned 
to Kovshov. “Are you also having a hard time 
keeping the pace, don’t know what to get 
your hands on first?” 

“Well, there really isn’t much time, you 
know. Of course, you can’t do anything about 
that. But I have a question to ask you: have 
you shifted the time limit? As far as I re¬ 
member we were supposed to have the instruc¬ 
tions ready tomorrow?” 

“No, I haven’t shifted the time limit, but 
evidently I’ll have to. I see I won’t be able 
to get anything out of you people for another 
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week and there’s no time for delays at this 
juncture.” 

“You’ll have the instructions tomorrow,” 
Alexei promised. 

Outside Batmanov’s office Grechkin poun¬ 
ced on Kovshov. 

“Why did you have to do that? He didn’t 
expect to get them tomorrow. Now we’ll 
have to hang around here till morning. And 
the family’s expecting me home earlier 
tonight. After all, it’s a holiday.” 

But before they had climbed the stairs to 
their' own offices the planning chief’s good 
humour was restored and he suggested to 
Alexei tliat they work in his room. 

“It’s nice and warm in there.” 

A steam pipe ran through one corner of 
Grechkin’s office making it warm enough to 
work in shirtsleeves. The planning chief sat 
down at his desk and immediately assumed 
an air of importance. Three of his staff 
members came in; they were going home and 
had come to pick him up. 

“Go to the devil!” Grechkin said without 
malice. “You heard me—go to the devil and 
shut the door behind you.” He laid out his 
papers, and puckering his forehead, unbur¬ 
dened himself to Alexei: “To be the chief 



of a planning department is the worst thing 
that could happen to anybody. You’re forever 
being hurried, always being bawled out and 
nobody will ever say a good word for you. 
Most people lake vacations, I never took a 
vacation in my life. I’ve been decorated twice 
but I never have the time to go and collect 
my medals. Can’t even find the time to get 
this bump of mine attended to.” He pointed 
to the tumor that protruded on his neck. “It 
just keeps growing. I did get permission once 
to take a vacation, but before I had time to 
pack my bags the war broke out and that 
was the end of my holiday ” 

They locked the door and agreed not to 
answer any knocks or telephone calls. Kov¬ 
shov proceeded to outline the work schedule 
while Grechkin drafted the introductory part 
of the instructions. They worked undisturbed 
for about three hours imtil Lizochka, after 
innumerable fruitless telephone calls, came for 
Grechkin in person. At the sound of her voice 
behind the door Grechkin started up in 
alarm, snatched the papers from the desk and 
hurried home. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

AFTER MIDNIGHT 


The night watchman was amazed to find 
Alexej still working when he came on duty 
after midnight. The head office was complete* 
ly deserted. Like Grechkiii, everyone had wished 
to spend the evening at home, to wind up 
this memorable work day in festive spirit. 

“Everyone’s gone except the construction 
chief and the Party organizer,” the watchman 
told Alexei. “Comrade Beridze dropped into 
your office a while ago and left a note on 
your desk.” 

“Where have you got to?” Georgi Davyd¬ 
ovich wrote. “Been hunting for you every¬ 
where. You have forgotten me altogether. After 
all, we ought to celebrate today in some way. 
I am anxious to see you. You’ll find me 
at Fedosov’s. He says you promised to be 
there.. . 
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The note had evidently been written many 
hours ago and now it was hardly time to go 
visiting. Moreover Alexei did not know where 
Fedosov lived. At the same time his chill bar¬ 
ren room had little attraction for him tonight. 
And so he sat on alone in the office. He 
started to write the promised article for Zal- 
kind but his mind teemed with the impres¬ 
sions of the day and he was unable to con¬ 
centrate. 

Presently he heard footsteps in the cor¬ 
ridor. The door opened and Fedosov came 
in. He was very gay, slightly tipsy indeed^ 
his cheeks were flushed and his eyes bright. 
He told Alexei that Batmanov had called him 
up from home and had marked the •occa¬ 
sion by giving him another dressing down, 
the third that day. 

“Thank goodness I found you, that’s some 
consolation anyhow for all my sufferings, not 
to speak of having come all the way here in 
this frost,” Fedosov rattled on. “Come alongi 
there’s a nice big party over at my place. 
Everybody’s there except you. Georgi Davy¬ 
dovich has been waiting for you all eve¬ 
ning. . . 

To Fedosov’s dismay most of his guesfs 
had gone by the time he and Alexei reached 
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the house. Four inveterate card players were 
engrossed in a game of whist at a table moveci 
close to the stove. Zhenya Kozlova, curled 
up on the divan in evident boredom, was 
frankly delighted to see Alexei. 

“I had a feeling you’d come, after all.” 

“Now get busy and play tlie hostess,” said 
Fedosov. 

Zhenya cleared a place for him at the 
edge of the table. 

“Beridze gave up hopes of seeing you. He 
and .Tanya left just a minute ago for the 
Start. She leaves in the morning with her 
group, you know.” 

Fedosov came over to Alexei with the 
vodka. 

“I’m pouring out a big dose for you, and 
just a drop for Zhenya and me. That’s the 
latecomer’s penalty.” 

With the vodka glass in his hand, Alexei 
regarded Fedosov and Zhenya with affection. 
He was glad that his solitude had been bro¬ 
ken. If only Georgi Davydovich were here as 
well. What a pity they had not met after 
all. 

“I know your toast, you don’t need to say 
it,” said Zhenya. “Moscow, isn’t it? He doesn’t 
drink os a rule,” she explained to Fedosov, 
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“but when he does, he drinks to MosdOW 
• only.” 

“I am sure that everyone who had wine 
to drink today toasted Moscow.” Alexed de¬ 
fended himself. “They drank to Stalin’s being 
in Moscow, to the parade on Red Square.” 

“Hear, hear. I’m going to drink to that 
too,” Fedosov supported him fervently. 

He would never forget this November Sev¬ 
enth as long as he lived, Fedosov went on 
with grave earnestness. He had done more 
serious thinking than ever before in a 
single day. And never had he worked with 
such zeal. Alexed remembered his talk with 
Zalkind—could it have been that same day? 
The vodka sent waves of warmth coursing 
through his veins. Zhenya plied him with 
food. 

Their host was called away to the next 
room—to settle a dispute over the card game. 

“I’ll have to leave you. But you won’t 
mind, I’m sure. Two’s company anyway,” 
Fedosov remarked hospitably. 

“He’s right, two’s company,” echoed Zhe¬ 
nya when Fedosov had left them. “But per¬ 
haps I’m the only one who thinks so?” As 
Alexei did not rise to her bait Zhenya went 
on. “Do you know what I wanted you fot? 
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Can’t ydu guess'/ Now sit hei-e a lilOm^nt liiid 
think, I'll be back in a moment.” 

She returned with a plate of frozen bil¬ 
berries. 

“You haven’t guessed, of course” She 
handed him a glass of homemade liqueur 
and took one herself. “It’s my birthday today. 
Have you forgotten? I want to drink to the 
occasion with you. Just try and refuse!” 

“Why should I refuse,” said Alexei as 
he tossed off his drink. “Now it’s your turn. 
Accept my congratulations, Zhenya. What 
shall I wish you? May the war be over by 
your*next birthday.” 

‘Wou shouldn’t have been in such a 
hurry. 1 wanted to drink with you,” said 
Zhenya ruefully. “Never mind. Try some 
of those bilberries. You told me you 
were being treated to strawberries in your 
dreams. I can’t give you strawberries, but I 
think you’ll find bilberries not a bad substitute” 

Zhenya’s directness of manner and light¬ 
hearted gaiety amused Alexei and he was 
touched by the girl’s kindness. He look her 
interest in him to be no more than a token 
of that sociability that was part of her nature. 
She was friendly with everybody and people 
found her good company. Alexei too enjoyed 
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sitting and chatting with heJ:. “Tanya is much 
prettier but I wouldn’t be surprised if Zhe¬ 
nya, with her vitality and merry disposition, 
wasn’t more popular,” he reflected. 

“Since this is my birthday you daren’t 
refuse me anything,” she declared. 

“Of course not.” 

“Very well, let’s dancel” 

“But there isn't any musici” 

“There is, inside of me.” 

And in a thin girlish treble she struck up 
a gay tune with a dance rhythm. 

“Come along.” 

But Alexei shook his head. 

“Why must we dance? Let’s sit here 
quietly and talk instead....” 

“What an obstinate thing you are! On my 
birthday tool I know I ought to be angry 
with S^oii but I can’t. I’ll dance by myself 
then.” 

And she began to circle gracefully beside 
Alexei, singing to herself and regarding Alexei 
with eyes full of tenderness. Fedosov, watch¬ 
ing from the next room, applauded her per¬ 
formance. 

Zhenya’s look and the solitary hand¬ 
clapping jarred on Alexei. His mood changed, 
he got up and went over to the other side of 
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the room. watchfed him ftxr a While in 

silence, but soon wearied and came over to 
him again. 

“How quickly you change. Grechkin is 
always praising you for being so even- 
tempered. You’re not angry with me, are 
you?’’ 

“Why should I be angry with you?” 

“Couldn’t you try not to frown and mope 
for once, on my birthday at least? You look 
so much nicer when you smile.” 

“You don’t expect me always to be merry 
and bright, do you? A person who always 
smiled would be a dreadful sight.” 

‘'How silly I was to be glad when Fedosov 
went away. There are three of us here just 
the same,” Zhenya said suddenly. In reply to 
his mute query she added: “She is here beside 
us, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is. You’re right.” 

“I never thought it possible for a person 
to be absent and yet present. Why doesn’t 
anyone love me the way you love your 
Zina?” 

“Someone will one day, Zhenya. And one 
day you will fall in love properly your¬ 
self.” 

“Perhaps I have already?” 
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Kovshov looked at her criticjally as if weigh¬ 
ing the significance of her words. 

“No, you don’t look like a person who 
carrier a deep love in his heart. You think 
love is just a pleasant pastime. But you’re 
mistaken. You’ll discover that yourself in 
lime.” 

Zhenya paused for a moment, stung by 
his words at first. Then she tossed her fluffy 
head defiantly. 

“I’m glad 1 don’t love like that, so therel 
What’s the use of tormenting yourself the 
way you and Olga do?’’ 

“What a comparison! I’m not tormenting 
myself, I am only unhappy at being separated 
from Zina. My love gives me strength. Olga’s 
love is a misfortune, something to be fought 
and overcome” 

“How complicated it all is!” said Zhenya 
with chagrin. “Let’s think of something pleas¬ 
anter to talk about.” 

Alexei laughed and took the girl’s hand 
in a friendly gesture, charmed by her childish 
impulse to shy away from everything com¬ 
plicated and difficult. 

“Why are you laughing?” Zhenya asked, 
pleased to see that his good humour had 
returned. 
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*‘Just a whim of mine.... You remind me 
of what I was like myself once.” 

“In your youth, I suppose?” Zhenya 
teased. 

“Yes, in my youth ... Half a year ago, to 
be exact.” 

“What were you like? Do tell me. Fm 
sure 1 would have liked you much better as 
you were then. I can imagine.. ..” 

“Wait, Zhenya,” Kovshov stopped her. “Fll 
tell you a story.” 

He did not know why he told her. He 
seemed to be responding to some inner im¬ 
pulse. .He began with his homecoming alter his 
discharge from hospital. It had all been as 
before, the crooked little street, the old red 
brick house, his parents and the familiar 
objects—all exactly as he had left them. Yet 
he realized then that he had changed, he was 
not the same as before. Only three months 
separated him from the pasl, yet it seemed 
to him now as remote and carefree as early 
childhood. ... 

“x\nd when I look at you and observe 
your capacity for lighthearted enjoyment, 
amusement, dancing, 1 remember that I was 
like that too once. But 1 am not any more, and it 
seems strange that T ever could have been. ...” 



“Alyosha, tell me, what happened to 
Zina?” Zhenya asked softly. “You haven’t 
mentioned her.” 

“I hurried straight to her before going 
home that time. 1 had a curious presenti¬ 
ment that I wouldn’t find her. Nor did I. ... 
Zina was already where I had been before 
they had carried me away on a stretcher. ... 
She is a very strong-willed young person. 
A week after I had left for the front 
she had managed to get herself sent there 
too.” 

Everything in the room where they had 
spent their few short days of happiness 
reminded him vividly of her, Alexei related. 
Rummaging among the papers on the desk 
he had come across a note in her handwrit¬ 
ing and a sheet of drawing paper pinned onto 
a drawing board. But the war had intervened 
before she had time to complete the draw¬ 
ing and the paper was covered with a 
variety of scribblings. He had sat for the 
entire evening studying that sheet of paper 
as if it were some rich canvas. The lines, 
squares and designs were full of a profound 
meaning he alone fcould decipher. On leaving 
the house he had i^iWembered how they had 
once walked hantf \n hand down this street 
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and a waman who happened to pass by had 
Sitopped to wish them happiness and to say 
that she hoped they would go through life 
together just like that, hand in hand.... A 
host of trifling incidents that had occurred 
in the course of their brief life together, 
incidents that might even have seemed ab¬ 
surd to an outsider but which were tre¬ 
mendously important to him, flashed through 
his mind in endless procession.... It was 
curious the way they had stuck so firmly in 
his memory when at the time they seemed 
so transient and insignificant.... 

“Alyosha,” Zhenya interrupted him, with 
a shiver. “Do you mind bringing me my 
shawl, it's in the next room and 1 don't feel 
like getting up.” 

Left alone, Zhenya wondered idly why 
Alexei’s story gave her such pain. Why had 
she interrupted him? 

Fedosov threw down his cards and went 
to help Alexei find Zhenya's shawl. 

“This is how we amuse ourselves—a game 
of cards, a drop of wine, light flirtation, 
blowing kisses and all that. Rather out of 
date, such pastimes, don’t you agree. 1 was 
sitting there thinking 1 ought to be ashamed 
of myself playing cards on a day like this. 
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V6u know what 1 think, Alexei Nikolayevich? 
The way we spend our leisure is the most 
reactionary aspect of our lives. We work in 
a new way, we have developed a new atti¬ 
tude to property, we have a new sense of 
duty. But our home life is much as it always 
was... 

“How old are you, mine host?” Alexei 
asked bluntly. 

“Thirty-four.” 

“It’s about time you got married and 
started a family. When you have a wife 
and children you will drop all such foolish 
notions about reactionary home life. And 
all that nonsense about wine, light flirtations 
and blowing kisses as well.” 

“You speak from personal experience as 
a family man, eh?” Fedosov twitted him, 
and thto ■ confessed a trifle wistfully. “As a 
matter of fact, my friend, you hit the nail 
on the head. Unfortunately there is a sort 
of philosophy, if you could call it that, 
current among some of us who believe 
a fellow ought to have a good time while 
he’s young enough to enjoy himself. Well, 
I’ve had a good time. But I’ve nothing to 
show for it. Looks as if I’ve been chasing 
shadows.” 
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“You ought to gel married instead of 
philosophizing.” 

“I had designs on Zhenya, wanted to ask 
her to marry me, as a matter of fact, but you 
butted in!” Fedosov laughed. 

Alexei returned to the other room and 
threw the shawl around Zhenya’s shoulders. 
Her face looked drawn. Could she have been 
crying, he wondered. He gave her a search¬ 
ing look. Was there a grain of truth in Fed- 
osov’s jocular remark? 

“What’s the trouble, Zhenya?” he en¬ 
quired cautiously. 

,“I feel just a little sad 1 don’t know 
why. really. Perhaps it was thinking about 
life before the war that upset me, or maybe 
it’s just that my nerves are on edge to¬ 
night.” 

“All right, we’ll slop reminiscing then.” 

“No, please go on with your story. I 
want to hear the end.” 

“But there isn’t any end to it!” 

“Please tell me.” 

Kovshov hesitated. But the desire to look 
back with his newly-acquired vision at what 
had been was too strong, and he delved into 
the realm of memory, reliving the past all 
over again. 
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Alexei talked on, oblivious of ihe girl by 
liis side. At last his narrative broke off. He 
sat with his head bowed. Could all this really 
liave happened so recently? 

Zhenya stared at him, her eyes dilated 
with misery. Suddenly she sprang up and 
ran weeping out of the room, trailing her 
shawl behind her... . 

Alexei, puzzled, hurried after her, but 
though he searched all over the flat he could 
not find her. He went outside. The full moon 
had turned darkness into daylight. The dome 
of the sky studded with myriads of stars was 
a pale green. At the horizon the dome rested 
on a tremulous strip of roseate light. The 
snow sparkled on the ground. 

Looking around him Alexei caught sight 
ol Zhenya. She was sitting on a tree stump, 
her figure ' silhouetted darkly against the 
snow. He went over to her. 

“What’s the matter, child? Why did you 
run away? I’m sorry 1 started that story.” 

“That’s all right, Alyosha, don’t worry,” 
she said calmly, rising to her feet and shak¬ 
ing off the snow, 

Fedosov met them at the door. 

'‘1 thought you had run off without say¬ 
ing good night. I want to go down to the 
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Start for a last-minute checkup on the equip¬ 
ment for Tanya Vasilchenko's group. Let’s 
all go down and give them a send-off." 

Ten minutes later they were striking along 
the smooth slippery road leading to the 
Start. 


The construction chief had been at work 
for more than twenty-four hours. During the 
day he had endeavoured to snatch a brief 
rest on the couch in his private office, but 
the thoughts that besieged him drove sleep 
.away. 

It was close to two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when Batmanov finally decided to go 
home. It was not that he felt conscious of 
any fatigue—no, Vasili Maximovich was noted 
for his remarkable power of endurance: more¬ 
over, like so many others that day he 
had been sustained by a powerful feeling 
of spiritual and physical exaltation. He 
was going home now simply because it 
was necessary to make some break in his 
work. 

Batmanov had been busy throughout that 
great and significant day. The selector appa¬ 
ratus on his desk had been in operation al- 
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mo&t continuously, with calls coming in from 
the five nearest sections. Staff members had 
come in endless succession all through the 
day and Vasili Maximovich had issued them 
new assignments, expediting with relentless 
insistence fulfilment of previous ones. He 
had gone through three separate batches 
of mail and dictated telegrams, letters, 
brief memoranda to one or another depart¬ 
ment chief; held the daily conference of 
dispatchers; gone down twice to the Start; 
met parties of newly-arrived workers; seen 
Silin off on his journey to the strait; talked 
with Tanya Vasilchenko’s group; observed 
the incessant dispatch of freight to the sec¬ 
tions; and, with Beridze, watched experimen¬ 
tal welding of pipes in low temperatures. To¬ 
ward evening he had driven ten kilometres out 
of town to Nampi where he had addressed 
a meeting of building workers from Section 
One assembled on the ice of the Adun. 

The day had not been wasted for the 
construction job. Batmanov had seen and felt 
this himself, and the progress reports he had 
received confirmed the impression. By the 
day’s end there was a large pile of them on 
his desk. The timber that had been felled 
that day, the trails blazed through the taiga, 
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the kilometres of roads cut through the snoW* 
drifts, the hundreds of cubic metres of hous¬ 
ing and service buildings erected were all 
the concrete embodiment of the enthusiasm 
of the builders evoked by Stalin’s words. 
Although normal communication with the 
remote sections had not yet been established, 
news had come in from there as well. By a 
roundaboul route Pankov had sent a radio¬ 
gram from Section Nine with the report that 
the removal of his section to the left bank 
had* been completed that day. Rogov had 
.somehow managed to obtain the latest news 
about Goncharuk’s caravan of building work¬ 
ers. Uplifted by Stalin’s speech which they 
heard at Section Six, they had spent the rest 
of the day helping to put up a warehouse 
there. 

In only one respect had Batmanov failed 
to observe the country’s biggest holiday—he 
had not managed to celebrate at home. He 
had intended inviting Zalkind and his wife, 
Beridze and a few other comrades over to his 
place for the evening and had telephoned in¬ 
structions to Yevdokia Semyonovna to prepare 
supper for ten or twelve people. But everything 
had been swept from his mind by a letter he 
had found amid the pile of mail from Moscow. 
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As he picked up the blue envelope Vasili 
Maximovich had somehow felt at once that 
it contained news of his family. And he was 
not mistaken. 

A friend who had been helping him in 
his search for his wife and son wrote that he 
had seen Anna Ivanovna in Abas-Tuman in the 
Caucasus. She had managed to leave the 
Crimea with her ailing son and had placed him 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium. But the ordeals 
and hardships endured in the course of 
the journey and the bombings en route had 
sapped the child's strength and all ellorts to 
save him were unavailing. 

“He died on October 10th. Anna Ivanovna 
told me that she could not bring herself to 
write to you of Kostya’s death. She extracted 
a promise of silence from me too. But 1 feel 
I have no right to keep the truth from you 
any longer. You are a man of courage and 
are strong enough to endure your grief. I told 
Anna that you ought not to be left in ignor¬ 
ance, for that is worse than the truth. I think 
she will write to you herself soon, but you must 
give her time to recover from the shock. She 
was stunned with grief. She has persuaded 
herself that she is to blame: you entrusted the 
boy to her care and she betrayed that trust. 
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Otherwise she is bearing up splendidly: as an 
army doctor, third rank, she is working in a 
military hospital and a tuberculosis sanatori¬ 
um and finds time for everything. Her chiefs 
have the highest praise for her. She cannot 
join you at present—it would perhaps be too 
painful for her just now. I did not raise the 
question. I would suggest that you write her 
yourself without waiting for a letter from her. 
It is hard for me, my friend, to be the bearer 
of such sad tidings. But it cannot be helped. 
War spares no one. In one way or another it 
affects all of us. Write or wire me if there is 
anything I can do for you....” 

Grechkin happened to be in Batmanov’s 
office when he read the letter, and he could 
not fail to notice that the chief was upset, but 
Vasili Maximovich was able to conceal the full 
bitterness of the anguish that seared him. Had 
Grechkin been a trifle more observant and 
less concerned with his report he might have 
been conscious of the effort it cost Batmanov 
to suppress his feelings. His face froze, and 
his hands clutched the back of the chair so 
violently that the blood seemed about to spuii 
from the fingers. At last Grechkin left the 
room. Then and only then did a groan escapie 
Balmanov's lips. Someone knocked at the 
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doai*..,. Batmaiiov hastily threw oji his coat 
and went out, encountering Filimonov and 
Fedosov in the doorway. Promising to see 
them later on, he drove off to Section One. The 
building workers, standing shivering in an icy 
wind, were deeply stirred by his passionate 
address although they could not know that the 
words of sorrowful tribute to the Soviet people 
who had perished in the war were uttered not 
only by a mourning citizen but by a bereaved 
father. His trip to Nampi helped Batmanov 
to regain his composure, and lor the rest of 
the day none of his fellow workers detected 
any change in his demeanour. 

.. . The head office had been long since 
deserted, yet he lingered on in his office, re¬ 
luctant to r^urn to his large—now needlessly 
so—house. It was Zalkind's companionship 
that he sought in his hour of trial. After a 
brief hesitation Vasili Maximovich telephoned 
to the Party organizer. 

“It’s time to knock off, Mikhail Borisovich. 
Come over to my place. I would be very glad 
if you would share my lonely supper with 
me.” 

Zalkind had just spoken with his wife and 
promised her that he would be home soon, 
and hence was about to refuse Batmanov’s' 
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invitation and invite him over to his place 
instead. Batmanov sensed his hesitation. 

“I ask it as a favour, Mikhail. .he 
pleaded. 

Something in Vasili Maximovich’s voice 
checked Zalkind’s protests. He called up his 
wife again. Paulina Yakovlevna was greatly 
disappointed. 

“I was just going to wake Mira. She made 
me promise to let her sit up with us seeing 
that it’s a holiday. Try and come in an hour 
or two, I’ll wait up for you.” 

. Batmanov’s house stood forlornly apart 
amid the snow. Zalkind thought its occupant 
seemed similarly forlorn in this large, empty 
dwelling. 

“Not very cosy, is it?” Batmanov re¬ 
marked, observing his friend looking about 
him with distaste. 

“No, it isn’t,” Mikhail Borisovich ad¬ 
mitted. 

The rooms indeed had that chill, barren 
appearance that betrays the absence of a 
housewife, and one missed the trifling touches 
that transform a house into a home. 

“What! Only two of you?” Yevdokia Se¬ 
myonovna gasped. “And I’ve cooked supper 
for a whole company.” 
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“That’s fine. With our healthy appetites, 
we’ll do justice to your supper,” Zalkind 
laughed. 

While the sleepy landlady bustled about 
setting the table, the men washed up. Vasili 
Maximovich removed his army tunic and 
changed into a loose silk Ukrainian shirt and 
in a twinkling was transformed into a tall, 
husky country youth, “the pride of the vil¬ 
lage.” Only the accordion was missing to 
complete the resemblance. Zalkind in his 
shaggy clumsy fur boots looked puny beside 
him. 

“It’s a long time since we two sat down 
together to a home-cooked meal, isn’t it? 
Four years, if I’m not mistaken,” said Bat- 
manov. “Today is a fitting occasion to drink 
to our friendship and have a heart-to-heart 
talk. Why those dark looks at the decanter? 
You haven’t become a pious teetotaler, I 
trust? See what a modest amount I’m giving 
you. And don’t worry about me, I don’t 
intend to get drunk. My old man used to 
put away three quarts of liquor on his 
patron saint’s day and remain steady on his 
feet. Of course, I am not capable of any 
such feat, but I can drink quite a lot with¬ 
out showing it. It only makes me a little 



less reserved perhaps, but I intend to be trank' 
tonight.” 

“I prize our friendship highly, Vasili, 
and shall drink to it with pleasure,” Zalkind 
raised his glass. 

They sat for a long while after supper was 
over. The decanter and food had been aban¬ 
doned some time ago and now they were 
both smoking furiously, filling the room with 
a cloud of green tobacco smoke and the large 
ashtray with a mountain of butts. 

. ‘-‘Stalin’s speech has given us all added 
strength and wisdom. On days like this you 
can actually feel yourself growing a head 
taller. He always knows when the people 
need to hear him most. He said victory will 
be ours, and that means we will win. His 
words always come true. And when that hap¬ 
pens the two billion inhabitants of this earth 
had better ponder on our strength. Today 
only our Stalin and his closest comrades-in- 
arms are capable of seeing ahead, beyond the 
limits of the war. But it is always well for 
us rank-and-file Soviet [>eople to think upon 
the future. We would not be Leninists were we 
to assume that with the removal of Hitler 
peace and goodwill will reign on earth. No, 
an even more bitter struggle will yet have 



lo be fought. It is interesting to conjecture 
when it will take place, what scope and form 
it will take, what our part in that struggle 
will be and what will be the share of the future 
Bolshevik generations? You and I belong 
approximately to the second generation. The 
third has developed into a mighty host, mil¬ 
lions of young people like Kovshov, Tanya 
Vasilchenko, Terekhov, Rogov. And they will 
be followed by a fourth, and a fifth. With 
the example of Stalin before us, we are in 
duty bound to give the best that we have to 
the upbringing of those generations. After 
all, the day will come when you and I will 
no longer be physically fit to carry on, and 
whether we like it or not the burden will have 
to be shifted to younger shoulders. It is our 
sacred duty to see to it that those who come 
to replace us are staunch, powerful, fearless 
and ready to fight for Communism until 
complete victory is achieved I’’ 

Imperceptibly the conversation drifted to 
construction matters. Here they were the lead¬ 
ers, theirs was the prime responsibility for 
people and their labour. They discussed 
tactics for surmounting obstacles, methods 
of administrative and Party leadership, the 
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“You set great store by people, each in¬ 
dividual is precious to you. That is as it 
should be, of course,“ Batmanov said. “But 
aren’t you inclined to be too lenient in some 
cases? I know how it is: when you think ot all 
those who have perished in the war you 
want to cherish the living all the more. That 
is true too. The mediocre worker, the in¬ 
competent or the negligent is a Soviet per¬ 
son nevertheless, and hence we must help 
him, show him how he can improve, teach 
him. But isn’t there a danger of condoning 
th.e faults of such people? Don’t you think 
you might be spoiling some of them by your 
leniency?” 

“Give me a concrete example, Va.sili!” 
Zalkind demanded. “Otherwise we will be 
talking at cross purposes.” 

“An example? Well, take Yefimov. You 
are sorry for him, you feel a sense of respon¬ 
sibility for him, and consequently your at¬ 
titude to him is the wrong one. Out of re¬ 
spect for you I am not interfering in the 
affairs of Section Three for the moment. Let 
that section be your responsibility.” 

“What strikes you as being wrong?” 

“A man who has been given a position 
Qf authority ought to show himself worthy 
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of it. What sort of (Jxecutive is Yefimbv? With 
a few hundred people under him he is lost, 
he does not know how to manage them. He 
is actually an obstruction to them. They 
have a difficult job of work to do and they 
need a strong man to guide them.” 

“The section will soon be operating efli- 
ciently.” 

“No doubt it will, thanks to you. And, of 
course, no section as close to headquarters as 
the third can be out of order for long. But 
if things are set to rights there it won’t be 
thanks to Yefimov but in spite of him. From 
the talk I had with the section today I could 
see what will happen over there if Yefimov 
is left in charge.” 

“Well, what will happen?” 

“Temkin, as secretary of the Party organ¬ 
ization will be virtually chief of the section. 
He has already taken things into his hands, 
knowing that he has your support. But what 
will be the good of your softheartedness? The 
section will pull itself out of the hole and 
Yefimov will pat himself on the back under 
the illusion that it is he, Yefimov, who makes 
the world go round. But actually he will not 
improve, he will remain the chief in name 
only. His weakness will stay with him, ^ to 
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Crop up the very next time he is put to the 
test. Suppose he is transferred to some more 
difficult job when this one is completed. What 
will he do if you won’t be there for him to 
lean on? Who will take pity on the poor 
man and carry his burden for him?” 

'‘Are you proposing to remove him from 
his job?” 

“I propose to find something else for him 
to do. We helped Rogov, Kovshov and others 
to find their place. We can do the same for 
Yefimov. You say he made a good showing 
at the factory. We can find him work at a 
factory. Or else we can send him to some 
other section which has a strong, competent 
chief and a well-knit collective. Suppose we 
try sending him to work under Pankov?” 

“All right, Vasili,” said Zalkind, “I’ll think 
it over. It had occurred to me that Yefimov 
might be transferred to work with Terekhov. 
But first I must be certain that Yefimov 
really is a failure as a section chief. Give me 
a little lime, I will straighten it out. ...” 

“Certainly. Believe me I shall be very glad 
if you prove to be right.” 

Batmanov lit another cigarette from the 
one he was smoking. Zalkind moved from 
the hard chair over to the sofa. He was 
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beginning to feel the strain of the long 
day. 

“And now friend Vasili, it is my turn to 
do a little reproaching,” he said. “Don’t you 
think you are a trifle too harsh and severe 
in your dealings with people? Has it occurred 
to you that you are too hard on tliem some¬ 
times? Would it not be better to be a little 
kinder and gentler? I can understand your 
being stringent and exacting when it comes 
to your office statf, and especially the de¬ 
partment chiefs. But it’s too bad if you are 
the same in your dealings with the ordinary 
construction workers. So far you don’t have 
much to do with them since you are lied to 
the office. But very soon you will be living 
and working with them for a lengthy period 
of time.‘Will you be able to find the key to 
their hearts?” 

“We shall see. You’re jumping to conclu¬ 
sions without having any concrete facts on 
which to base your assumption.” 

“Possibly. I shan't state any definite opin¬ 
ion yet. But, after all, our department chiefs 
are also human. You have brought order into 
our headquarters, you have built it up anew 
and placed our people in the jobs they can 
do best—don’t think I am blind to all that'. 
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But 1 do believe yoii ought to try to be juSt 
a little warmer. Sometimes when you are talk¬ 
ing to a man I can see him wilting under your 
lashing tongue. Strength of purpose and will 
are good things, but don’t use them to crush 
people who haven’t yet learned to work as 
well as you would wish.” 

“You talk as if I were a tyrant,” Batman- 
ov said gloomily. “Give me an example to 
make your meaning clear. Whose back have 
1 broken?” 

/‘.Well, take that Liberman for instance. 
After all, he is a human being, although I 
can’t say I like him very much. He always 
leaves your office in a huff. Is it necessary to 
be so hard on him? In general you haven’t 
very many kind words in your vocabulary, 
have you? 1 can’t forget how you spoke to 
Kovshov last week—now, why did you have 
to be so harsh? You knew the chief engineer 
wa;s to blame in that case, but since it was 
awkward for you to haul him over the coals 
you brought the full weight of your sarcasm 
to bear on that splendid young fellow. And 
what about your talk yesterday with Grech- 
kin? He looked so crushed, poor man! You 
mustn’t forget that he is doing the work of 
four and he might !)e excused for overlooking 
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something How and again. Today you came 
down on Grechkin and Kovshov. I have no 
doubt that they are sitting up at this very 
moment working.... Why, comrade chief, 
didn’t it occur to you that they too might 
want to celebrate a little this evening? Grech¬ 
kin has a big family—I can imagine how 
his wife and kiddies must have been looking 
forward all day to spending the evening with 
him.” 

“You have upset me very much, Mikhail,” 
said Vasili Maximovich, and indeed his face 
wore a strained, hurt look. “I suppose I 
overdo it sometimes. But you must admit that 
the instances you have cited are the excep¬ 
tion, and I feel that on the whole I am right. 
I don’t thiijk you will succeed in making a 
gentle lamb out of me. But surely the kind¬ 
ness behind my severity is apparent? You 
spoke so movingly about Grechkin and Kov¬ 
shov. You can say what you like, I cannot 
forgive them the slightest oversight! So much 
is demanded of them now. Moreover they are 
determined fellows. I admit Grechkin gets 
rather nervous, but Alyosha merely smiles 
when you lay into him. I was actually 
annoyed by that smile of his once. ‘What’s^ 
the joke?’ 1 asked him. ‘You ought to be 
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taking serious heed of what I’m telling you.’ 
He looked me straight in the eyes and said: 
*I am taking very serious heed, you may rest 
assured of that. But I am smiling with admi¬ 
ration at the way you can let go al people. It’s 
marvellous. There’s nothing like a good dress¬ 
ing down for helping a man to see sliort- 
comings in himself which escaped his notice 
befoi'e..., But I shall bear in mind what 
you have told me nevertheless. 1 promise you. 
Iiicidentaliy, there is a good way of discover¬ 
ing, which one of us is right. Talk to Grech- 
kin and Kovshov some time about my 
tyranny, sarcasm and other brutalities and see 
what they say about it. Catch them one day 
just as they are leaving my office, red-laced 
and sweating, and question them cautiously. 
If they have any complaints to make about 
my beliaviour I’ll try to find a kind word for 
them or something like that ne^irt time.” 

“I see you haven’t mentioned Liberman.” 

“You leave Liberman alone for a time. 
Yefimov is your responsibility, let Liberman 
1^ mine. He’s a difficult customer, I assure 
you, and his background is much worse than 
Yefimov’s. Incidentally, Liberman isn’t a 
weakling either, his back isn't easily broken. 
With my help he has seen the error of his 
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ways partly, Jjut he still has some blind spots. 
I intend taking him along when I make my 
tour of the line. It will do him good to get 
to know the people... 

“I think you ought to try to effect a rec¬ 
onciliation between him and Fedosov first,” 
Zalkind laughingly suggested. 

... The nocturnal talk between tlie two 
leading men on the construction job did not 
wane for a moment. They disputed and 
concurred, recalled blunders in each other’s 
work, and did not mince words with each 
other. Between the two men there existed a 
deep bond of mutual understanding and that 
genuine friendship that can survive the most 
brutal frankness, 

“We.have passed the organizational stage,” 
Batmanov observed. “Without fear of over¬ 
straining ilself our collective is now ready 
to launch the offensive. Now all our attention 
must he directed not to the head office, but 
to the sections... 

“It strikes me, Vasili, that here as every¬ 
where else this day marks the completion of 
that mustering of forces Comrade Stalin 
spoke about. Don’t you agree?” 
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.. . Zalkind, who abhorred untidiness, had 
emptied the ashtray for the second time— 
the cigarette ends had almost overflowed 
onto the tablecloth. 

“Let’s have some tea,” Batmanov said. 
“That was a fine talk we had. It has covered 
everything.” 

“Everything?” echoed Zalkind question- 
ingly. “Are you quite sure? I thought you 
had something on your mind.. .. You prom¬ 
ised to be frank tonight. But perhaps you 
woujid rather not confide in me?” 

.“No use trying to hide anything from 
you,” Batmanov said in a low tone. His large 
head drooped as if he had difficulty in hold¬ 
ing it up. Zalkind, alarmed, walked noise¬ 
lessly over to the couch and sat down beside 
him. 

“I can confide in you. You are my con¬ 
science,” Batmanov rose and ran his hand 
through his hair. “A man is often obliged to 
conceal his grief or his weakness. Some do 
it out of pride. Others, because they do not 
trust the kindness of people. Men who hold 
positions of authority, leaders or army com¬ 
manders, are sometimes in duty bound to 
master their grief or weakness in solitude. 
A leader is primarily a man of strong will, 
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lie must be stronger than those he leads. And 
if he is hurl, if he is a prey to some spiritual 
weakness, he had better not expose it, but 
endure in silence. A wise commander if 
wounded in battle will try to conceal the fact 
from his men as long as possible, however 
badly he is hurt. Remember Bagration: 
though mortally wounded he was able to 
suppress his physical weakness by sheer 
strength of will....” 

“Calm yourself, Vasili, and for goodness’ 
sake sit down, I’ve got a crick in my neck 
trying to follow you,” Zalkind begged. 

Batmanov obeyed. 

“Fm neither an army leader nor a histor¬ 
ical personage,” he went on. “Please don’t 
think I am vain enough to draw any paral¬ 
lels. 1 am a construction chief, one of a great 
many. Nevertheless I am responsible for an 
important undertaking and for several thou¬ 
sand fine Soviet people. Have I the right to 
bare my wounds to them and cry out in pain? 
I think not. What sort of a leader would I 
make if at such a difficult time 1 should re¬ 
veal myself to them feeble and anguished. 
They must believe in me, I must he a tower 
of strength for them in their hour of need, 
they cannot be allowed to pity me.” 
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Batmanov got up again. He was too agi¬ 
tated to remain sealed for long. 

“I have no right to expose my wounds 
and embarrass people by showing my weak¬ 
ness. Very good. But if I do not weep and 
lament like a child or a woman does that 
mean that I do not suffer? My wounds are 
bleeding and sore, and they are of a sort that 
no medicine can heal. 1 can see the question 
in your eyes: ‘What is this all about? What 
has hapjx'ned?’ I simply must pour out the 
bitiecness that fills my soul. Imagine your 
arm aching, from rheumatism or some such 
other ailment, and aching so much that you 
are near the end of your endurance. You pace 
up and down the room, rocking it to and fro 
although you know that won’t make the 
pain subside,” Batmanov still pacing rest¬ 
lessly, rocked his arm in illustration of his 
words. “It isn’t my arm that hurts me. Con¬ 
sider that this is my aching soul 1 am rock¬ 
ing before you. . . . You won’t be able io 
help me, I know. But ‘bear with me,’ as 
Mayakovsky put it.” 

“What is the trouble, Vasili, please tell 
me,” Zalkind sprang up in distress, but re¬ 
strained himself and sat down again. “This 
introduction of yours has seriously alarmeil 
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me. What misfortune can have befallen 
you?” 

‘‘I shall tell you everything if you wait. 
Hemember what yo-u said when we came 
in here tonight. ‘I don’t like the way you 
live, Batmanov. All alone like an orphani’ 
You’re right, this is no way to live. More 
than once I have been on the point of invit¬ 
ing one or two of the bachelors to share 
this place with me. But I did not do it. You 
see, I expected to live here with my family. 
My family!” 

Batmanov dropped heavily onto a chair 
which groaned under his weight. The strong¬ 
er the man the more painful are his mo¬ 
ments of weakness. It hurt Zalkind to look 
at his comrade sitting with bowed head and 
closed eyes, and he yearned with all his soul 
to help him. But how? Strong even in his 
weakness, Vasili Maximovich was not in need 
of consolation. Zalkind knew nothing of the 
letter tlie construction chief had received 
that day. 

“Endure it, you will say. I know there is 
nothing else you can say. But how can I 
patiently endure when life has taught me to 
fight? To endure means to do nothing, it is 
like seeing blood flowing fro'm a wound and 
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nof athmipling to staunch it. Bu! I must act^ 
always, under all circumstances, irrespective 
of whether the issue is personal or public. 
But what can I do now to help myself? I can 
do* nothing.” He raised his head and looked 
at Zalkind. A lock of his ash-blond hair had 
dropped onto his forehead, altering his ap¬ 
pearance strangely. “When I telephoned to 
you 1 fell that you were nol anxious to come 
here and that you wanted to invite me to 
come to your place. But I was afraid. 1 know 
what -a cosy nesl you have and I do not 
want—1 could not look calmly on the hap¬ 
piness of another family! You mighl wonder 
why a man like me should want a family. 
After all, I am up to my ears in work and I 
come home only to snatch a few hours of 
sleep. Yet that only makes my need the great¬ 
er. What matter if your wife grumbles when 
she meets you, or if your children are already 
asleep when you come home so that you can 
do no more than stand silently at their bed¬ 
side, smile and sigh. .. 

With a gesture as sharp as a blow Bal- 
manov brushed his hair olT his forehead and 
caught his breath in a sobbing gasp. 

“Can I say that 1 really appreciated my 
family? I must be honest and admit that 



1 was hardly aware of it. Af home my wife 
surrounded me with loving care, she wouldirt 
even let a fly buzz over me when I slept. No 
one dared to disturb me if I was working 
or reading, my slightest wish was gratified. . 

His throat was dry and he turned thirstily 
to the glass of tea before him. 

“Too much self-flagellation,” Zalkind 
grunted. “You’re putting ideas in your own 
head. As if I didn’t know you belter than 
that.” 

“For God’s sake, Mikhail, don't defend 
Batmanov from himself!” Vasili Maximovich 
cried. “I cannot forget how often we lived 
apart. True, my work demanded it. But I 
can see now that we need not have been sep¬ 
arated 4f • I had really made an efTort. We 
are inclined too often to agree lightly to be 
parted from our loved ones and to sacrifice 
our personal happiness. I left them in the 
Crimea, but could I not really have taken 
them with me and arranged for the boy to be 
treated here? And what is the result: 1 learned 
too late to cherish my family and my 
love. .. .” 

Batmanov mopped his brow. 

“I want to show you something,” he went 
on. “A poem—in a little blue volume.” He 



went to his bedroom and returned with a 
book. “The poet is Shchipachev.” 

Prize love! And as the gears roll bg 

Yet higher prize thee love! 

Love does not end inith park-bench sighs 

When dim the stars above. 

There's rain ahead and sleet and snoiv 

The road of life is long! 

Real love is like a song^ but, oh! 

'Tis hard to make a song. 

. Batmanov sat down wearily and laid the 
book aside, 

“You have made your song, but I haven’t. 
All decent people ought to live as you do: lo 
go through life with a faithful loving wife 
and children by your side.” 

“You have a faithful loving wife and a 
son yourself. They’ll come here one day and 
you will be as happy as larks!” said Mikhail 
Borisovich. 

“Don’t!” cried Batmanov. “I lived hero 
miserably alone, looking forward to the day 
when they would join me. I expected them 
any day. They won’t be coming, Mikhail. 
They won’t be coming....” 

“What makes you so certain?” 
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“I shall never see Kostya again.... He’s 
dead. It’s my own fault. I didn’t take care of 
him. Anna was all alone.... She doesn’t 
write to me... 

His voice dropped to a whisper and he 
buried his face in his hands, Zalkind sat still 
and shaken. Presently he went over to Bat- 
maiiov and touched his shoulder. 

cannot console you, nor do I want to. 
No words can give you back your son. But 
don’t leave Anna alone. She loves you and 
she must come here. It is a good thing that 
you realize now how precious one’s family is. 
I believe that you will yet make your own 
song, my dear comrade....” 

Vasili Maximovich raised his head and 
looked at Zalkind with dry, anguished eyes. 

“Don’t brood over your sorrow,’’ Zalkind 
went on. “Don’t shrink into yourself. Open 
your heart. Take that trip out to the line as 
quickly as possible and get closer to the 
people. You think people will respect you less 
if they know of your trouble? Why, it will 
deepen their faith in you and your strength I” 

Batmanov got up and with an impulsive 
awkward gesture embraced Zalkind, hiding 
his face from his friend. For a moment or 
two they stood thus, the disparity in height 
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and physical features accentuated by this prol- 
imity. Then Vasili Maximovich turned quick¬ 
ly away, went into his bedroom and closed 
the door. 

Left alone, Zalkind paced the room for a 
long while with a cigarette between his lips 
that was constantly going out. He telephoned 
to his wife to explain why he had stayed with 
Batmanov. Paulina Yakovlevna gasped at the 
news. The Party organizer settled himself by 
the radio and fussed with it for a long time 
until aMast through the noises of an agitated 
world*he heard the voice of Moscow: the an¬ 
nouncer was reading Stalin’s speech. 

Zalkind lay down on the couch, covered 
himself with his coat and listened. The grey 
winter morning stole on timid feet into the 
room. 
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